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DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By Justin McCarty. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SPARTAN BOY. 
HRISTMAS and Nat had a brisk 
run to the widow Cramp’s: 
stamping the water out of their clothes 
as they ran, and laughing a good deal. 
‘The whole adventure gave Christmas 
downright pleasure, for his mind was 
beginning to be perplexed and dis- 
turbed by doubts and pains hitherto 
unknown to him, and he found it a re- 
lief to be torn for the moment away 
from himself—from brooding, into any 
kind of action. The accident had done 
Nat a world of good; it had brought 
him to his senses—at least for the 
hour. 

A fire was still burning in Mrs. 
Cramp’s house. The nights usually 
turned rather cold in Durewoods un- 
til the summer had advanced further 
on its way. The glow was very wel- 
come now to our dripping youths. 
Nat brought down all the clothes he 
had and all the towels, and the pair 
scrubbed themselves dry, and then 
Christmas put on some of Nat’s ordi- 
nary clothes, while Nathaniel himself 
mounted, for lack of any other, the 
proud volunteer uniform. Then Nat 
discovered 2 bottle of brandy, and 
they had each a glass to keep off cold, 
and they found that Christmas’s cigar- 
case had kept its contents dry through 
all the fight with the waves and the 
current, and they sat one at each side 


of the fire and smoked, and were very 
cheery. 

“ Better not talk about this thing,” 
said Pembroke, ‘people would only 
laugh at us.” 

“It ought to be told,” Nat answer- 
ed conscientiously, ‘** how you showed 
such courage, and saved my life—and 
I didn’t deserve it of you.” 

“Of course any fellow who could 
swim was bound to do that; I don’t 
care to have that told; we shall only 
look foolish.” 

«But I behaved so badly,” Nat rue- 
fully went on; “I was so rude, all 
about nothing. The truth is this—and 
you may laugh at me if you like—I 
hate my occupation, and my mother 
was a servant once, and I keep think- 
ing everybody is looking down on me, 
and I heard of you, knowing Miss 
Lyle, and—and—Miss Challoner and 
that—and I took it into my stupid head 
that you must look down on me too; 
and so I made a fool of myself.” 

**My good friend,” Christmas said 
coolly, “I have only just come to Eng- 
Jand after living nearly all my life in 
places where people know as much 
about the distinctions of English soci- 
ety as they do of what is going on in 
the moon. Let me tell you that the 
world doesn't concern itself half as 
much as you think about what people 
say and do in London.” 

‘But we are in London now—I 
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mean we are in England—and that 
makes all the difference, you know,” 
Nat said with sad conviction. 

**Tt does make a difference,” Christ- 
mas owned, with a consciousness that 
only that very day he had been think- 
ing of the possible barricade that 
might arise between Sir John Challo- 
ner’s daughter and himself when they 
were all in London. ‘It makes a 
confounded difference, and [ sometimes 
wish I were back in San Francisco or 
in Jupan.” 

“Then you won't blame a fellow 
too much if he sometimes loses his 
temper thinking of these things,” Nat 
said. ‘Remember that I'm ever so 
much worse off than you. You area 
gentleman, anyhow—I am not.” 

“Then why don’t you go where 
people think less of these ridiculous 
distinctions? Why do you stay in a 
place like this? ” 

** Where can one go?” 

“Go? Anywhere. Go to Japan— 
go to America and get out West. 
What do they care for gentlemen out 
there?” 

“TI have thought of it,” Nat said, 
rubbing up his hair with his hands. 
“TI have dreamed of it many a night. 
But I have hoped for a time here when 
manhood would assert its proper 
place—I have even dreamed of lelp- 
ing in the coming of such atime; Ido 
try to help it all I can.” 

“A mun must have some fair 
amount of self-conceit, mustn’t he, to 
believe that he can do much toward 
the bringing on of the good time com- 
ing? Take my advice, and don’t wait 
for that; it will come without your 
help or mine if it is to come,” Chirist- 
mas said rather sententiously, for he 
began to think his companion’s ideas 
of himself a little absurd. 

“T have great faith in the future,” 
Nat declared, with a vehement effort to 
pump up again his old enthusiasm. 

“So have I—so much faith that I 
don’t think it needs any guidance from 
me. Anyhow I must go now—I only 
hope I shan’t find the house locked 


up.” 
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“Shall I walk with you and show 
you the way? Then if the house is 
locked up, you can come back here, 
you know.” 

“Oh, no, thank you, I mustn’t bring 
you out of your home so late. Iknow 
the way quite well.” 

Nat came out with him to the door, 
and they crossed the threshold togeth- 
er. The moon had just begun to show 
itself above the trees amid which the 
Hall was standing. Both the young 
men looked in the same direction— 
perhaps at the moon, perhaps at the 
trees that were now so dark in their 
outlines beneath it on the hill. 

* You don't feel that sort of thing?” 
Nathaniel said suddenly. 

“What sort of thing?” 

“That discontent with life, and 
classes, and wealth, and all that? You 
don’t ever sit and think of a better 
time when equality and humanity shall 
prevail?” 

“T have been too busy,” Christmas 
said, “and too much out of the world 
—I mean out of your world here—and 
I haven't had time.” 

“How happy you must have been 
out there! You have come back to a 
country where everything is sacrificed 
to caste and the ascendancy of rank; 
where the aristocrat is everything and 
the man is nothing.” 

This was a rather favorite period of 
Nat’s, and he waxed sonorous in the 
delight of rolling it out to new ears. 

“Rather odd,” Christmas 
“you are the second person with whom 
I have exchanged a word on tlie con- 
dition of England since I came to this 
country; and the first man said exact- 
ly the opposite of all you are saying 
now. He insisted that England was 
given over to Radicalism and Red Re- 
publicanism, equality, socialism, the 
rights of man, and I don’t well know 
what else, and that there were no such 
things as gentlemen in the country 
now.” 

‘* But I suppose he was an aristocrat 
himself?” 

‘He seemed to think he was or 
ought to be; I don’t know,” 


said ; 
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“There it is, you see; he growls 
because humanity dares to approach 
too near to the bars of his privilege! 
If he felt the realities as we do! If he 
knew what caste still is here!” and 
Nat gazed wildly in the direction of 
the moon or the Hall—it might have 
been either. “But it’s no niatter. 
The thing must end sometime. There 
is » world elsewhere.” 

* You seem to me to be cut out for 
an orator,” said Christmas smiling. 

“T have sometimes tried to speak— 
but it’s no matter. No more of that. 
I detain you. Good night.” 

Christinas bade his new friend a 
hasty good night, and hurried away. 
He did not want Nat Cramp to accom- 
pany him. He wanted to walk alone 
in the moonlight up that road under 
the trees, nnd he meant to pass Miss 
Lyle’s gate, late thougl: it was, and go 
on until he should reach the gate of 
the grounds amid which the Hall 
stood. What to do there? Nothing, 
except to pace up and down slowly 
before the gate a few times, and look 
in and see some trees and shrubs. 
In one sense he was further from the 
Hall there than if he had been at Nat 
Cramp’s door, for now he could not 
even see the roof or any part of the 
Hall. But he could see the trees 
which perhaps now she saw, and he 
was nearer to her by a few hundred 
yards than before--and what need to 
explain more fully how Christmas de- 
lighted and teased himself with the 
absurdities which have teased and de- 
lighted all generations of men? One 
sensation had lingered with him all 
the day, pervading and suffusing all 
his other emotions like a perfume; the 
thought that he had carried her for a 
moment in his arms. 

He wanted to be alone, too, that he 
might think over something Nat 
sramp had said: “ You”— that is, 
Christmas—* are a gentleman, any- 
how.” This was exactly what now 
tormented the mind of our ingénu. 
Am I, he asked himself, what people 
here would call a gentleman? He 
was not without a full conviction that 
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in the better sense of the word his fa- 
ther’s son was a true gentleman, or 
ought to be. His father had always 
seemed to him the very type and _piec- 
ture of a dignified, self-reliant gentle- 
man, with high culture and refined 
tastes; and Miss Lyle had called him 
the finest gentleman she ever saw. 
Christmas knew well enough from his 
reading of English journals and books 
that the education his father had given 
him was much broader and_ better 
than that which young English gentle- 
men usually receive. Christmas knew 
several languages and their best liter- 
ature, and he had had a good scientific 
education too. He knew something 
of music; he knew a good deal about 
trade and commerce, and had ideas on 
steum, and machinery, and naviga- 
tion. He was perhaps a little vain of 
having seen so much more of the 
round world than most young men of 
his age. Therefore he was by no 
means wanting in modest good opin- 
ion of himself. But would all this do 
much for him in English society, if be 
had not birth and position? Would he, 
in short, be received on equal terms 
among the London people whom Sir 
John Challoner knew? He had been 
very philosophical about distinctions 
of class where Nat Cramp was con- 
cerned; but his philosophy could do 
little to fence his own breast against 
doubt and vexation. 

Of all this he had never thought in 
Japan, or even in London when he 
first came there. He had looked upon 
London as the playground of his first 
great holiday; and he had loved it and 
his free life and his chambers, and the 
goddess on his painted ceiling. He 
envied not a king; he was the eqnal 
of any man. Only a few hours have 
passed away, and a girl has smiled a 
kindly smile upon him, and already 
what a craven he is becoming, and 
how he vexes himself about his posi- 
tion, and his lack of position, and what 
people will think of him, and all the 
rest of it! Is this the first flower of 
that passion of love which is, or is 
supposed to be all-ennobling? and 
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does love, in this case, begin by threat- 
ening to turn a brave young man into 
asnob? Alas! it is to be owned that 
the birth even of love takes place amid 
some ignoble associations, and is not 
an event all poetic and sublime. 

This sort of feeling, however, was 
only Christmas’s nightly tormentor as 
yet. Every night it came out of its 
cave within his breast, like the hag 
out of the chest in the room of the 
merchant Abudah, in the “Tales of 
the Genii,” which people once used to 
read, and vexed and tormented him. 
As yet it scarcely ventured to brave 
the light of day and the voices of 
bright companionship. For if earth 
ever held a happy youth, that fortu- 
nate boy was Christmas Pembroke 
during the few enchanted days that 
followed his arrival in Durewoods, 

This was the programme of his oc- 
cupations. After breakfast he walked 
or drove, or went in the boat with 
Miss Challoner. After luncheon he 
walked or drove, or went in the boat 
-with Miss Challoner. Late in the 
evening Miss Challoner sat in the bal- 
cony with Miss Lyle, and he stood be- 
hind them. He then accompanied 
Miss Challoner to her gate, and per- 
haps even to the door of her house; 
for. although sometimes her man ser- 
vant and maid servant together came 
to escort her, and the latter was never 
absent, and ¢the roads about. Dure- 
woods on a summer’s night were as 
safe as the corridors in Miss Challon- 
er’s own house, yet Christmas could 
not think of allowing the young lady 
to brave the dangers of the outer 
world without his protecting arm to 
ensure her safety. Added to all these 
occasions of happy meeting, Miss 
Challoner more than once came and 
dined with Miss Lyle. 

Miss Lyle looked on at all this with 
eyes of half-melancholy amusement, 
blended with a certain distrust. But 
she saw nothing better for her to do 
than to let things take their course. 
She knew that Marie Challoner was 
not a coquette in any sense of the 
word, and she did not believe the girl 
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had any sort of inflammable matter in 
her heart. Marie had a free, friend- 
ly, half-boyish sort of nature, which at 
least for the present seemed to turn 
with impatience and even contempt 
from sentimentalisms and love-mak- 
ing. It was Miss Lyle who, observing 
the scornful way in which the girl 
was accustomed from her very child- 
hood to drop the acquaintances she 
had suddenly taken up if they proved 
uninteresting, and her indifference to 
flirtations and sentiment, had called 
her Dear Lady Disdain after Shake- 
speare’s Beatrice. Some time, Miss 
Lyle thought, she will really be touch- 
ed to the heart, and then her love will 
perhaps be profound and passionate, 
but the time is not yet. It was clear 
that Christmas Pembroke had not 
touched her, and- Miss Lyle thought 
that since they had come together 
somewhat against her inclination, the 
safest course she could take was to let 
them meet freely as friends without 
even a hint of dunger. In any case 
the danger would only be to poor 
Christmas’s heart; and he—well, he 
must only get over it. He is very 
young, she thought, and he will have 
time and chance enough to recover 
and to form new impressions; and 
men survive deeper wounds—and wo- 
men, too, she thought. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Challoner, who 
had always kept his daughter secluded 
away at Durewoods in order that she 
might not come upon London until he 
had settled all the conditions under 
which she could best make an impres- 
sion, and had the people in his mind 
whom she was to inypress, heard with- 
out any alarm of her acquaintance 
with young Pembroke. Marie wrote 
to him a long letter every morning, 
and as every letter contained a great 
deal about Mr. Pembroke and _ his 
goodness, and his cleverness, and so 
forth, Sir John was easy in his mind. 
Had she mentioned him once and then 
not again, perhaps her father might 
have been a little uneasy, but the free 
and frequent descriptions of the new 
acquaintance set his mind at rest. 
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Perhaps if he could have seen his 
daughter seated on the grass while 
this handsome young man reclined 
near her and looked into her eyes 
when they were not turned on his, 
and looked away when they were, he 
might not have been quite so tranquil. 
Perhaps if he had seen the expression 
of deep interest with which she listen- 
ed while Christmas warmed into elo- 
quence about his future career and the 
great things he hoped to do under the 
impulse of an inspiration which he did 
not venture to define—perhaps Sir 
John might have seen good cause to 
hasten his coming to Durewoods. Yet 
there would have been no need so far 
us any interests of his were concerned. 
Marie Challoner’s bosom rose and fell 
with regular and tranquil respiration, 
her pulse temperately beat time and 
made healthful music, 

But poor Christmas! Never in life 
was youth more profoundly and pas- 
sionately in love. He was so happy 
now and had such free access to her 
society that he did not yet know all the 
depth of his wound. He will feel it 
soon; he will know that he has it in 
his heart. Now his new happiness 
keeps his pulses stirring and life is all 
ecstasy—in the day. When he walks 
out late of nights to smoke a cigar as 
he did on the night when he literally 
fell in with Nat Cramp—for Miss Lyle 
allows of no cigars in her little cottage 
—he is stricken by a terrible forebod- 
ing of the blank sort of life he is to 
lead when he goes back to London, 
and has the painted goddess on the 
ceiling—the ceiling he was so proud 
of the other day—for his ouly present 
divinity! Asickening sensation passes 
through-him as he asks himself what 
possibility is there for him but disap- 
pointment. Our young hero is not 
merely a young fool. He knew the 
strength of his own feelings just as he 
knew what. weight he could lift or 
what distance he could walk. He 
knew that his present emotion had 
nothing to do with the light and pass- 
ing sentiment which a raw young man 
mistakes for first love. 
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Miss Lyle was wholly mistaken 
when she rested her hopes for his 
safety upon Marie Challoner’s un- 
touched heart. He would have had a 
hundred times more chance of escape 
in the beginning if the girl had been a 
little in love with him or had been 
flirting with him. She would have 
been timid, embarrassed, reticent in 
the first instance, unreal in the second. 
But now she gave to him in their con- 
versation with entire unrestraint all 
the full freshness of her intelligence, 
her broad liberal nature, her emotion- 
al sincerity. A girl in love cannot 
help, consciously or otherwise, de- 
ceiving her lover. Her timidity com- 
pels her to half-concealment, or her 
longing to please him leads her to as- 
sume what she has not. Marie Chal- 
loner had no such need or way. 
Christmas saw her intellect and her 
nature exactly as they were. And 
even had he not loved her, he must 
have admired her, and must have felt 
sure that such « woman could give him 
the life-companionship which his na- 
ture would have sought. There are 
first-love natures, if one may use such 
a phrase—natures that never take fire 
until the one, die Hine, comes with the 
torch. These are rare natures any- 
how—and when they are found, are 
found more often perhaps in men than 
in women; but they do exist, and are 
very practical realities. Such a na- 
ture will move on for twenty years 
from the supposed first-love season, 
and never glow under any influence 
until the right one, die Hine, comes, 
and never glow at all if she does not 
come. But let her show herself when 
he is at the first threshold of youth, 
and the inextinguishable fire lights up 
that moment. There is a story of a 
beautiful alabaster lamp which would 
allow no candle to burn within it, and 
the king and the queen, and all the 
princesses, sages, courtiers, mugi- 
cians, priests, and what not, came to 
try what could be done, and they 
could do nothing; and so the beautiful 
lamp was given up as a bad job in 
lampmaking and lay neglected on the 
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table, until one day 2 stranger girl, 
there for the first time, took it up and 
breathed lightly by chance on it; and 
suddenly its taper burned, and could 
never after be put out. Doubtless had 
she come that way the very first day 
it would have answered to her inspira- 
tion just as well. 

For the present, however, Christ- 
mas Pembroke is happy—in the day. 
Sometimes in their walks they—he 
and she—come upon Nathaniel Cramp, 
glooming about in lonely places; and 
Marie is always friendly and sweet to 
him, and Nat’s face brightens. Nat 
and his mother have been up to the 
Hall once again to see Marie, and Ma- 
rie has taken good care to be punctual 
this time, and not to keep them wait- 
ing for her. Also Nat has been in- 
vited by Miss Lyle to tea, and Marie is 
there—and Christmas, of course—and 
Nathaniel has at first comported him- 
self with a proud humility rather odd 
and absurd to see, but he has thawed 
under friencly influences, and been 
happy; and Christmas and he went 
that night in companionship to smoke 
their cigars, and Nat cannot help lik- 
ing Christmas and thinking him a nice, 
unaffected fellow—and Nat is very 
miserable. 

One memorable morning—memora- 
ble at least to Christmas—Miss Chal- 
loner brought a piece of news which 
everybody ought to have expected. 

“Papa is coming to-night, at last, 
Miss Lyle, and bringing all manner 
of people with him. I am so delight- 
ed, and disappointed. I wish he had 
come alone.” 

“Do you expect him to settle down 
quietly in the country with no com- 
panionship but yours, my dear?” Miss 
Lyle asked. 

“I do expect it sometimes; but I 
suppose it is an idle thought. I could 
always be so happy with him. We 
have always been such friends, Miss 
Lyle, he and I. We can talk of every- 
thing; and he suits me so well because 
he allows such splendid liberty of 
opinion, and never wants people to 
think in grooves.” 
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**You will have to think in grooves 
when you go to London, Marie.” 

“Then I shall exhibit my ideas per- 
forming in grooves for the outer 
world, and relieve my mind when I 
am alone with papa. I don’t know 
that I am delighted at the prospect of 
a London season, but I suppose I shall 
get used to it. I do know that I shall 
always be glad when the time comes 
round for returning to Durewoods— 
and to you, Miss Lyle.” 

“People always say that sort of 
thing—girls, I mean,” said Miss Lyle. 
“The day you are leaving for London, 
Marie, find your favorite spot in Dure- 
woods, and look long at it, and take a 
tender farewell of it. You will never 
see it again!” 

“Never see it again—my Dure- 
woods? Miss Lyle, do you sit there so 
calmly and smile so blandly at me and 
prophecy my death before I even come 
of age?” 

‘No, dear; not so. What I mean 
is that the same girl who now looks at 
Durewoods will never look at it again. 
That’s all. But you have to dree your 
weird, you know, like all the other 
young women.” 

Marie made no answer, and there 
was silence for» moment. Then Miss 
Lyle, looking up, saw to her surprise 
that there were tears in Marie’s dark 
eyes, and that shewas trying to con- 
ceal them. 
for which Miss Lyle had not given her 
credit. 

‘*My Durewoods!” Marie murmur- 
ed in a low tone as if to herself. They 
were now in the balcony, and her eyes 
seemed to absorb the scene with the 


This was a sensitiveness 


“ager, craving gaze of an affection 
which is about to lose the loved ob- 
ject. 

At that moment Christmas Pem- 
broke entered, and interrupted the 
conversation. Miss Challoner and he 
were going out together. In that ir- 
regular little colony Miss Challoner 
might be said to call for her cavalier 
of mornings instead of being waited on 
by him; the reason was that as Miss 
Lyle hardly ever went out it had long 
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been Marie’s habit to call in upon her 
any morning at any hour—and the 
visit of Christmas Pembroke made no 
change in their ways. 

Christmas heard the news of Sir 
John Challoner’s coming, and he felt 
that his time of abiding in a terrestrial 
paradise was gone. He looked from 
the balcony over the scene, and the 
sky seemed somehow to grow dark. 

“T think we are going to have rain,” 
he said. 

“Oh, no; the sky looks bright and 
beautiful,” Marie remonstrated, still 
mentally hugging her Durewoods. 

“Does it?” He looked moodily 
down. Miss Lyle looked keenly at 
him, and believed she read him like a 
book. 

*““Who are coming with your papa, 
Marie?” 

“Captain Cameron—you remember 
him, Miss Lyle—and Mrs. Seagraves, 
his sister, and one or two other per- 
sons too tedious to mention.” 

** Anybody in particular?” 

“No; I think not. Some people 
whose names I don’t know.” 

** Names of men, dear, or names of 
women?” 

‘*Of both, Miss Lyle. I hardly no- 
ticed who they were. I shall have 
enough of them soon.” 

“Very likely. Now don’t lose this 
bright morning. I don’t want Mr. 
Christmas here to miss any chance of 
stamping Durewoods on his memory.” 

Thus admonished they went forth, 
and found the faithful Merlin waiting 
in his boat for them. Christinas was 
moody and sententious for some time. 

* Will you come to the hollow in the 
wood, where we went that first day?” 
he said abruptly. 

“If you wish. I am always glad to 
go there.” 

Merlin made for the shore, and ad- 
monished them as they were getting 
out with his favorite caution, **None 
quick,” which was his way of advising 
people to go not quickly but slowly. 

“Short—none long!” he added. 
** High tide, la limonade! ” and he ges- 
ticulated dramatically, to signify that 
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the water would soon be high and bil- 
lowy. 

Christmas thought of the happy 
chance which on that first day enabled 
and emboldened him to bear Miss 
Challoner in his arms through the 
surf. This day he did not believe he 
should have the courage even if need 
were. 

They entered the wood and began 
the ascent, he rather silent, she doing 
her best to keep up a conversation, but 
now and then glancing in wonder at 
him. They reached the little hollow. 

“Tam tired,” said she, and sat on a 
great moss-covered stone, 

“Of the walk?” he asked gloomily. 

“Of the walk up hill. And perhaps 
of the day altogether. You are nota 
good companion to-day, Mr. Pem- 
broke. Why is that?” 

“T am sorry I cannot amuse you 
better,” he began. 
“So am I. 

strange?” 

“TI ought to leave this place,” he 
said, not looking at her. ‘Iam pass- 
ing my days here in idleness. I ought 
to have beea in London long before 
this doing something.” 

“You ought not to stay too long 
here,” she said; “ that is certain. This 
place is not for you—I mean for any 
young man of spirit and energy. But 
I suppose Miss Lyle would have been 
disappointed if you had gone any soon- 
er. And you have not been here 
much more than a week after all.” 

*T shall go to-morrow—early in the 
morning.” 

“Oh! please don’t do that, or I 
shall be so disappointed. You will 
not? Miss Lyle won't let you if I ask 
her.” 

“Why should you ask her?” 

** Because I want you to know papa, 
and him to know you, and you both to 
like ench other. I have set my heart 
on that.” 

“You sre very kind,” murmured poor 
Christmas sullenly, and wondering 

show he could be sullen with such 
friendly dark eyes looking earnest'y at 
him. 


Why are you so 
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“You don’t seem glad that papa is 
coming. Whyisthat? I thought you 
would Lave been glad.” 

“It is because I am selfish,” Christ- 
mas said, with gallant self-conquest; 
“because when Sir John Challoner 
comes, and his friends, I shall not see 
so much of you.” 

“Why not, if you wish? Papa will 
be glad to see you every hour of the 
day if you like. He likes everybody 
whom I like—not a great demand up- 
on his good nature, for I don’t like 
many people.” 

Christinas was softening. 

“But we can’t walk together, and 
come to this place this way,” he said. 
* There will be always people. Your 
time will be always taken up. And 
then I must go to London. And then 
this is the first holiday I have ever 
had, Miss Challoner, and it is nearly 
over.” 

“Yes,” she said gravely, “it is 
nearly over for both of us; but we 


could not be always making holiday. 
I envy you, who are going to London 


to do something. I am going to Lon- 
don soon, and Miss Lyle has been fill- 
ing me this morning with the saddest 
forebodings. She speaks as if I were 
to be transformed into a different crea- 
ture the moment I go to London, and 
were never to care for this place any 
more.” 

“IT suppose it must be so,” Christ- 
mas said gloomily, and in the tone of 
one on whom a long experience of 
London life had wrought a stern con- 
Viction. 

“You are as melancholy a prophet 
asshe! I defy augury. No power on 
earth can change me to this dear 
place.” 

“Tam afraid I was not thinking of 
Durewoods.” He spoke with his eyes 
turned away, and he kept harpooning 
at the mosses of the rock with Marie's 
parasol, which he was carrying for 
her. 

“Of what, then, were you thinking? 
and what is it that must be?” ° 

“Twas thinking that when you go 
to London your time wil! all be occu- 
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pied; and you will have so many 
friends; and you will forget me.” 

“Why should I forget you? I have 
often told you that I don’t care about 
people in general; and I thought we 
had sworn an eternal friendship.” 

“Do such friendships last?” 

“With me, I think so. I haven't 
had much experience, but I think so; 
if people trust me, and believe in me. 
Why should I forget you, and these 
days? I propose to myself to follow 
your career xlways, and to be glad 
when you do great things. We shall 
see you in London often, of course.” 

Christmas looked imploringly into 
her eyes. He could not, boy that he 
was, mistake the earnest and friendly 
expression that he saw there. She 
was very kind to him. She wished 
indeed to be his friend—and he wis in 
love with her! If there had been one 
gleam of alarmed emotion in her eyes, 
if one tinge of color had risen too 
quickly on her cheeks, if her eyelids 
had drooped even an instant as he 
looked at her, the poor lad must have 
lost himself, and must have broken 
out into a rhapsodical declaration of 
his love for her. How near she was 
to hearing the first avowal of a man’s 
passionate love for her, and as wild 
a torrent of love delirium as ever in- 
sane mortal poured forth! One in- 
stant of struggle went on in the young 
man’s heart, and then his chief desire 
came to be that she should not know 
it. There, if she couid only have un- 
derstood, was the first step in his man- 
hood’s career—eurnest, truly, of hon- 
est things tocome. He had conquer- 
ed his emotions—at least he had stifled 
them. He crushed them down in his 
heart, trampled on them, stamped 
them into silence, and she knew noth- 
ing then. 

“I'll love her all the same,” he 
seemed to protest to his own heart. 
“T’ll love her as much as I like. She 
ean’t hinder that; and she shall never 
know.” 

So he talked of their meeting in 
London, and of things in general, and 
the place and the scenery, and what 
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not; and they turned to leave the hol- 
low. A little sweetbriar branch had 
entangled itself in the sleeve of her 
dress; he removed it for her, and 
when she was not looking he hid it in 
his breast. They went down the hill 
together, and found the boat waiting 
for them, and there was no need to lift 
Marie into it this time. 

Nat Cramp was wandering moodily 
among the trees. He saw the youth 
and maiden coming down, and he fled 
from the sight into the woods, De- 
spite the honesty of his better nature, 
he was inclined to gird and swear 
against the haughty and happy young 
swell who might walk with Miss Chal- 
loner. ‘He is a handsome fellow,” 
Nat owned with bitterness of heart; 
and he fiercely envied Christmas Pem- 
broke, who began to feel as if it would 
be a relief to him to be ordered for ex- 
ecution. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A PRIESTESS OF THE FUTURE. 

TaatT evening Chliristmas, sitting 
with Miss Lyle in the balcony, talked 
to her of his speedy return to London. 

“You are right to go, my dear,” 
she said, “and it would be only self- 
ish of me to wish you to remain here 
any longer. But we have established 
a friendship, Chris, and every now and 
then you will come down here and 
spend a day with me. You will not 
feel that you are alone in the world, 
at all events; nor shall I. It makes 
me happy to have found the son of my 
old friend. I owe him so much, and 
I can only try to work the debt out by 
doing my best to help his son. That 
is tlie steamer coming in, is it not?” 

Christmas had, despite of himself, 
been closely watching the approach 
of the steamer. But when she got to 
the landing place on the pier she could 
not be seen from the balcony, and 
therefore Christmas could neither 
know whom she brought nor who 
went to meet her. 

“I suppose Sir John Challoner is in 
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her,” Miss Lyle said. ‘I want you to 
know Sir John Challoner; he could be 
very useful to you in London.” 

«IT don’t think I care to know peo- 
ple who are very rich,” said Christ- 
mas, ‘‘and proud, and all that. I 
suppose he is x proud sort of man, and 
I don’t want to be patronized, Miss 
Lyle.” 

«Still, I should like you to know 
Sir John Challoner. You will find 


him interesting; he is a remarkable 


man. 
him in everything. 

“Do you like him?” Christmas ask- 
ed bluntly. 

**My dear Mr. Christmas! an ac- 
quaintanceship like that of Sir John 
Challoner and myself is not to be 
wrapped up in the word like or dis- 
like. I couldn't finish him off in that 
easy sort of way. You might as well 
ask me if I like or dislike the ground, 
or the trees, or the lapse of years, or 
the law of gravitation, or something 
of the kind. Yow ure free to form any 


I don’t say that you will like 


” 


opinion, and to like or dislike him as 


the impression comes. I have heard 
of his doing many good things; I never 
heard of his doing anything bad. He 
is a successful man, Chris—very suc- 
cessful—they say.” 

**I suppose so. My father knew 
him, I think you said, Miss Lyle?” 

“ Your father, and Challoner, and I 
started in life together; we were all 
friends, and we were all poor. We 
separated, and went on our fool’s-er- 
rands—some of us. Two of us sought 
success after our own heart and found 
it, and I hope it has done us good. It 
was a fine thing when it came, and 
worth the sacrifice truly! One of us 
declined to push for any success; and 
if life were a fairy story, Chris, he 
would have been sure to find it first 
and best of all; but then he didn’t. 
You will know all about it some time, 
but for the present I want you to judge 
Sir John Challoner for yourself. How 
do you like his danghter?” 

Truth to say, Christmas had heen 
expecting some question about Miss 
Challoner all the time, and had been 
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schooling himself to bear it. He look- 
ed boldly up into Miss Lyle’s face and 
said: 

‘*] like her very much. She isa very 
clever girl, I think, and quite unaffect- 
ed. I have known so few girls, Miss 
Lyle, that it isn’t much of a compli- 
ment to say I like her the best of any 
I ever met; but I do all the same.” 

“TI am glad to hear it.” Miss Lyle 
had looked somewhat anxiously into 
his face; “ nothing could have pleased 
me more. I hope you will always be 
friends. I believe, for all people say, 
that there can be friendship between 
man and woman; and you and she 
ought to be good friends.” 

So the subject passed away, and 
Miss Lyle was evidently relieved. 
Christmas felt, with a certain draw- 
back of shame and with much pain, 
that his pious fraud had succeeded, 
and that he had played with success 
thus far the part of Spartan boy which 
he had imposed upon himself. When 
he left Marie Challoner that day he 
had rigorously made up his mind that 
come what would, he would not move 
through life » disappointed lover crav- 
ing for compassion. 

Perhaps tliere are occasions when 
the Hercules choice of a man’s whole 
career depends not so much on what 
he really is as on what he gives him- 
self out to be, even to himself. A 
modern soldier, whose name has be- 
come almost proverbial for reckless 
dash in battle, has left it on record 
that he was terribly afraid in his first 
battle, but that he pretended to be 
fearless, forced himself to believe ac- 
cordingly, and so learned to get rid 
of fear iin the end. Suppose he had 
been perfectly sincere from the first: 
might he not have remained a coward 
to the last? The necessity of keeping 
up the reputation which he had vol- 
untarily assumed rescued and in time 
regenerated him. Something like a 
similar crisis had now presented itself 
for the choice of Christmas Pembroke. 
If he had given way, and confessed 
himself, it is only too likely that the 
strength and backbone of his character 
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would have given way, and he would 
liave been 2 limp and nerveless crea- 
ture all his life through. There may 
have been within him some instine- 
tive knowledge of this inspiring him. 
He may have thought, “ It is now or 
never with me; yield now and yield 
ever.” It may have been wounded 
youthful pride, so infinitely more sen- 
sitive and exacting than the tempered 
pride of later years, toned down by 
many shocks. It may have been some 
melancholy conviction that his father 
had, for whatever cause, dispensed 
with the reward of love, and borne 
his modest life with patience and with- 
out complaint. Be the cause or 
causes whatsoever might be, the Her- 
cules choice of Pembroke’s life was 
made. 

Nothing said by anybody, even by 
Miss Challoner herself, could alter the 
reality. If she loved him, their future 
might look difficult and cloudy enough, 
for she was rich, no doubt, and her fa- 
ther was said to be ambitious, and he, 
Christmas, was comparatively poor 
and had all his way to make; but the 
future would at least be their future. 
But now he had simply to walk his 
own way alone. No power on earth 
could alter the plain fact that she did 
not love him. ‘The one only thing 
left for him to do was to conceal his 
wound, and let none be distressed by 
it but himself. 

To himself, Christmas 
made full He 
peused himself for his Spartan boy en- 
durance when other eyes were on him 
by crying out, metaphorically at least, 
to himself. Next day he went. out 


however, 


confession. recom- 


and mooned about the woods. He 
did the shabbiest things, we are 


ashamed to say, and we only tell of 
them because he too had the grace to: 
be sometimes ashamed of them, and 
to try not to do them again. For ex- 
ample, he ought to have resolutely 
avoided coming in the way of Marie, 
and yet he hung that 
the places where he might perhaps 
meet her, even though he knew that 
if he were to see her then she must 


day about 
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have some companions whom he would 
have hated to meet. He started when 
he heard a sound of footsteps, and 
felt as if the most painful and humil- 
iating thing that could occur to him 
would be to be found by her and her 
friends lurking about her father’s gate. 
Then he grew angry with himself, 
and went away; and again he told 
himself that he didn’t want to meet 
her, didn’t wish to meet her just then, 
and that there was not the least chance 
of his meeting her; and so he passed 
by the gate again defiantly. Such 
odd blendings of strength and weak- 
ness had this poor young lover, such 
brave and resolute  self-repression, 
such sudden fits of incapacity to strug- 
gle against himself. Many of us were 
young once, and may remember some 
such unheroic moments. 

Meanwhile, during his fluctuations 
and wanderings, Marie Challoner did 
pass out of her father’s gate, bright, 
happy, and full of pleasant talk; and 
Christmas missed seeing her. Shie 
was going with her father and two of 
his friends to pay Miss Lyle a visit. 
They stayed a long time; so long, 
that when Christmas returned to Miss 
Lyle’s he found them there still. For- 
tunately, he was told by Janet when 
he entered that such visitors were 
with Miss Lyle, and that she wished 
to see him, nnd so he was prepared 
for the little ordeal. The room seem- 
ed full of flickering faces as he enter- 
ed, among which he only saw distinct- 
ly that of Marie Challoner, with her 
beaming eyes of friendly welcome. 
He had a vague consciousness of being 
called up to Miss Lyle by Miss Lyle 
herself, and being presented to Sir 
John Challoner, and hearing Sir John 
say that they had met by chance be- 
fore, and that he knew Christmas’s fa- 
ther long ago. Then Christmas drop- 
ped out of that group somehow, and 
Miss Challoner gave him her hand, 
and said something friendly; and he 
saw that Sir John, bending over Miss 
Lyle’s chair, was engaging himself 
wholly in conversation with her, and 
he was wondering vaguely who the 
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strangers were, when one of them, a 
man, turned round, and there was a 
mutual recognition. 

“ Hullo!” exclaimed Captain Cam- 
eron, “this isa surprise! My friend 
Pembroke here? My gallant young 
friend and auxiliary! Why, Miss 
Lyle, there isa magic about you which 
produces these things. Now this 
gives me an opportunity I had long 
been looking for. Pembroke, oblige 
me—this way. I want to present you 
to my sister, Mrs. Seagraves. I say, 
Isabel!” 

Isabel turned round and showed to 
Christmas a somewhat faded and thin 
but rather pretty face, with cheek- 
bones a little high, probably in evi- 
dence of her Scottish origin, and large 
hollow eyes. She wore her reddish 
yellow hair in a kind of elaborate un- 
kemptness over her forehead like a 
thatch. Her waist was so arranged 
by nature or art as to seem to begin 
immediately beneath her arms, and 
her dress descended long and lank 
from girdle to heel. As far as one 
might judge, she seemed to have re- 
duced her attire to the minimum of 
possibility in the matter of petticoats, 
and might be described as sheathed 
rather than draped in the tawny-green 
garment which covered the uninter- 
rupted slenderness of her long form. 
Mrs. Seagraves usually held her head 
on one side and spoke from under 
eyes half covered by their languid lids. 

“Isabel,” said Captain Cameron, 
‘allow me to present to you my very 
dear young friend Mr. Pembroke, of 
whom I have often told you. Pem- 
broke, my sister is an advanced wo- 
man, as she calls it, and I dare say 
you agree in all her views: all you 
young people do now, I believe.” 

“IT hope Mr. Pembroke is of ad- 
vanced views,” said Mrs. Seagraves, 
extending her hand with especial gra- 
ciousness. ‘“ Indeed, I know he is; I 
can read it in his eyes. Miss Chal- 
loner—but please mayn’t I call you 
Marie? Qh, do let me call you Ma- 
rie; it is so sweet. I may call you 
Marie—may I not?” 
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While appealing to Marie for her 
consent, which had been asked and 
readily accorded two or three times 
already tiat morning, Mrs. Seagraves 
held Pembroke’s hand in hers and 
would not release it, and Christmas 
began to feel awkward and to fancy 
that he must look ridiculous. Marie, 
being thus appealed to, looked round, 
and Christiuas could see a glean of 
humor in her expression. She almost 
smiled at him, and he could not help 
smiling in answer. Mrs. Seagraves 
was too much occupied in her own 
conceits even to suspect that anybody 
could see anything to smile at in her. 

** Marie, then—oh, yes, Marie! You 
can see by his eyes—Mr. Pembroke’s 
eyes—that he has enlightened views 
of things. Don’t you like his eyes?” 

“Mr. Pembroke seems to have good 
sight,” said Marie. 

“Yes, thank you, I have pretty 
good sight,” the inspected young man 
acknowledged. 

* But your views, Mr. Pembroke? 
You are advanced, [ know. You have 
thought of things—you are not like 
other young men. I doso like young 
men who have thought of things.” 

“IT don’t know that I have thought 
very much of anything,” said Christ- 
mas; “and what are advanced views, 
Mrs. Seagraves?” 

“Oh, you know. Not limited views; 
not narrow. Boundless, you know— 
free. No cramping conventionalities. 
Freedom from the world’s restraints 
and trammels! Of course I don’t 
mean freedom from all restraints—oh, 
no, that would never do, and I am the 
last person to approve of that. But 
from some restraints—some restraints 
—those that cramp; those that re- 
press “ 

“Didn’t some great man say that 
only in law can the spirit find free- 
dom?” Marie asked. She knew it 
was Goethe, but did not care to seem 
too learned. 

* Did he? Only in law—is it?—can 
the spirit find freedom? How very 
delightful!—I do like that. No, I 
don’t exactly like it, because I don’t 
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quite agree with it; but of course we 
must have law. Not narrow law— 
that we protest against—but free law 
—the law of freedom! Yes, that is it, 
the law of freedom. That is what we 
want.” Mrs. Seagraves was quite 
happy at having found a_ phrase. 
“That was what your great man 
meant, Marie—the law of freedom. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Pembroke? ” 

“T should say that was exactly what 
he meant,” said Pembroke. 

** Marie, you hear? Mr. Pembroke 
agrees with me that that was what he 
meant—your great man.” 

**T am sure Mr. Pembroke is an au- 
thority,” Miss Challoner said gravely. 

“Of course he is, dear. Anybody 
with such an expression, and such 
clear, enlightened views, would be an 
authority. You see our great diffi- 
culty of the future is to reconcile free- 
dom and law. But if you have the 
law of freedom, the problem is solved. 
Freedom and law—law in freedom— 
don’t you see? That was what your 
great man meant. You must find me 
out his name.” 

“I think it was Goethe,” said 
Christmas, whose father had well 
grounded him in great authors and 
sayings. 

“Goethe! Of course, how very like 
Goethe! I do so love Goethe!—at 
least I used to love him long ago; but 
now I don’t love him; oh, no! I don’t 
like him at all! That is, I like him, 
you know, of course—we all do; but 
I don’t believe in him quite so much. 
A conservative intellect, a little nar- 
row—no, not narrow—perliaps I 
shouldn’t say that; but narrow for him 
—narrow for what he ought to have 
been. We are sovery advanced now, 
I have quite given up German phil- 
osophy of that time-—not given it up, 
you know; I don’t mean that—but I 
don’t read it quite so much. You 
have read a great deal, Mr. Pembroke, 
I am sure.” 

‘We had nothing to do in Japan 
but to read. We had hardly any so- 
ciety. But I ought to have read more 
than I did.” 
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You have lived in Japan! 
How very delightful! How I should 
like to live in Japan. No, not to live 
there, of course; but to see it, to travel 
there. I don’t think I should though, 
they have strange ways there. Don’t 
the ladies there —haven’t I read some- 
thing very strange, and some people 
would call it shocking, perhaps? How 
very strange! Perhaps you have seen 
them yourself? But I am sure you 
have not, and then, perhaps, it’s not 
true?” 

Christmas could not well say wheth- 
er it was true or not, as he had not the 
least idea what Mrs. Seagraves meant. 

“But things are very much ad- 
vanced in Japan, are they not?” she 
went on. “Iam told that the advance- 
ment in Japan is something marvel- 
lous. Not whatwe call advancement, 
of course. Gh dear no! Of course 
not. But still advancement, you 
know. We have been advancing 
here, Mr. Pembroke, during your ab- 
sence, with giant strides. Well, not 
perhaps exactly with giant strides, 
because when one comes to think of 
it, we really ought to have done a 
great deal more than we have done, 
and it makes one despondent some- 
times. I often think we are not ad- 
vancing at xll—indeed Ido. But we 
are, you know. Oh, yes, we are! It 
would be very sad if we were not 
making progress.” 

“Tam afraid Mr. Pembroke has not 
quise formed his opinions yet,” Marie 
said. ‘* Perhaps he doesn’t even know 
which is advancement and which 
isn’t.” She was maliciously amused. 

“I don’t believe anybody does,” 
Captain Cameron interrupted. ‘ Tell 
you what, Isabel, you ought to adopt 
some plan like that they have, or 
used to have, in the French army with 
the raw recruits to teach them to 
know right from left—twist a wisp of 
hay round one leg and something else 
round the other, and call out ‘hay!’ 
when they wanted the fellow to move 
the right leg, and the name of the 
other thing, whatever it was, when 
they wanted him to move the left. 


« Japan! 
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Let awisp of straw be worn by the ad- 
vanced people.” 

** My brother is such a reactionary,” 
Mrs. Seagraves said, smiling sweetly 
on Pembroke. “I despair of him. At 
least I don’t despair of him. Oh, no! 
not quite so bad as that. I have good 
hope sometimes for him, if he would 
amend.” 

« Like auld Nickie-ben,” said Came- 
ron. “I aiblins might, we dinna ken, 
still hae a stake.” 

“Oh, for shame, Robert! How can 
you speak in such a way? Not that 
TZ mind, of course; but still the allu- 
sion to auld Nickie-ben—Miss Chal- 
loner might not like.” 

**Pooh! My Lady Disdain doesn’t 
understand a word of it. What do 
people of this generation in England 
know about Burns? You may bet 
your fill, as the Californians say, that 
Miss Marie hasn't a notion of who 
Nickie-ben is.” 

“Tam very fond of Burns, and I 
know that Nickie-ben is—Pluto shall 
we say?” Marie promptly replied. 

“Oh, Ido love Burns! and I love 
auld Nickie-ben,” Mrs. Seagraves said. 
“Not love auld Nickie-ben himself, 
you know. Of course not—what an 
idea! But the thought, I mean. So 
generous, so enlightened! Not ad- 
vanced, of course—oh dear no! Very 
much the reverse, in fact. There is 
no Nickie-ben for ws, Mr. Pembroke!” 

“T am delighted,” Christmas an- 
swered. 

“Oh, yes! I foresee that you and 
I shall agree in most of our opinions. 
You will come and see me in London? 
Robert has pledged himself for you. 
I mean to take you with me to the 
church of the future.” 

“Why don’t you call it the Paulo- 
post future?” asked Captain Came- 
ron. 

**Robert, how can you? Mr. Pem- 
broke, I know, will be greatly inter- 
ested. We hope to do great things 
with the church of the future; and I 
shall enlist Mr. Pembroke. Miss Lyle, 
do you know I have already enlisted 
your young friend Mr. Pembroke for 
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my church of the future? What a 
very delightful young man he is, and 
such a charming talker! But one 
imustn’t say so—one mustn’t let him 
hear one say so; he might be spoilt: 
young menare so easily spoilt. No, not 
spoilt, you know. I would not say 
that: but vain, perhaps, vain you would 
say.” 

** He shan’t become vain here,” Miss 
Lyle said, ** for I shall devote myself 
to undermining any good opinion of 
himself that you may have he!ped him 
to form, Mrs. Seagraves.” 

“You cun’t say that he isn’t a 
charming talker,” Mrs. Seagraves 
said, smiling benignly, and with full 
sincerity, for she really believed that 
she had had quite a delightful conver- 
sation with Christmas, whom she had 
scarcely once allowed to open his 
lips. 

‘*Christmas,” said Miss Lyle, ‘ Sir 
John Challoner wishes very kindly 
that you would dine with him to-day. 
I have told him that as this is your 
very last day here I could hardly spare 
you all the evening, but I have prom- 
ised for you that you will accompany 
him and our friends, and take luncheon 
at the Hall.” 

“Then this is your last day—your 
very last?” Miss Challoner said. 

**My very last.” 

*“ Just now,” Sir John said, with 
gentle correction. ‘You will come, 
Mr. Pembroke?” 

“Oh, yes, he must come,” Marie or- 
dered. 

“IT must come, indeed; I am de- 
lighted,” said our young lover, really 
filled with delight, and saying to him- 
self that as he had made up his mind 
to bury his love in the most secret and 
profound depths of his heart, the more 
friendly he appeared the better. Per- 
haps in those depths of his heart there 
was a feeling of unspeakable relief 
that Captain Cameron was the only 
man present besides Sir John Chal- 
loner and himself. There would be 


no pang in seeing Captain Cameron 
paying friendly attention to Lady Dis- 
dain. 
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As they were going out, Christmas 
was nbout to take his place straight- 
way by Marie's side, and indeed she 
invited him with a look of friendly 
peremptoriness. But Mrs Seagraves 
said : 

«Such steep steps! Mr. Pembroke, 
do please give me your arm. I want 
to talk with you. Robert dear, do 
give Miss Challoner your arm.” 

“Thank you, Captain Cameron, but 
I don’t need any support,” said Marie. 
‘‘T am accustomed to these steps.” 

“Of course she disdains my sup- 


port,” said the brave Legitimist. 
* The old story! I never could win 


the favor of my Lady Disdain! Chal- 
loner, why don’t you have this girl 
tamed?” 

“TI suppose we have all helped to 
spoil her,” Sir John sweetly. 
“* With me she does as she pleases. It 
as the old story with me, Cameron; 
this is the second generation of it with 
me, Mrs. Seagraves.” 

‘Give me your arm, Captain Cam- 
eron. Iask it now that I may show 
how good I am,” Marie said, and they 
came out on the road: Mrs. Seagraves, 
Pembroke, and Sir John Challoner to- 
gether, Marie and Captain Cameron 
behind. As they sauntered 
Mrs. Seagraves pouring forth her 
double stream of talk, which now 
laved this side of a question, and now 
that, they came upon Nathaniel Cramp 
lounging drearily along the road. 
Christmas nodded a friendly salute. 

“Surely,” Mrs. Seagraves said— 
I do know this gen- 


snid 


along, 


‘“‘oh, surely yes! 
tleman?” 

Nat bowed with semi-martial grace, 
and raised his hat, and murmured that 
he had had the honor of being pre- 
sented to Mrs. Seagraves in Avenir 
Hall, London. 

“ Why, of course—how could I have 
forgotten?’—so eloquent 1 speaker, so 
profound a thinker! This gentleman 
—Mr 

“Cramp, madam,” Nathaniel said, 
driven to bay, and full of deep regret 
that he could not give any name which 
had at least two syllables in it. 
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“Cramp, of course—Mr. Cramp. 
How could I have forgotten? Such a 
very remarkable name! No, not re- 
markable though, oh no—not remark- 
able in any disagreeable sense, you 
know—quite the contrary; but still a 
name that one ought not to forget; 
don’t you think so? Mr. Pembroke, 
this gentleman is one of the most 
earnest supporters of the church of 
the future.” 

**Good morning, Natty,” said Ma- 
rie, now coming up. and giving her 
hand to the blushing lad. ** You nev- 
er told me anything about your church 
of the future.” 

““ Why—hullo! ” exclaimed Captain 
Cameron; * if this isn’t my freethink- 
ing ” he was just on the verge of 
saying “barber,” when he checked 
himself: ** friend of Wigmore street! 
I say, yonng man, haven’t we met in 
Wigmore street?” 

“‘T have seen you there,” said Nat, 
with lips compressed, and defiant: 
“I’m not ashamed of it.” 

There was an involuntary smile all 
round. Nat only meant to convey 
that much as he disliked his abandon- 
ed profession, he did not blush for it; 
but his words sounded as though he 
meant to disclaim any inclination to 
blush for having met Captain Came- 
ron. 

““Much obliged, I’m sure,” said 
Cameron, with a jolly laugh. 

“IT beg your pardon,” Nat said, 
conquered by the good humor; “I 
didn’t mean that.” (A slight inclin- 
ation to renewed mirth was visible. 
Marie remained now, however, per- 
fectly grave). “I only meant that 
I’m not ashamed of having been there 
—but I’ve left it now. I don’t care 
for an occupation like that.” 

“You are quite right, Natty,” spoke 
up Marie from the gallant Cameron’s 
arm. ‘ Papa, you know Natty Cramp 
—Mrs. Cramp’s son. I want you so 
much to know him.” 

“Hullo, my Lady Disdain!” Cam- 
eron interjected. “TI say, young fel- 
low, you look a good deal more like a 
soldier than like »——like a civilian. 
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I mean. 
and serve the King. 

“IT am a republican,” said Natty; 
**T don’t believe in kings.” 


You ought to come with me 
” 


“ How delightful!” Mrs. Seagraves 
said; ‘*how very nice, not to believe 
in kings.” 

“ Pish!” Captain Cameron object- 
ed. “ What does it matter whether 
you believe in them or net, xs long as 
they are there? My good fellow, 
what's the use of being a republican 
where there isn’t a republic?” 

“True,” said Nat. ‘I admit that.” 
He spoke with a personal and grim 
significance. 

“Right!” exclaimed Cameron, in 
mistaken triumph over a supposed 
concession. * I thought I could bring 
you to something. I could make a 
man of you; I know I could! Never 
mind your father, my Lady Disdain. 
This young fellow is made for war, 
not finance, I know. He’s in my line, 
not Sir John’s. Come and fight fora 
real king anda good cause, Claude 
Melnotte.” 

This an home- 
thrust, for poor Nat had lately been 
yearning in his secret heart for some 
such possibilities as those that dawned 
upon the darkness of Claude Melnotte. 
But he thought of the republic and the 
church of the future, and he resolved. 

** You're very kind,” he stammered 
out, “and I am very much obliged; 
but I'm a republican on principle.” 

‘Good morning, Natty,” Marie 
said, coming to the rescue, as the pa- 


was unconscious 


tronizing Legitimist now turned scorn- 
fullyaway. ‘ We shall see you again 
—you must come up very soon.” 

* That’s my Radical barber, Isabel,” 
Captain Cameron said, recovering his 
good humor as they moved away. 
‘* That’s the fellow I told you of. He 
seems an honest fellow, though a 
fool " 

“A barber!” said Mrs. Seagraves. 
“How charming—what a very de- 
lightful idea! I do so love to know a 
barber—when has intellect and 
high thoughts—not a common barber, 
I never knew that barbers 


of course. 
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had such advanced views. I shall al- 
ways love barbers for the future—not 
love them really, you know; but feel 
that they are men and brothers. So 
very, very refreshing!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘““HER FATHER LOVED ME—OFT IN- 
VITED ME.” 

“TIT KNEW your father so well,” Sir 
John Challoner said, “ that I feel as 
if you and I were old acquaintances, 
Mr. Pembroke. Miss Lyle has told 
you, of course?” 

“She told me that you and my fa- 
ther began life together,” said Pem- 
broke. 

This conversation took place in the 
library of the Hall, to which Sir John 
at once led Pembroke, leaving Came- 
ron and somebody else, whose name 
Christmas did not quite catch, ‘to 
amuse the ladies while we begin—or 
might we not almost say revive?—an 
acquaintance. 

“She didn’t tell you that we were 
rivals at one time, did she? No? 
Well, I think we were; and I was 
not the favorite one, Mr. Pembroke, 
as you may suppose! We were per- 
haps a little estranged at one time, but 
I think we remained friends always. 
I certainly never changed my opinion 
of your father. He had great talents, 
but no ambition. I had—well, not 
much talent, and great ambitivn. It 
was perhaps the old story—the old fa- 
ble; the hare and the tortoise. Your 
father ought to have made some way 
in life. He could have if he cared 
about such things.” 

“He was thought very highly of in 
his own profession,” said Christmas. 
“T have seen his name mentioned in 
newspapers since I came here.” 

** No doubt, no doubt. I heard his 


name mentioned every now and then. 
But what I mean is that he might have 
got on here in England if he had tried.” 

“But why should a man trouble 
himself to try for what he does not 
value?” asked Christmas. 
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“‘A very sensible question. I have 
put it often to myself. I suppose peo- 
ple say I bave succeeded in life, Mr. 
Pembroke—don’t they?” 

**Miss Lyle hastold me so. I hard- 
ly know anybody else in England.” 

* Well, I have succeeded in a cer- 
tain sense. I never dreamed, when 
I was a boy, of anything like this,” 
and Sir John threw a comprehensive 
glance around him, taking in, appar- 
ently, not merely the library and the 
Hall, but his whole worldly position 
and possessions. ‘I was a little dis- 
appointed in early life; and I turned 
my attention then to making a way in 
the world. Will you be shocked if I 
say that I was mainly impelled by a 
spirit of disappointed rivalry with 
your father? I will show him, I said, 
that I can succeed in something. 
Strange, is it not? Well, I goton. I 
went into the great field of modern 
adventure—railways and finance. I 
married, Mr. Pembroke, for money— 
strictly for money; and I dare say I 
was happier on the whole than if I 
had married for love. My wife has 
long been dead, but her daughter has 
taken her place. I hope you like my 
daughter?” 

“Everybody must,’ Christmas re- 
plied. 

“Glad to hear you say so—I think 
her perfection, of course. People say 


she is good-looking, and I know that 
she is good. She is clever, too, and 


will have ambition when she goes a 
little into the world and sees what life 
is. Well, I employed my wife’s mon- 
ey for our common advancement. I 
got into Parliament. I made myself 
useful, and I made myself trouble- 
some; and I am, accordingly, a bar- 
Iam not content; I have two 
want to 


onet. 
things yet to accomplish. I 
be in the House of Lords, and I want 
—as a first step—to be of society.” 

‘But you are in society already, 
surely,” said Christmas, conscious in 
his heart of 
Jolin was not in society. 

“In society, yes; but T said of so- 
ciety. You perceive the difference? 


a vague wish that Sir 
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It is considerable; but you have not 
yet been in the way of observing our 


trivial distinctions. Well, Mr. Pem- 
broke, I don’t mind telling the son of 
an early friend that though I am tn 
society [ am hardly yet of it; and 
I mean to be. Many things were 
against me hitherto. I was known to 
have risen from the ranks, of course, 
and my wife was not a person of birth 
or great culture, though very good 
and sensible, and clever too. My 
daughter has education as well as ta- 
lent, and she may perhaps—of course, 
one can’t say—she may marry some- 
body in and of society. That would 
be a good thing, but of course she 
will always be free to make her own 
choice. I should not pretend to con- 
trol her in the least. You see my am- 
bition, Mr. Pembroke, and perhaps 
you don’t think very much of it.” 

“Oh, I don’t say that; I suppose a 
man must have ambition of some 
kind—here in England at least,” 
Christmas answered despondingly, 
and almost regretting he had ever 
come to the land where it is not even 
enough to be in society if one be not 
also of society. 

“You'll find it so, believe me. 
Even our aristocracy here have found 
it out. The idle old days of being a 
gentleman and nothing else have 
gone by. A duke toils at the head of 
some government department. A 
marquis’s heir works night and day— 
Whitehall in the morning, the House 
of Commons at night. Not only that, 
but the younger sons of the aristocracy 
are actually pushing themselves into 
business—into finance, and even into 
trade.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Christ- 
mas, resolving to overwhelm Natty 
Cramp with this knowledge on the 
first opportunity, but longing all the 
while to be in the drawing-room with 
the ladies. 

“There’s a young fellow inside, 
Ronald Vidal, the younger son of Earl 
Paladine, a very cld Norman family 
—you will meet him in a few moments 
—who seems to me to have a positive 
29 
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genius for finance; I am bringing 
him out. He is a very clever fellow; 
at one time he thought of giving him- 
self up to art, and he showed great 
promise, but now he is taking to 
finance. He wants money, Pembroke, 
but he is of society; I have money, 
but—well, I said that before. Yes, I 
know a younger son who is a news- 
paper correspondent and another who 
is a partner in a coffee warehouse. 
Well, that isa change since your fa- 
ther’s early days and mine! That 
brings me back to your own affairs. 
We must have a long talk over them 
when I return to London; we should 
not have leisure and quiet to-day. You 
have a profession? ” 

**I suppose I might call myself a 
railway engineer, but I don’t much 
like the business, at least here,” said 
Christmas. ‘I think of going back to 
Japan, or to India.” 

“Oh, no; atleast we will think over 
things first. I can, perhaps, help— 
or at least advise you. I can tell yeu 
many things—I observe life a good 
deal in ,intervals of occupation. I 
want you to regard me as a friend, 
Pembroke, and to consult me freely. 
No, no, don’t let us talk of thanks— 
your father’s son has a claim, Come, 
I wanted just these few words of talk; 
the rest will keep for London. Shall 
we find Mrs. Seagraves and Marie?” 

This conversation did not run on as 
smoothly as it has been set down here. 
Sir John kept moving about the libra- 
ry, taking down a here and 
there, and inviting Christmas’s atten- 
tion to this or that particular edition. 
Sometimes he picked up from a table 
or a cabinet some little object of art or 
curiosity and showed it to his visitor; 
once or twice, as if unconsciously, he 
took a letter that lay open on his desk, 
and, asking Christmas if he cared 
about celebrities, remarked that it was 
in the handwriting of some great min- 
ister or other eminent personage. This 
might be kindly good nature, wishing 
to amuse its visitor, or it might be the 
ostentation of a nouveau riche. Even 
a more critical observer than Christ 
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mas might have found it not quite 
easy to decide which was the impulse. 
Perhaps Sir Jolin was inspired by nei- 
ther one feeling nor the other, but 
was only anxious to find out what were 
the tastes of his visitor, as Ulysses 
tested the inclinations of the disguised 
Achilles. 

“If you were staying longer in 
Durewoods,” Sir John said, ‘I would 
ask you to make this library your 
place of study or lounge. But you 
will come here again; you will come 
here again.” 

As they left the library, and passed 
through halls and corridors, Sir John 
still kept drawing Pembroke’s atten- 
tion to this or that object of interest 
or object that ought to be interesting. 
But if his design in such a course were 
to discover what Christmas’s tastes 
were, he must have been disappoint- 
ed, or must have come to the conclu- 
sion that Christmas had no tastes at 
all. For the poor youth had so much 
to do with keeping down his feelings 
on other subjects that he could not get 
up any decent seeming of interest in 
pictures, books, or curiosities. Every 
sentence of Sir John’s friendly and 
confidential exposition of his own 
hopes and plans seemed to put Christ- 
mas more and more distinctly outside 
the threshold, so to speak. Marie 
Challoner had talked so kindly and 
openly to him, that Christmas had felt 
within his own breast something of 
the gloomy grandeur of a disappointed 
lover. Sir John seemed to have, in 
the easiest and mostunconscious man- 
ner, conveyed to our hero a convic- 
tion that even in holding such 9 
thought in his secret heart he was 
guilty of a preposterous absurdity. 

Sir John often leaned in an almost 
affectionate way on Christmas’s shoul- 
der. They came thus to the door of a 
drawing-room, where they heard 
sounds of music. Sir John was talk- 
ing with Christmas in the friendliest 
confidence. Suddenly, as they enter- 


ed the room, as if reminded of him- 
self, he withdrew his 
sumed at once his heahitneal manner of 


arm, and re- 
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composed and somewhat cold urbani- 
ty. The change was that which would 
naturally be made by a man of warm 
and genial friendship who neverthe- 
less did not choose to wear his heart 
upon his sleeve. It thus impressed 
Christmas, and he felt grateful for the 
sincerity of the friendship it implied. 
He was glad of a little friendship just 
then. 

Mr. Ronald Vidal was seated at the 
piano, on which he had been playing, 
while Mrs. Seagraves and Miss Chal- 
loner stood near. Captain Cameron 
was leaning with his manly back 
against the chimney-piece, and looked 
as if he had had enough of music. The 
moment Sir John and Christmas en- 
tered the young man stopped his play- 
ing, and twirled himself quickly round 
on his piano-stool until he faced the 
company. He was a bright, hand- 
some, yellow-haired young man, with 
a soft complexion, and a fice almost 
feminine in its outlines, although his 
figure looked solid and strong enough, 
and he had very white fat hands. He 
wore a long silky, light-brown mous- 
tache, and no beard. He was the sort 
of person whom an admiring young 
woman might take as a model for a 
troubadour in a picture. If this was 
embryo Finance, then Finance seemed 
happier than most divinities in her 
power of disguise. 

‘*No more of that from yours tru- 
ly,” Mr. Vidal promptly said. “I 
know how Challoner feels when peo- 
ple are playing music at him.” 

“T don’t think I ought to be charged 
with ever showing # want of pa- 
tience,” said Sir John, smiling. 

‘““No, but of: course one feels that 
one isn’t in tune when everybody is 
not as much of an enthusiast as Mrs. 
Seagraves, for example. I know Cam- 
eron hates music; but then we don’t 
mind him—he has to suffer.” 

“‘T like music immensely,” Camer- 
on said, “* but not that sort of effem- 
nate music—only fit for boys and girls 
fancying themselves crossed in love. 
< like ‘ Scots wha hae,’ or the ‘ Flow- 


ers of the Forest 9 There wasn niper 
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in our regiment—long ago, in the 
good old days before Progress—if you 
only heard him—oh!” And in de- 
spair of conveying any adequate 
idea of what this musician could do, 
Captain Cameron stopped short 
abruptly. 

“I believe it is not usual to intro- 
duce people now,” said Miss Challo- 
ner; ‘*but I do it——”’ 

“Therefore you do it, perhaps,” 
Captain Cameron interrupted. 

«Therefore I do it, if you like,” 
said dear Lady Disdain, graciously. 

“Mr. Vidal, I want to introduce Mr. 
Christmas Pembroke and you to each 
other. Mr. Pembroke has lived in 
Japan, and grown familiar there with 
all the hideous things that you have 
been trying to persuade Mrs. Sea- 
graves and me to admire.” 

“Oh, but I do admire Japanese 
things,” said Mrs. Seagraves. “I 
think everything Japanese is so very 
lovely. Not everything, of course; 
because, as Marie says, some Japa- 
nese things are hideous. But we need 
not admire the hideous; we may se- 
lect and keep to the beautiful. Now, 
the colors of that fan which Mr. Vidal 
so admires—could anything be more 
lovely?” 

* But that isn’t Japanese,” Chirist- 
mas said, to whom Mrs. Seagraves 
had handed the fan, ‘* that thing was 
never made in Japan.” Perhaps he 
was not sorry to have an opportunity 
of contradicting somebody. 

“Oh yes! surely yes! that is Japa- 
nese—Mr. Vidal says so.” Mrs. Sea- 
graves pleaded as earnestly as if she 
were appealing to Justice against some 
darksome wrong. 

Christmas shook his head. “That 
thing was never in Japan, I can assure 
you; uniess somebody took it out 
there and brought it back.” 

“So mucn for enthusiasm,” said 
Cameron. ‘ Let.me look at it. Why, 
of course it isn’t Japanese—unless the 
Palais Royal is ia Japan. Is this your 
connoisseurship. Vidal? Eh? Am I 


to jadge of your music by this—your 


— hat d'ye 
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** Oh, Chopin is divine—a divinity!” 
Mrs. Seagraves exclaimed. 
‘I hope he is; for some of you 


would be simply Atheists without 
him,” her brother remarked. 

**I do so love Atheists,” said Mrs. 
Seagraves—‘“at least, I like them, 


they are so very interesting; but of 
course one is sorry for their opinions, 
you know—only they are so nice! I 
know such very delightful Athe- 
ists!” 

Mr. Ronald Vidal lapsed out of the 
general conversation the moment any- 
body who professed to know anything 
intervened. He Marie away 
too, and began to describe the Wag- 
ner music to her. He talked with im- 
mense vivacity, and he knew a good 
deal of many things; but 
thought any point worth arguing, and 
he had no faculty of improving his 
own knowledge by any supplementa- 
ry information. If he did not seize 
upon the right idea at the first flash, 
he never got at it afterward. He 
liked to be an authority upon every- 
thing, and to direct people how they 


drew 


he never 


were to think. He was a good-natured 
youth, with a manner which seemed 
brilliant, because he talked very quick- 
ly, and passed with a leap from sub- 
ject to subject But he never said a 
very clever thing 


g, under- 
stood a joke. 


und never 
He got on particularly 
well with women, who liked his quick 
talk, and his free familiar in 
which there was not a hint of impu- 
dence or anything offensive. He was 
free with women, almost as if he were 
one of themselves; and most of them 
liked his ways, and petted him. He 
could play on the piano wonderfully, 
sing finelv, was wild about Chopin 
and Balzac, and pre-Raphaelitism ; 
and could tell ladies exactly how to 
think and talk on these subjects; and 
how to arrange their china and their 
Salviati-glass; and how their dresses 
ought to be made; and what colors 
harmonized with what; and what 
flowers were allowable in one’s bon- 


ways 


net or one’s hair. 


Christ 


half 


nas ohserved him with 
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contemptuous sullenness, thinking him 
a fribble and a sort of epicene crea- 
ture, and growing every now and then 
ashamed to find how like his own sen- 
timents toward the British aristocracy 
were becoming to those of Nat Cramp. 
Christmas was wrong in his judgment. 
The Hon. Ronald Vidal was no frib- 
ble. With all his superficial ways, 
that young man was really very clev- 
er, and he was profoundly in earnest 
in everything he talked about. If he 
lectured ladies occasionally on dresses 
and bonnets, it was as the exponent of 
a deep theory in art which prescribed 
a purpose and acolor for everything, 
from a fresco in a church to a ribbon 
in a girl’s hair. 

Sir John Challoner drew Christmas 
into the recess of a window. 

“You will like to’ observe things, 
he said. ‘ You see in our friend Ro- 
nald Vidal xn illustration of a new fig- 
ure in our age. There is the son of 
an earl, brought up to do nothing, 
who is sometimes, I can tell you, my 
master in bold and subtle financial 
combinations, and who once, when he 
had cleared twenty thousand pounds 
at a stroke, spent the whole of it in be- 
coming lessee and manager of a thea- 
tre because he thought he had discov- 
ered a new Siddons, and had a theory 
of his own about the drama of modern 
life. He has founded no end of ama- 
teur musical societies, and he las sung 
as first tenor in an Italian theatre. He 
knows the ways and the people of the 
House of Commons, of which he isn’t 
& member, better than I do; and he 
knows a hundred times more about 
the fashions in ladies’ dress than my 
daughter. A few he 
would have been a crusader and a 
troubadour.” 

“That is progress indeed! Christ- 


” 


centuries ago 


mas said, beginning to think that he 
found a fine quality of satire and cyn- 
icism developing within him. 
“From a crusader to a financier?” 
Sir John asked with his quiet smile. 
“To a stage manager, I meant.” 
“The crusades were on a larger 


scale certainly,” Sir John said. ‘In 
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that way we have degenerated. ButI 
am glad to see an earl’s son in busi- 
ness-—and he and I are in a sort of 
partnership, did I tell you? His fa- 
ther and mother asked me, Pembroke 
—made it a positive favor on my 
part.” 

“That is progress,” Christmas felt 
impelled to say, but he was not quite 
certain whether Sir John had been 
speaking seriously or satirically. He 
had been observing Marie’s father as 
closely as his condition of feeling al- 
lowed, but he could not yet make up 
his mind as to whether Sir John was a 
cynic or a sycophant in his dealings 
with the families of the peerage. 

The visit was disagreeable to Christ- 
mas. He had hardly any chance of 
speaking to Marie at luncheon, and 
Mrs. Seagraves bored him. He got 
away at last as quietly as possible, 
saying nothing which could remind 
any one that that was the last day of 
his visit to Durewoods. Marie did 
not even notice his going, as Mr. Ro- 
nald Vidal, full of spirits, was telling 
her something very interesting appar- 
ently at the time. Christmas passed 
quietly out of the house and out of the 
grounds. He found Miss Lyle in her 
balcony, leaning over and talking to 
Merlin. She told Merlin that Mr. 
Pembroke was going away to-mor- 
row, and added, ‘“‘ We shall be lonely 
here, Merlin, shan’t we?” 

‘No, no, none lone; none lone!” 
the old man said in earnest and al- 
angry remonstrance. ‘ Made- 
moiselle, no!” 

“Why not, Merlin?” 

‘* Mademoiselle have me!” and he 
smete a great blow on his chest to in- 
dicate apparently that there he was 
and there he remained, like Marshal 
MacMahon. 

‘Merlin doesn’t endure any rivalry, 
you see,” Miss Lyle said, with a cer- 
tain gratified expression. 

Meanwhile Merlin, who was, as will 
be understood, underneath the balco- 
ny on the grass, was apparently in 
) He was look- 


most 


some embarrassment. 
ing downward, as if searching for 
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something. He had a dim idea that 
what he said must have grieved 
Christmas, and he was trying to find 
something consoling and complimen- 
tary to say, and English words to put 
itin. Suddenly he caught the idea, 
and looked up. 

“‘Mlie. Marie lone. Oh, yes, yes! 
Mile Marie, she lone! Yes, yes? 
Mile. Leel none lone. No!” 

“Mlle. Marie seemed very happy 
just now,” said Christmas, in expla- 
nation to his hostess, for Merlin had 
not waited for any answer or com- 
ment, but disappeared into the house. 

“T am not sorry to hear it,” said 
Dione. ‘Iwasa little afraid—shall 
I confess it?—that you might fall in 
love with her, Chris; but Iam glad to 
see that you are heart-whole; that 
shows some sense, and I think the 
more highly of you. It would never 
do, Chris, believe me; and if you are 
at «ll like your father, I should be sor- 
ry tosee you made unhappy for the 
best woman that ever lived!” 

Never hero bore up better than 
Christmas did all that evening under 
trying conditions. He was hurt to 
the quick, and he could not and would 
not complain. Why should he com- 
plain? he asked himself. He was 
only an acquaintance, like another; he 
had helped Miss Challoner to pass her 
time for a few dull days, and now 
livelier companions had come, and he 
was naturally forgotten. It served 
him right, he told himself mentally. 
Had he always remembered the sweet, 
kind father’s friend— 
seemingly his own only friend—when 
a pretty girl smiled on him? 

So he rallied up, and pulled himself 
together, and made himself as agreea- 
ble as he could to Miss Lyle, and was 
prepared to leave Durewoods the next 
morning with a heart steeled firm by 
philosophy and rigid endurance. Alas 
for the philosophy and the endurance 
when, as Miss Lyle and he sat in the 
balcony after dinner, and looked over 
the sea, a flutter and swirl of rather 
impetuous petticoats was heard in the 
room, and presently Marie Challoner 


woman—his 
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was with them on the balcony, look- 
ing brilliant with motion and haste 
and friendly good nature. 

“Am not I a wild girl, Miss Lyle? 
I don’t wonder if you scold me. I 
have left my people, and escaped fora 
moment, all alone, and with this shawl 
over my head. I had not a chance of 
saying one word of good-by to Mr. 
Pembroke to-day, and he vanished 
somehow, and I couldn't let him leave 
us in that way.” 

“You are a good creature, Marie,” 
said Miss Lyle; ‘but isn’t this rather 
an escapade?” 

“Oh no! Ishall be back before I 
am missed by any one. I shall fly 
back. But to part in that way would 
have been so unfriendly.” 

Pembroke stood silent. He was 
overwhelmed with emotion. He 
could not speak as yet, and he knew 
that both the women looked at him. 

**Good-by, Mr. Pembroke—no, not 
good-by, but au We shall 
see you in London.” 

“Don’t forget 
Christmas, trying to smile and look 
pleasant. 

“Come to us, and don’t allow us to 
forget you—au revoir! * 

‘I must see you safely home.’ 

“Indeed you must not! Have I not 
broken bounds, evaded, escaped, to 
say a parting word, and to pledge you 
to see us in London? Would you be- 
tray me? Good-by for the present; 
good night, Miss Lyle: don’t be too 
angry with me!” 
then wrapped her shawl again over 
her head, and there was an undulat- 
ing of skirts and a rustle of silk, and 
she was gone. 

‘Those girls!” said Dione. ‘ But 
why do I talk of girls? No girl but 
herself would have done that.” 

The moon just then rose, and Christ- 
mas remained silent. 

Next day Christmas stood in the 
stern of the Saucy Lass, and looked 
back upon the place where he had 
been so happy. He could see the roof 
of the Hall, and the trees that shelter- 
ed it; and could trace the double row 
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of trees that marked the steep road up 
which he had driven with Marie Chal- 
loner that first night, and the woods 
that sloped down to the water—the 
woods which held the broad, lonely 
hollow, where he and she had stood 
side by side! Only a few days ago— 
he could hardly convince himself that 
days so few had passed—and every- 
thing—the very sunlight included— 
had been changed for him. He felt 
exalted into a kind of sublime wretch- 
edness. He was half wild with love 
and the struggle for self-repression 
and boyish shame. He felt as if he 
could not leave the place. He had 
half-crazy ideas of leaping ashore and 
hiding himself in the woods—in that 
fatal hollow—and waiting there in the 
hope that she would come there, per- 
haps that very day, and seeing her 
once If she had any feeling 
for him, she must come there—she 
would come; and he should see her, 
and speak with her once more—even 
once: and what matter if he died 
then? For his was the happy melan- 
choly age of egotism when we believe 
in our hearts that fate must surely be 
willing to make our lives into some- 
thing dramatic, and to bring down the 
curtain for us at any moment when we 
give the signal. 

Perhaps he might even have com- 
mitted some absurdity of the kind he 
meditated but that the Saucy Lass 
rang her bell, blew her steam whistle, 
and moved away from the pier. She 
moved slowly seaward a few hundred 
yards, and then, as if the Destinies 
meant to torture poor Christmas by 
keeping him still in sight of his lost 
Elysium, she suddenly came to a stop. 
There remained motionless, <A 
bank of clay, which sometimes at low 
water obstructed the little estuary’s 
course, lad lately been increased in 


more. 


she 


bulk by the washings of some unusu- 
ally high tides, and now the tide be- 
ing on the ebb, and the Saucy Lass ra- 
ther heedlessly steered, she had run 
her bows and her keel into it, and 
stuck fast. So there stood Christmas, 
while the captain and crew were striv- 
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ing to get her off; and he could see 
the roof of the Hall still, and could, in 
the words of a once famous adventur- 
er, have ‘flung a biscuit ashore "— 
and he could not get there. He was 
kept there, neither living nor dead. 
To think that all this time he might as 
well have been on shore; that he 
might have seen her once again; that 
perhaps that very moment she might 
be in that hollow of the woods! He 
chafed and fretted against the powers 
above, and the mud bank, and the 
Saucy Lass, and destiny. 

An hour went on, and the Saucy 
Lass had not gone off. She must wait 
now for the rise of the tide, it seemed, 
and that would time yet. 
Meanwhile the weather had begun to 
change. The sun, which had looked 
with unpitying poor 
Christmas’s pain, was now covered 
with clouds, and a little chilly wind 
blew, and presently the heaven was 


be some 


brightness on 


all gray. Then came a heavy dull 
drizzle, and the sea became of lead 
under a leaden sky; and the sea birds 
flew low down to the water, and sent 
forth dreary cries. The Hall 
woods and the village were seen no 
more: went out in mist and in gloom. 
Then it rained heavily, and every- 
thing seemed miserable. 

Christmas felt a dismal satisfaction 
in the new aspect of the scene and the 
condition of the weather. They suit- 
ed with his humor. Besides, they set- 
tled the question of returning to the 
shore. He might wander in vain 
through the dripping woods on such a 
day as that! He must go his way—all 
he asked now was that the Saucy Lass 
would go hers, and take him from that 
place. 

At last the movement of the steam- 
er’s paddles told him that she was 
about to work herself free. At the 
same moment he heard the sound of 


and the 


oars, and saw that a boat had come up 
to the side of the steamer. In an in- 
stant Nat Cramp, portmanteau, rifle- 
ease, and all, ready for travelling, 
scrambled on board, and Christmas 


and he exchanged a greeting. 
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“IT wasn’t quite certain about going 
back to-day,” said Nat; “mother 
would have liked me to But 
where’s the use, and having to go at 
last? And when I found that the 
steamer hadn’t got off, I took it as the 
h:nd of destiny, and I came.” 

Christmas was a little amused at the 
thought of destiny’s hand troubling 
itself to make a special sign to Mr. 
Cramp. But he had been thinking, 
vaguely perhaps, but still thinking, 
about destiny’s interference in his own 
affiirs, which seemed quite a natural 
and proper sort of thing for destiny to 
do. 

**Going to London?” the one child 
of destiny asked of the other. 

“T’m going to London—yes, in the 
first place,” Nat said, gloomily; ** but 
I shan’t be in London for long. I have 
made up my mind—I told my mother 
so; and that’s one reason why I was 
glad when the boat stuck, you know, 
and let me get away. I couldn't stand 
her sorrowful face the whole day, you 
know.” 

** No,” said Christmas, ‘* I suppose 
not.” But he was not thinking of the 
face of Nat’s mother. 

“Tecan't stand this place—I mean 
England—much longer,” Nat 
*“ oh—we're going at last.” 


say. 


s:id ; 


The Saucy Lass was quite free now, 
and she splashed her way toward the 
gray waters of the broad bay. Christ- 
mas and Nat stood in the streaming 
nist and looked back, and tried to see 
the shore and the woods. 

“Yes, 'm going away,” Nat said, 
returning with a half audible sigh to 
his own affairs. “I mean to leave 
this old used-up country. I’m sick of 
it! Nothing but classes and ranks, 
and aristocracy, and caste, and all 
sorts of things like that! What way 
is there for a man of any spirit here? 
None, sir—none. I hate the 
thing. Ishall seek out a career for 
myself.” 

** Where are you going? ” 

“To the West of course—the new 
world. Ill take advice. The 
young republic beyond the western 


whoie 


your 
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waves!” And Nat flung the arm 
which did not hold the rifle-case proud- 
ly abroad, as if he were doing homage 
to the republic that ‘rears her crest 
unconquered and sublime above the 
far Atlantic.” Indeed, the poetic youth 
had those very lines of Byron’s in his 
mind at the time, and he would have 
burst out with them if he had not fear- 
ed that Christmas would smile. For 
poor Nat had a terrible fear of being 
laughed at by persons whom he pre- 
sumed the world regarded as his so- 
cial superiors. Thus, republican and 
democrat that he was, he paid the trib- 
ute of his enforced homage to worldly 
position and rank twenty times a day. 
He was afraid of it even when it pre- 
sented itself to him in the modest dis- 
guise of so unpretending a person as 
Christmas Pembroke. Thus in the 
classic days people were vaguely con- 
scious of the presence of an awful dei- 
ty, and were fear 
though the god showed himself in the 
form and aspect of some ordinary 
mortal. 

‘‘Going to the States? Quite right,” 
* Of course it’s the 
best thing you can do; you will be 
Go out West— 


moved to even 


said Christmas. 


sure to get on there. 
that is your place.” 

“T'll make a name there,” the en- 
thusiast exclaimed; ‘and people here 
shall hear of me before I come back to 
England again.” 

**What would you come back for? 
What do you want here?” 

“I don’t know,” Nat said wildly, 
not daring to confess that he felt him- 
self in imagination dragging at each 
remove a lengthening chain, and that 
all his dreams were of bursting in 
some day upon the stage of English 
life x» splendid personage with name 
and money from the republic beyond 
the Atlantic. 

“Don’t think of coming back,” the 
kindly Christmas went on, in the full 
belief that he was giving the best pos- 
sible “Go out there deter- 
Send for your mother 


advice. 
mined to stxy. 


when you get settled, and have her 
out there.’ 


’ 
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Nat looked a little gloomy. “Are 
you remaining here?” he asked, ten- 
tatively. 

“I have to remain here for some 
time. I don’t know what I shall do 
with myself yet. My father wished 
me to Jive in England—why, I don’t 
know. I sometimes wish I never had 
come here,”’ Christmas added, desper- 
ately. ‘Does it always rain like this? 
Is the climate always so detestable? I 
hate that sort of sky and an atmos- 
phere like this.” 

The Saucy Lass rounded the head- 
Jand and was in the broad bay, and 
Durewoods was extinguished. 

Meanwhile Marie Challoner, weath- 
er-bound, was endeavoring to the best 
of her power to amuse her father’s 
guests. She played a game of billiards 
with Captain Cameron, and she show- 
ed her prints and photographs and 
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music to Mrs. Seagraves; and she 
played chess with Mr. Ronald Vidal, 
and he sang to her, and she sang to 
him. She was sorry Christmas had 
gone, but glad on the whole that she 
had known him; glad, though his 
coming had brought with it some lit- 
tle foreboding perhaps of perplexity 
and pain. She thought of him with 
kindly memory, and with hope to 
meet him again, and she even missed 
him, and wished that she had had him 
for a brother, or even a cousin per- 
haps. And if the day had been fine, 
and shee could have got away, she 
would in all likelihood have gone to 
the beautiful little lovely hollow in the 
breast of the wood where she had been 
with him. But if the day had been 
fine, she would probably have taken 
Mrs. Seagraves and Mr. Ronald Vidal 
too. 
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IGHT’S wavering star, in heaven afar, 
With growing pearl is blending, 
And up the height of sky the light 
In streaks is rich ascending. 


The village wakes; each roof outbreaks 
In smoke-wreaths upward curling; 

And joins the mist, by the soft light kissed, 
From the smooth pond unfurling. 


Bold chanticleer chokes out his cheer, 
His noddixg neck a-glitter; 

With strutting gait then seeks his mate, 
Scratching amid the litter. 


The oxen start the creaking cart 
To the hay-field in the hollow; 
And toper Jake reels, half awake, 
His morning dram to swallow. 


The ale house red is open spread, 
Where, deep in cackling tattle, 
The patriarchs sit at twilight’s flit, 


While lads drive home the cattle. 
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From the crossing road to his green abode 


The Deacon slow emerges, 
And toward the door of the corner store 
His pacing pony urges. 


With eggs and butter and fowls a-flutter, 
While Rob at the manger battens, 
Within he goes, with daughter Rose, 
To choose her silks and satins. 


In fleecy lock, on trip the flock, 
Or pause the grass to nibble; 
While on the walk blends manly talk 
With childhood’s merry treble. 


Sbrill shrieking pup comes dashing wp, 
Stops, grins as if in banter; 

His fore-foot rears, perks sharp his ears, 
Then off in three-legged canter. 


Geese biting, stoop with necks a-loop; 
Boys scrambling by and fighting; 

With many a dove from the blue above 
On dainty toes alighting. 


With sleepy quack, from the corn-house back, 
In a nook of the farm-yard lurking, 

The ducks march out and feed about, 
Their crescent bodies jerking. 


Toils up the lane the lurching wain, 
The hay-dome barnward bringing; 
While with pin hook, along the brook, 

A lad his line is swinging. 


And heed and hear, in warbles clear, 
The bobolink in the meadow, 

Now seen, now lost, as his sheen is crossed 
By sunshine or by shadow. 


The robin’s song floats swect along 
From the old, crooked apple, 

Where Brindle lies and whisks the flies, 
Mottled in dancing dapple. 


And now the sun the hill has won, 
Where he pours out his splendor; 
And grateful nature in every creature 

Thanks the Great Giver render. 
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\ \ THAT is a new country? Per- 

haps we need not inquire too 
closely, since I admit that these United 
States the country in question 
at present. Nor would I pretend to 
offer a cavil-proof definition; I would 
ouly premise that the real newness of 
a community is not to be measured 
mainly by its age in years, nor, as 
Malthus points out, by the number 
or even the density of its popula- 
tion. It is rather the ratio of the 
population to its available means of 
support that has to do, for good and 
evil, with its complete development, 
that brings into play in civilized com- 
munities the competitions, the vices, 
and the virtues which make up the 
complex character of a modern socie- 
ty. Redundance of population is thus 
2 relative thing; it is not a 
tion merely of the census returns, of 
thousands or millions of people, but 
nlso of the amount of subsistence that 
is easily available. I say easily availa- 
ble, because, as we know, there is al- 


are 


ques- 


ways a class of people in cities who 
would rather beg or starve there than 
go into the country for work; like Ri- 
dolfo, they cannot bear to * lose sight 
of the cupola,” even though they know, 
unlike the Florentines of the fifteenth 
century, that they could live much bet- 
ter insome place from which the city 
is not visible. 

In a community that is young in 
years redundance of population may 
occur as a result of immigration or of 
natural increase, and even a thinly 
settled region may be as much over- 
populated as the cities. The High- 
lands of Scotland, for instance, as Mal- 
thus tellsus, were, even when he wrote, 
** probably more redundant in popula- 
tion than any other part of Great Brit- 
win;” and in our own thinly set- 
tled country we find regions where the 
sume condition begins toappear. The 
1870 shows that for ten 


census of 
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years before that date people were 
quitting the sterile hills of New Eng- 
land and seeking the towns and cities. 
The entire population of some States, 
as Maine and New Hampshire, dimin- 
ished during the decade; and it would 
seem that we are approaching the lim- 
its of population in the East. 

But tlie West, the boundless West! 
Well, when we talk of the West we 
need w good orographical map in hand, 
such as the Germans make. Such 
2% map, and the testimony of travel- 
lers who have no transcontinental rail- 
way bonds to sell, will show us that 
there is comparatively little more room 
for population west of the Mississippi 
valley. The geographers estimate the 
whole area of these United States and 
territories at about three and a half 
million square miles, an area not 
greatly less than that of China or of 
Siberia. But from this area we have 
to deduct a full million of square miles 
in one ** block,” nearly a third of the 
whole, for the vast mountain region 
that lies west of the Mississippi val- 
ley. From the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky mountains to the western wall 
of the Sierra Nevada, nine hundred 
miles from east to west in the latitude 
of San Francisco, and from Mexico all 
the way to Canada, twelve hundred 
miles from north to south, the larger 
part of the country is a howling wilder- 
ness; and not only this, but an irre- 
claimable wilderness. Explorers and 
surveyors tell us that most of this region 
is a malpays, an unwatered country of 
barren mountains and sterile high- 
lands, a domain of minerals and of 
and that its mere elevation 
makes it unsuitable for the habitation 
of an agricultural people. Much of 
it is a full mile too high in the 
air for the ripening of crops in our 
latitudes. The territory of Wyoming 
contains 97,000 square miles, and not 
a foot of it is less than four thousand 


snow, 
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The lowest 
valley of Utah, ** except possibly « few 
of the sunken deserts of the South,” is 
higher than the average summits of 
the Allegheny mountains; and Neva- 
da is hardly lower than Utah. We 
know that in South America whole 
communities live and cultivate their 
crops at much greater elevations than 
tliese; but it is in regions that are also 
much nearer the equator and propor- 
tionately warmer. ‘The writer just quo- 
ted suys: “At the Navajo farms in 
Arizona I have seen icicles six inches 
long on the rocks, only three hundred 
feet above the fields, on the 18th of 
June; and in 1871, when the Indians 
had with great labor brought forward 
a crop of corn und planted young or- 
chards, on the night of May 31, a 
storm of sleet froze every plant and 


feet above the sea-level. 


tree solid to the ground. . 

If there were no other causes, eleva- 
tion alone’ would render half the 
far West unfit for the farmer.’* 
And General W. B. Hazen tells us 
from his own observation, in ** The 


North American Review ” (January, 
1875), that the western limit of our 
agricultural lands has already been 
reached by settlements along the fron- 
tier, from the Rio Grande to the 49th 
parallel of latitude.” ‘From the 
100th meridian to the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, a distance of twelve hun- 
dred miles, there is not more than one 
acre to the hundred that has any ap- 
preciable value for agricultural pur- 
poses, or that will for the next hun- 
dred years sell for any appreciable 
sum. Moreover, for hundred 
miles before reaching that meridian 
there is comparatively little good 
land.” Andheadds: ‘* The phenomena 
of the formation and rapid growth of 
new, rich and populous States will no 
more be seen in our present domain.” 

No; the westward-rolling tide of 
population is already beating against 
the limits of our habitable domain; 
and there, except for a scanty popula- 
tion of miners and graziers, the proud 
wave must be stayed. Doubtless our 

* J. H. Beadle, ‘‘ The Undeveloped West.” 
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liabituble country is to be much more 
thickiy settled than at present. But 
this does not imply that our popula- 
tion is to rival that of India or China. 

Climate, and other things which 
could be treated only in a technical 
essuy, wre against us; and each new 
census fills short not only of the popu- 
lar expectation, but of the estimates 
of experts made in advance. While 
still distant from the limit 
of our population, we are probably 
much nearer it than we suppose. We 
people continents by steam-power now- 
aduys; and the process las been car- 
ried on so rapidly in America that 
our immigrants are already returning 
in considerable numbers to Europe. 

But this question must not detain 
us. Let me ask another that is allied 
With it; namely, How old is the Ameri- 
can character to-day ? 

People say that the American char- 
acter is unformed; and it is a fashion 
with some to say that there is no Amer- 
ican character as yet. I do not think so; 
the national type seems to me quite 
us definite Like 
any other, the American character is 
of course undergoing constant change 


we wre 


as most others. 


and development, for growth has no 
fixed limits in its processes, and we 
speak roughly when we speak of its 
But our character seems to 
No 


de- 


stages. 
me to have gained its features. 
size wus ever 
veloped so rapidly. The fusing pro- 
as in a blast-furnace; 


nation of equal 


cess goes on 
one generation, a single year even, 
transforms the English, the German, 
the Irish emigrant into an Amer- 
ican. Uniform institutions, ideas, lan- 
guage, the influence of the majority, 
bring us soon toa similar complexion ; 
the individuality of the immigrant, 
almost even his traits of race and re- 
ligion, fuse down in the democratic 
alembic like chips of brass thrown 
into the melting pot. The resulting 
character seems to me a definite al- 
loy; and its homogeneity is a guar- 
anty that the nation is to remain one 
ns long as the Federal Government 
shall retain the least efficiency. It is 
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hard to see what cause of civil war 
should arise among a people so homo- 
language, customs, and 
ideas as ourselves. We are one as no 
other great nation of Christendom is; 
and it seems unlikely that domestic 
quarrels, as about tariffs, or in this 
late age any discussion between Catho- 
lic and Protestant, should become 
bitter enough to bring about any 
secession wars. Predictions are dan- 
gerous, but what is there for us to 
quarrel about, unless a dictator should 
try to make himself our king some 
day? 

Now this means, in a word, that the 
chief features of the American charac- 
ter are already developed, and are 
likely to remain for a long time what 
they are to-day. Should I try to mark 
any definite periods in a process so 
continuous and delicate as the growth 
of a character, I would say that the 
time of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was its plastic epoch, the mo- 
ment when crystallization took place 
in the turbid solution; or, reverting to 
the apter figure of organic growth, 
that the American character entered 
upon its youth at the Revolution, as 
it will reach its majority at our cen- 
tennial of 1876. 

The young national character was in 
a large part composed of mutinous fac- 
tors, three in number: ‘The persecu- 
ted Puritans fled to New England, the 
oppressed Catholics to Maryland, the 
defeated cavaliers and royalists to Vir- 
ginia.” Lord Clarendon said, long be- 
fore the Revolution, ‘The colonies 
are already hardened into republics.” 
Still, the fact of allegiance remained, 
and much of its spirit; and it was not 
until the spirit of allegiance was fairly 
driven out by the first war of secession 
that the spirit of democracy took its 
place. : 

But this spirit, though it was not 
new to the American character, did 
not become its dominant trait until the 
time of the Revolution; it was not 
even a dominant agency in forming 
the characters of those who led it. 
The leaders of the Revolution were af- 


geneous in 
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ter all British colonists; they were the 
descendants at no long remove of 
English parents. They were trained 
in English speech, habits, and tradi- 
tions, were governed by English laws, 
and owned allegiance to British sov- 
ereigns during youth and mature man- 
hood for years before they thouglit of 
rebellion. Now no 
more distinct from each other in a po- 
litical point of view than his who 
owns allegiance to a personal sover- 
eign and his who refuses allegiance, 
but acquiesces in the rule of a majori- 
ty. Ido not say which is the better 
frame of mind; I simply point out 
the great distance between the two. 
Americans have made the transi- 
tion from one to the other within the 
century that began in 1776. Before 
that time, in spite of their restlessness 
and the fast growing spirit of democ- 
racy, they were proud of their allegi- 
ance; since that time they have been 
proud that they shook it off. 

The American colonists, then, as far 
as I learn, for I speak under correc- 
tion, considered themselves as essen- 
tially English, just as English colo- 
nists consider themselves to-day. Was 
Thackeray the an Englishman 
for being born in Calcutta? He 
would have been little of an Indian 
after all, had these provinces revolt- 
ed, and if he had cast his lot with 
successful rebels. No, we must 
not forget the Anglicism, if I may 
so call it, of our colonial ances- 


characters are 


less 


tors. The English character was ripe 
in the Revolutionary fathers them- 
selves. The leading spirits of those 


days were mature men when the great 
rebellion broke out. In 1776 Wash- 
ington was forty-four years old, and 
Franklin, a venerable man of seventy, 
had already lived seventeen years in 
England. Jefferson, who loved art, 
and John Adams, who disliked it, were 
respectively twelve and twenty years 
past their majority. 

These men, indeed, were born in 
America; they lived mostly here, and 
here they died. But is this the whole 
account of the matter, the spirit of it 
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as well as the letter? I think I have 
said enough to show that it is not; 
that they might be claimed for Eng- 
land as well as for America. A fair- 
minded objector would, of course, ad- 
mit the strong American elements 
which entered into the character of 
these men—their spirit of indepen- 
dence, their belief in popular govern- 
ment (though Washiugton had far less 
democratic views on this question than 
are current among us nowauays), and 
the new conditions of society and na- 
ture which surrounded them. But an 
Englishman might add that these were 
not the chief elements of these great 
men’s characters; that their ability, 
honesty, talent came of English cul- 
ture, and that the credit of their ca- 
reers was quite as much due to the 
mother country as to the colony in 
which they were born. 

If this be a fair statement of the 
case, vnnd the true American was not 
developed until the Revolution, we 
are 2 younger people by a hundred 
years or so than we are wont to think 
ourselves. The true American 
not developed until American institu- 
tions were established. He is a crea- 
ture at least as recent as the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and the proper 
centennial of the American character, 
as well as of the national indepen- 
dence, will not arrive until the year 
1876. 

But this, again, is a difficult subject. 
To study our youth and its develop- 
ment, is a question for a historian. It 
will be more to the purpose here to 
look at some of the faults which we 
are accustomed to lay to the score of 
our being ‘“‘a new country,” and to 
ask how far the old excuse is valid. 
No phrase is more commonly or more 
loosely used. We shall find, I think, 
that some of our oldest communities 
are characterized by what we call the 
faults of national youth; that some of 
our youngest communities are quite 
old enough to de better than they have 
done; and that some of our deficien- 
cies should set us to thinking not so 
much about youth as about original sin. 


was 
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I will take up the most familiar 
charge, the one which we lay the least 
to heart—that of our deficiency in the 
fine arts—and the familiar answer to it 
which most of us accept; namely, 
What can you expect of a young 
country? Give us age, people say, 
and we shall create quite as much 
beauty as Europe has created. 

How far is this answer a sound one? 
In the first place, we must remember 
that some of the arts in which we are 
reproached for deficiency are not flour- 
ishing anywhere as they flourished in 
the days of the great masters. Archi- 
tecture in particular has fallen on evil 
times, and fares almost as poorly in 
Europe as in America; for its creative 
eras are past. 

I was criticised the other day, in 
** Appleton’s Journal,” in that eloquent 
American vein which always instructs 
and improves me; and my critic com- 
plained that I took too much interest 
in the * big and useless buildings ” of 
Europe, and too little in what he called 
‘the stirring and significant facts of 
the present.” Well, perhaps I am 
wrong in my sympathy with the do- 
ings of the old, dark days; and I am 
glad to be reminded, as my critic re- 
minds me, of the beauty of modern 
American life, of ‘ the living activities 
of « restless and conquering people,” 
and, to use his phrase again, and of 
the interesting historical fact, that we 
Americans were ‘the first to establish 
the broad principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” It is pleasant to learn, 
as my critic says, that ‘all these 
strong, and wise, and progressive, and 
emancipating things” are to weigh 
down the balance in our favor, as 
against the mere esthetic achievement 
of Europe. Yet critics have maintain- 
ed—lI will not say critics with as much 
delicacy of perception as the one to 
whom I am now indebted, nor with as 
much feeling for what gives honor and 
lasting remembrance to a community 
—but some have held, according to 
their light, that the fine arts are things 
of quite paramount concern and im- 
portance; and I confess that I am still 
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inclined to the same opinion, in spite 
of the refined persuasion of ny censor. 
At least we may be permitted to look 
back with something of curious inter- 
est upon the times when maguificent 
building seemed spontaneous, as in 
that epoch of cathedral building which 
culminated in France between the 
years 1180 and 1240—when the finest 
pointed architecture that the world 
has seen sprang up like an efflores- 
cence. 
now possible, perhaps even desirable ; 
for the men that would have builded 
them and prayed-+in them, had they 
lived in the thirteenth century, are 
now, as we know, interested in 
roads or other matters quite distinct 


No more gothic cathedrais are 


riil- 


from art or prayer—in “the stirring 
and significant facts of the present,” 
The spirit 
of the old age, as we name it rather 
vaguely, the ssthetic sense, the politi- 
cal and religious needs, which created 
the cathedrals, are gone, and will notre- 
turn. Ido not say that good architects 
are lacking; the deficient public taste 
—that is the serious thing. For ar- 
chitects, probably more than any other 
class of artists, are stringently held to 
the taste of their employers; and if 
either hotels or temples are to be 
raised to the Philistines, and by them, 
they will certainly displhy the taste 
of Canaan, and not of Italy or France. 
The modern architect gives us what 
he must, and he gives us less of him- 
self than the painter gives; for the 
purchaser does not yet insist on telling 
him how to mix his colors. 

No; we do not wish great architec- 
ture now, and we shall not have it. 
We want gocd railway bridges, tun- 
nels, and stations, and all the “strong, 
and wise, and progressive, and eman- 
cipating things” of the day; not pal- 
aces, cathedrals, or galleries. Should 
the democratic movement go much 
further in Europe or America, we may 
get our Louvres, Pinacotheks, and 
Metropolitan Museums burned down 
some day; and even after the ‘‘eman- 
cipating” division of property shal! 
have been made, it is conceivable thet 


as my critic so justly says. 
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no citizen may have any gallery, how- 
ever small, of his own. 

Meanwhile one thing is quite clear : 
that neither years nor centuries will 
provide America with gothic cathe- 
drals. Those of Europe are her indi- 
vidual contributions to art and history, 
and will remain distinctly hers, like 
the discovery of oil painting, of gun- 
powder, or of the new world which is 
still essentially her colony. Proba- 
bly we shall have our own antiquities, 
even architectural, if ever we begin to 
But they will 
not repeat the great buildings of older 
times. 

Do we fully appreciate our lack 
or the European’s advantage in the 
matter of the old art which is con- 
stantly before his eyes, and remote 
from ours? Would that we had such 
reminders of ancient beauty! It is a 
serious thing that so few of these old 
works are present with us to feed our 
reverence and imagination; for in 
their absence we learn to scorn rever- 
ence and imagination, to take an in- 
terest that may perhaps be, after all, 
too exclusive, in “ the stirring and sig- 
nificant facts of the present.” Where, 
for instance, shall we find such another 
monument as the one that is erecting 
at Washington? Other 
building poorly enough; but it is re- 
served for Americans to dedicate 2 shot- 
tower to the saviour of his country. 

Our architecture, however, affords 
one of the less important charges 
against us in the matter of the fine 
arts. 


build durable edifices. 


people are 


Foreigners, and our best critics 
b= J 
painters, dramatists, and composers 
have founded no schools as yet. What 
is the reason of this fact? I for one 
am tired of hearing it explained by 
the circumstance that we are a new 
country. Is youth, then, an excuse for 
defect in the creative energies? This 
is a new reproach for vouth. It might 
excuse the faults of a nation if the 
nation were one that had emerged re- 
cently from deep barbarism; but we 
did not; we cam-~ from the bosom of 


+ high civilization; and we claim, in- 


at home, agree that our great poets, 
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deed, in moments of expansion, and 
when we are not in the apologetic 
mood, that we have an equal heritage 
in the old world culture. The true 
patriot will declare that we inherit 
all the endowments of the European 
mind, while we enjoy, in addition, the 
inestimable advantages of democratic 
institutions. 

Now which is the true claim? Are 
we endowed with the possessions 
of antiquity, the young heir to all the 
wisdom of the old world; or are we 
the prodigal son, with a possible fu- 
ture of swine-tending and pork-pack- 
ing before us? 

Few persons, I suppose, will deny 
that during our own century the 
Europeans have surpassed us in the 
fine arts. Even within our own 
memory, What poems, dramas, and 
novels have they given us; whiat 
statues, symphonies, operas, and what 
men of science! It is a great list of 
names, theirs of this century: Goe- 
the, Byron, Wordsworth, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, Thorwaldsen, 
Delaroche, Turner, Balzac, George 
Eliot, Humboldt, Darwin—f:imiliar 
names like these flow from the pen. 
Not that I would disparage our great 
men; I make the trite comparison 
only to point out a reason, which may 
not be trite, for the fact that each of the 
leading nations of Europe surpasses 
us in the amount of its higher intelli- 
gence. I cannot hope that the ex- 
planation will be received with much 
favor, for it is nota pleasant one; it 
is, namely, that we are lacking, as a 
people, in sensitiveness to the things 
of the mind, and in consequence, 
that we are not full heritors of the 
past culture of Europe. On the con- 
trary, we are out of sympathy with 
the past culture of Europe—with its 
thoughts, creeds, methods of working, 
ideals, and mental temper; nor will 
anv mere growth in age give these to 
us any more than it will give.us gothic 
cathedrals. What we may do in art 
is to be done in a different spirit from 
them if done at all. Our esthetic 
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star. Even our most eminent public 
men in some instances hated art, and 
said that they hated it. Here is an 
interesting case. In 1818 a French 
sculptor, M. Binon, wrote to John 
Adanis, requesting permission to take 
his portrait in marble. This was the 
famous ex-President’s answer: ‘ The 
age of sculpture and painting has not 
yet arrived in this country, and I hope it 
will be long before it does so. I would 
not give a sixpence for a picture by 
Raphael, or a statue by Phidias.”* 

Is it easy to think that a civilized 
person wrote these words? If they are 
reported rightly, they imply defect in 
humanity; certainly no educated Eu- 
ropean would have uttered them. It 
was sayings like these that led La- 
martine and other civilized foreigners 
to complain of “la brutalité Ameri- 
caine.” If the ex-President of the 
United States “would not give a six- 
pence” for Raffaelle or Phidias, need 
we wonder that his countrymen show 
something of the same feeling? Even 
my critic of ‘“‘Appleton’s Journal,” 
with all his fine historical feeling, 
could remind me, and apparently with 
satisfaction, that ‘* We have no slum- 
bering universities where the rubbish 
of the past may be idealized or wor- 
shipped.” 

But if we claim, on the contrary, 
that we are fully au courant with 
the modern European mind, what be- 
comes of our favorite plea, the ex- 
cuse of national youth? Do not let us 
be illogical if we can help it. If we 
fully share the old world’s resources, 
and have in addition the inestimable ad- 
vantages of the ballot, and other things 
about which we hear on the Fourth 
of July and on other days, why have we 
not outdone the old world’s doings, and 
got beyond the need of excusing our- 
selves as a new country? 

I think that both of these reasons 
are far from accounting for the facts. 
We have not the wisdom, the re- 
sources, the example, the opportunity, 
the stimulus of the old-world culture; 

* American Suppiement to «s. Viardot’s 
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what we have is not merely something 
newer, but something quite different 
from all this. 

Carlyle wrote thus in 1843 of the Con- 
cord Transcendentalists: “A strange, 
chill, almost ghastly dayspring strikes 
up in Yankeeland itself; my trans- 
cendental friends announce there, in a 
distinct, though somewhat lankhaired, 
ungainly manner, that the Demiurgus 
Dollar is dethroned.” A generation 
of men has past and come since the 
“Dial” period to which Carlyle re- 
fers; but it is not yet clear either that 
the “ Dollar is dethroned,” or that it 
has been the main source of our spir- 
itual slowness, ssthetic and other. 
Is it not quite as much a lack of the 
feeling for beauty, a deficient sensi- 
tiveness toward deformity? The two 
are different things; we may admire 
a beautiful building and yet not be of- 
fended by an ugly one. And if we do 
not love beauty less than other na- 
tions, it seems to me that we tolerate 
deformity more. 

Let me draw my first illustration ot 
this negative trait from the appearance 
of our country in its longest settled 
parts, as contrasted with that of Eu- 
ropean communities of no greater age. 
We need not go to the backwoods to 
show that the sesthetic sense is a little 
dull among us. I will leave the log- 
house region out of the question, 
and take a picture from New England; 
and I will imagine a critical foreigner 
to see it, rathér than any one predis- 
posed to praise the American land- 
scape. Such a traveller will recall, 
as he sets out, some pictures from 
his journeyings in the old world; the 
journey from Lyons to Geneva per- 
haps, from Dresden to Strasburg, from 
Berlin to Paris, or any other of those 
routes which charm the eye for a day 
and the memory for years. He recills 
them now for comparison’s sake; he 
remembers handsome towns and vil- 
las, distant hills crowned with cas- 
tles, and trim railway stations that 
flash beneath his eyes, sending up in 
summer time the scent of flowers from 
their bright little gardens; the variety 
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of carefully cultivated crops, which 
make the whole landscape seem a spa- 
cious palette, charged with tender col- 
ors, and the finish of the landscape in 
almost every part, even where it is 
not beautiful; the smoothing away of 
deformities, the care shown even 
where taste is deficient. He will also 
remember the picturesqueness of the 
homes in almost every part of west- 
ern Europe; the solid look of tlie 
houses, the little gardens near them, 
the bright patterns of color in the pic- 
tures that they make, the trim beds 
of vegetables, the well kept hedges, 
and above all the comfortable and 
solid look of the houses themselves, 
that seem built for a lifetime’s occu- 
pution, and to have been taken, as one 
still takes a bride in old-fashioned 
countries, to have and to hold until 
death. These picturesque houses may 
be less comfortable or healthy than 
ours—I say nothing about that; but 
they are more beautiful; these who 
build them and live in them have 
striven to win some charm from na- 
ture, to throw some glamour of the 
ideal around them. Their efforts 
toward ornament are often crude or 
feeble; yet, especially in France and 
Italy, these cottages are the homes of 
people who care for beauty. 

Thus much will our foreign visitor 
remember as he takes the morning 
train, let us say from New York to 
Boston, via Springfield. What will 
he see from the car windows as he 
passes through the heart of New Eng- 
land, a region that has been settled 
for two hundred years and more, and 
by people who have been for genera- 
tions in circumstances of affluence as 
compared with the peasant communi- 
ties of Europe? Here are the homes 
of the best type of American citizens, 
the oldest and purest product of our 
institutions; here live people who 
would compare favorably in point of 
means and intelligence with any coun- 
try community of the old world. Our 
visitor will net expect to find cathe- 
drals or splendid cities here; Ameri- 
ca, as my critic justly says, “has not 
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erected so many big and useless build- 
ings” as Europe. But one should look 
for tasteful houses, attractive gardens, 
good roads, finished cultivation of the 
land; these will be the obvious proofs 
of the typical democrat’s ‘thrifty vir- 
tues. These good people will surely 
have found time, during their two cen- 
turies of settlement, to create some 
domestic beauty, to cover up the parch- 
ed and barren outlines of their land- 
scapes, to redeem the cold tints of 
their hills. 

What, however, will our observant 
foreigner see? Conning the New Eng- 
land guide-book, he gets away from 
the city and from the villages of West- 
chester county, and finds himself in 
Connecticut, moving along at thirty 
miles an hour upon the train which he 
had seen advertised the day before as 
“a lightning express.” Are these 
people not yet old, or rich, or luxu- 
rious enough, he asks, that they can- 
not yet build railways sufficiently solid 
to ride on at sixty miles per hour, like 
their English cousins? As he passes 
the New England boundary line he 
will examine the landscape with re- 
newed interest. It is nota beautiful 
land through which he passes. It is 
sterile and rocky, and scarred with 
frosts; it is cold in color seven months 
in the year. The bones of it stick 
up through the grass, and the sward 
seems dry and harsh to a traveller 
that remembers the green plains and 
valleys of Europe. But our visitor will 
excuse the unfriendly climate and the 
sterile soil; nor will he blame the 
country for the absence of ancient 
monuments. But where, he will ask, 
are the picturesque and _ beautiful 
homes? He will not see them at 
every turn of the road. I say 
nothing of the remoter nooks of the 
country, the “quiet and flowery in- 
lets” which the inland tourist may 
find in New England. From the rail- 
way, near which most of the popula- 
tion is gathered, he will see hamlets, 
villages, towns, composed of square, 
slight wooden houses, built with yel- 
low pine brought twenty thousand 
80 
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miles from Oregon, and painted white. 
Perhaps it is well, he reflects, not to 
build in stone till one can build well; 
but how many more centuries first? 
He will hardly accept Mr. Emerson's 
good-natured apology for the * frame 
houses” of New England—naniely, 
that stone is ill suited as a building 
material to a climate whose frosts are 
rigorous—for he will perhaps remem- 
ber that the towns of southern States 
are also builded in wood, and those 
of northern Europe in He 
will observe, too, that the New Eng- 
landers have not found time in their 


stone. 


two centuries to pull down the rail 
fences. They have had more import- 
ant affairs on 
teenth century, when they settled here 
—‘‘the living activities” of a restless 
and conquering people. When New 
England has completed her conquests, 
might we hope that she would spare a 
little time for making the face of 
the country beautiful? For now it is 
disfigured by the rickety lines of 
the fences, with their scraggy hedges 
of weeds and runaway vines. Things 
appear which are hardly to be excused 
either by climate, youth, or poverty; 
neglected gardens, grown with 
shivering grasses, among which a few 
hardy dahlias or lilies hold their own; 
squalid kitchen gardens come into 
view, paths in disorder, thickets of un- 
trimmed trees in the most conspicu 

ous places, avenues of ragged under- 
brush along the roads; but if our trav- 
eller should speak of these features of 

the landscape to his neighbor, he will 
be assured that these are the beauties 
of nature, and that nature’s brambles 
are better than well-dressed walks and 
borders. 

It is the creed of the region. In 
New England there is a school of phi- 
losophers whe enjoy the grapevine, but 
not the grape. I am describing what 
I have noted on the spot, both in New 
England and in France, and I think that 
my ingenuous reader will bear me 
out in the comparison. My reader 
who may not be fond of logic will at 
once point out that there are ugly 
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places in France and beautiful ones in 
New England, to which I heartily as- 
But we are considering the 
I do not 


sent. 
rule and not the exception. 
pretend to have counted all the squal- 
id houses on the Ligne de l'Ouest, or 
all the attractive spots between New 
York and Boston, and I know that 
much has been said, and justly said, 
about New England’s beauty. 

Sir Charles Dilke, for instance, a 
determined English democrat, with an 
accurate eye for comparison, comes to 
America and declares that “in all 
England there is no city which has 
suburbs gray and venerable as 
the elm-shaded towns around Bos- 
ton.” ‘This is instructive, the ‘ elm- 
shaded towns around Boston” being 
mostly built of pine wood. He goes 
to Connecticut, and finds, as he ex- 
presses it, *‘ districts that seem 
to have been there for three 
turies at least.” But the wood-built 
towns in these ‘ districts,” or even 
those that are built in 
part of brick, as Salem, do not seem 
quite so gray and venerable to the res- 
ident democrat as they seemed to Mr. 
Dilke. 

What does the traveller see, in point 
of fact, when he arrives for the first 
time in Boston, with bis guide-book in 
hand, and a mind prepxred for the en- 
joyment of these “suburbs so gray 
and venerable”? He will find, I trust, 
better things in Cambridge, for in- 
stance, than mere grayness and vener- 
wbleness. Certainly nothing is likely to 
strike him more forcibly, if he be fa- 
miliar with the appearance of old towns 
in Europe, than the arrant newness of 
Cambridge. Are these wooden houses, 
he will ask, the historic buildings of 
which Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, and 
other zealous writers have told us? A 
sort of chillness strikes through him 
on fiuding that the antiquities of Cam- 
bridge are mostly in yellow pine. When 
I was last there they were pulling down 
some of those historic clap-boards 
for purposes not wholly unconnected 
with the kindling of fires. Many of 
ihe streets were and are still unpaved, 
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and the sidewalks, after a settlement 
of more than two centuries, afford in 
many parts nothing more substantial 
than a pine plank for footing; while in 
rainy weather the mud lies ankle deep 
in the theroughfares of the historic 
city. It is not compactly built; it ex- 
tends over a large area full of open 
spaces, a charming thing in the sum- 
mer, when people have away 
from home. But in the winter these 
distances, the deep mud, and the 
lack of cabs, keep people away from 
each other, and social intercourse 
languishes from sheer want of the first 
conveniences of town civilization. In 
two hundred years these good people 
have not learned how to get comfort- 
ably to each other’s houses. A visitor 
arriving in Cambridge in midwinter, 
and unfamiliar with Mr. Dilke’s valu- 
able observations upon the place, 
would be as likely to fancy himself in 
a new country as an old one, in a howl- 


gone 


ing wilderness as in a venerable town 
of medieval Europe. 

No; our good New Englanders, in 
spite of their many virtues, and of the 
nudmirable literary work they have done, 
which all admirers of true originality 
must cherish, are not quite venerable 
yet, either in the appearance of their 
buildings or in the decline of their crea- 
tive powers. Let us rather hope that 
that virile force, that creative energy, 
may “ever live young.” But I hasten 
to add, lest I should be charged with 
disrespect for the age and the other 
merits of New England, that most of 
our communities are open to blame not 
unlike that which we may ascribe to 
her; and particularly, not to wander 
too far from my theme, that the oldest 
American cities are still, like her, in 
the crudeness of their youth as relates 
to certain important sesthetic matters. 
New York is such a city; and the mel- 
low repose of Philadelphia, for all its 
years, is not wholly “‘ gray or venera- 
ble” as yet, nor quite secure from the 
acerbities of criticism. Let me in- 
stance what I mean by an example 
from New York. New York is an 
older city than Boston, yet it has not 
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perceptibly more ot a mediszeval look. 
Few parts of it, like the suburbs of Bos- 


ton, are really “ gray and venerable.” 


It will be safe to say that the love of 
beauty in artis not the firstcharacteristic 
of the New Yorker. Nothing shows this 
more clearly than the unimproved aud 
neglected state of the suburbs. One 
Sunday morning last spring I crossed 
the North river to the Palisades at 
Weehawken, to gather the early vio- 
lets that grow on the cliff. It is a 
beautiful approach. The precipice 
loomed blue and poetic as the ferry 
boat drew near its foot. The crows 
sailed around its brow, und between 
their cawings one might fancy that he 
heard the last of the shot 
by which Alexander Hamilton fell, 
near these heights, in the days of our 
grandfathers. It is a historic sub- 
urb. It is but a few minutes’ sail 
from two of the richest and largest 
cities of the continent. It is one of the 
best sites for building in the country, 
commanding one of the finest views; 
und surely one might expect to find 
the finest houses in the United States 
on these cliffs. Such a site would be 
preserved almost anywhere in Europe 
for grand parks or beautiful lawns. 
It would be beautified by the utmost 
power of art. 


echoes 


What did I find instead on land- 
ing? A foul hillside, covered with 


rubbish shot down from the ‘ happy 
homes ” 
from the critic to 
much—the homes of people who have 
used this cliff from time immemorial 
fora dumping ground. Coarse boys 
were scrambling through the wood, 
and trampling the violets under foot; 
there was decay, foulness, neglect of 
all the lovely resources of the place. 
Such are Weehawken heights to-day, 
and such they will continue to be, I 
dare say, for a century more. Possibly 
one of these trampling boys may be- 
come President yet, and tell us that 
“he would not give a sixpence”’ for 
Phidias or Raffaelle. 

No, we can hardly plead youth for 
faults like these. Iti. rather » deficient 
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sense of beauty, a deadness to deformity. 
Canada is not an older settlement than 
the United States; in many parts it is 
younger; yet Canada has solid build- 
ings and handsome monuments, and 
takes care of her fine landscapes. 
Quebec has the picturesqueness of the 
old world itself. One feels that Raf- 
faelle and Phidias were valued at 
niore than sixpence by those settlers. 

But space for further instances is 
lacking me. Those that have been 
given are of features that are quite 
wrongly, as I think, ascribed to the 
newness of the country. Let me 
conclude by giving a case that real- 
ly does come of that reason—the 
domestic institutions of Utah. Mor- 
mon polygamy is the product of two 
main factors: the positive cause is 
the pouring of colonists into an empty 
and sufficiently fertile country; the 
negative cause is the absence of law 
to control their passions. In other 
new colonies law, or public opinion 
when law is wanting, acts as a check 
upon population. Mormonism made 
a religion of the sexual instinct. The 
Mormons are the true pioneers, the 
apostles of the desert; they went out 
to fulfil the democratic mission, to fill 
the wilderness with voters. Never 
was a religion more clearly invented 
to justify conduct. Mormonism was 
developed from the first cell, so to 
sperk, under 
The opportunity of license was given, 
and nature herself seemed to call for 
it. No law existed to protect it; a re- 


scientific observation. 


ligion was invented to excuse it, to 
sanctify polygamy. The Mormon 
faith and practice of to-day are thie 
result of these factors, and 
without difficulty how it 
sprung, in the modern phrase, from 
the environment. Polygamy 
resents, in the vulgar older 
phrase, nature’s abhorrence of « vacu- 


we cnn 
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um; and the Mormon creed excuses 
the eagerness of man to come to na- 
ture’s aid in the matter. But as soon 
as the desert shall have been peopled, 
Mormonism must disappear. It will 
soon be impossible in Utah, as itis to-day 
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in New York. When the opportunity 
for polygamy shall have passed away, 
Mormon commentators will find out 
that the gospel which supported it was 
fulse. The future moralists of Utah 
will then revert, with sincerity equal 
to that of to-day, to the ethics that 
obtain in all densely-populated com- 
munities; they will then, as moralists 
have done in all ages, formulate the 
experience of their kind in precepts, 
more or less wise, for present guid- 
ance, and like the moralists of the rest 
of Christendom, they will then find 
their main themes of discourse in the 
opposite extremes of practice from 
polygamy ; namely, in celibacy and in- 
fertility. 
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Mormonism was then a necessity of 
the situation in which it was develop- 
ed. Its followers, moving further and 
still further west as the conditions 
changed around them, from Missouri 
to Illinois, from Illinois to the Rocky 
mountains, did simply what retreating 
herds of buffaloes or tribes of wild In- 
dians did, and for similar reasons. 
Their way of living comes of the sav- 
age state; it was not compatible with 
a dense population, and it must disap- 
peur, like the buffiloes and the Indi- 
ans, in the presence of a higher civili- 
zition. Slowly, through such disap- 
pexrances, the United States will cease 
to be a new country. 

Tirus Munson Coan. 


TWO SONNETS. 


I.—ARIADNE. 


AR glimmering at the faint-blue verge of morn, 
‘ Dim sail, and lessening over dreamy seas, 
With sorrow a lifetime’s tears could not appease, 
I watch in my great desolateness forlorn 
How unto mistier distance thou art borne, 
And mistier on the blithe pursuant breeze 
That scorns my passionate gazing with the scorn 
Of heaven’s serene-souled Immortalities! 


O prisoning naxos and the strange, harsh love! 


Q tyrannous Fates to whom I crouch a slave! 

O sound and sight that sting me like a jeer, 
While, merciless in the blank broad skies above, 
Cold Zeus seems watching, and [ bitterly hear 


Poseidon’s mockery in the breaking wave! 


II.—CLYTIA. 


So, hearkenest thou, long-scorning god, at last? 


What tremor of mysterious change is here? 


Do with me as thou wilt: I shall not fear, 


Face, bosom, arms toward thy splendors cast. 
Nine suppliant expiatory days are past, 
Barren of all food for my body’s cheer— 
Nine days of many a fierce desirous tear, 
Vigil and woful agony and fast! 

Do with me as thou wilt: I thrill to feel 
Most fervid breathings from thy luminous lips— 
Not kisses, but the fiery dreams of sach— 
And lo, while under them I dizzily kneel, 
Grown plastic as a blossom to their touch, 
Garment-wise from my soul the woman slips. 





Epgar Fawcett. 























OWARD the latter part of the 
‘'¥. lastcentury three young Scotch- 
men left Dundee and wandered forth 
‘‘ strange countries for to see.” Two 
of them, Robert Lenox and Archibald 
Gracie, came to America and settled 
in New York, where they achieved 
fortune and founded families; the 
third, John Ray Reid, did not cross 
the sea, but established himself in 
London, and became subsequently 
Governor of the Bank of England. 
‘The career of one of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Robert Lenox, alone concerns us. 

At the time of his settlement in this 
country, toward the close of the war 
of independence, New York presented 
2 most inviting field for commercial 
enterprise, and to this pursuit Mr. 
Robert Lenox devoted himself with 
untiring energy and remarkable suc- 
cess. By his sagacity, industry, and 
business talent, he made for himself a 
prominent position among the great 
merchants of those days. He was not 
only a successful merchant—he was 
more—he was likewise a public-spirit- 
ed man, and his name became honor- 
nbly identified with the best interests 
of the city. At an early period Mr. 
Lenox foresaw the probable growth 
of this city, and turned his attention 
toward real estate investments. He 
became a considerable holder of land 
in the lower part of the town, as is 
evidenced by the conveyances to him 
recorded in the Register’s office, from 
about 1790 down to a few years before 
his death, which occurred 1n the latter 
part of 1839. 

In the years 1817 and 1818, Mr. 
Lenox purchased some thirty acres ly- 
ing in the then ninth ward of the city 
of New York. It was looked upon by 
him at the time as an insignificant pur- 
chase, the land being only useful for 
agricultural purposes—in fact, one por- 
tion of the premises, containing over 
twelve acres, was bought with a view 
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of rendering a kindness to others 
rather than of furthering his own in- 
terests. Twelve years later, in 1829, 
he will tell us himself in his last will 
and testament, ‘it cost me much more 
than its present worth.” But already, 
in 1829, Mr. Robert Lenox no longer 
looked upon this acquisition of land 
on the Fifth avenue, or “ middle road,” 
as of slight importance, and though it 
was impossible for him to grasp the 
wonderful growth of this city, or di- 
vine the fabulous prices land would 
bring in this particular portion of the 
ninth ward in the year of grace 1875, 
still he firmly believed that the prop- 
erty would come in play at a not re- 
mote period, as we shall presently see 
by his parting advice to his son. Mr. 

tobert Lemox’s will is dated May 23, 
1829; June 23, 1832; and October 4, 
1839. We find the following under 
section ninth: “I give, devise, and be- 
queath to my son, my only son, James 
Lenox, ‘My Farm at the Five-Mile 
Stone’ (the italics are our own), pur- 
chased in part from the corporation of 
the city of New York, and containing 
about thirty acres, with all its im- 
provements, stock of horses, cattle, 
and farming utensils, for and during 
the term of his life, and after his death 
to his heirs forever. My motive for so 
leaving this property is a firm persua- 
ston that it may at no distant day be the 
site of a village ; and as it cost me much 
more than its present worth, from cir- 
cumstances known to my family, I like 
to cherish the belief it may be realized 
to them. At all events I want the ex- 
periment made by keeping the property 
JSrom being sold.” 

Later, in a codicil dated June 23, 
1832, Mr. Robert Lenox thus modi- 
fied his will: ** Whereas in my said 
will I have left my farm situate in the 
twelfth (formerly ninth) ward of the 
city of New York, near the five-mile 
stone, to my son James Lenox, for and 
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during the term of his natural life, and 
after his death to his heirs forever, 
now Ido hereby give and devise the 
suid farm to my said son James Len- 
At the 
same time I wish him to understand 
that my opinion respecting the prop- 
erty is not changed, and though I 
withdraw all legal restrictions to his 
making sale of the whole or any part 
of the same, yet I enforce on him my 
advice not to do so.” 

How admirable, how sagacious this 
advice has proved to be! Mr. Robert 
Lenox, in 1829, is very decided in his 
language when he says, ‘* At all events 
I want the experiment made by keep- 
ing the property from being sold.” It 
is fortunate, both for the 
public at large and for Mr. James 
Lenox, that the testator gave the lat- 
ter full power of sale, by the codicil 
of June 23, 1832. Without this, thirty 
acres in the finest part of the city 
would have lain to this day a dreary, 
barren waste. The testator’s son could 
not have given a title in fee. Mr. 
James Lenox being unmarried, and 
now advanced in years, his sisters, 


ox, and to his heirs forever. 


however, 


nephews, and nieces would be his 
heirs, and even with their consent to a 
sale, the matter would been 
somewhat complicated and difficult of 
execution. He, having only a life in- 
terest, would not have felt like improv- 
ing the property, and yet the enor- 
mous expenses in the way of assess- 
ments for benefit for Central Park, for 
grading, flagging, curbing, guttering, 
piving, sewering, and other improve- 
ments, to say nothing of the annual 
taxes on twenty-five acres of valuable 
Fifth, Madison, and Fourth avenue 
lots, would have been in these days a 
greater load than even Mr. 
Lenox, with his large fortune, would 


have 


James 


care to carry. Mr. James  Len- 
ox has scrupulously followed, and 
greatly profited by the prophetic ad- 


vice of his father. ‘My Farm at the 
Five- Mile Stone” was kept intact till 
1864, when nearly all the streets were 
cut through, and the benefit of the 
Central Park had been fully realized. 
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We now propose to show how Mr 
Robert Lenox came in possession of 
“My Farm at the Five-Mile Stone,” 
what he paid for it at the time, its 
then situation, and the disposition 
made by Mr. James Lenox of such 
portion of it as he has parted with— 
a sketch which, we trust and believe, 
will present some points of interest to 
all those who have studied or thought 
the past, present, and future 
growth of this city. 

The first purchase made by Mr. Rob- 
ert Lenox contained between twelve 
and thirteen acres, exclusive of certain 
streets sixty feet wide, as laid out by 
the Commissioners for that 
appointed in 1807. These streets were 
laid out on the Commissioners’ map, 
but did not at that time practically ex- 
ist, the streets forming and being used 
as a portion of the farm. In fact the 
whole amount of land acquired by Mr. 
Robert Lenox at this spot, and which 
he speaks of in his will as ** My Farm 
at the Five-Mile Stone, containing 
about thirty acres,” must be under- 
stood to include the streets, the use of 
which was at that time enjoyed. He 
bought altogether six parcels, each 
containing four acres and thirty-five 
perches, exclusive of streets, which 
would make between twenty-four and 
twenty-five acres. If we add to these 
twenty-five acres the land in the sixty 
feet wide streets running from Fourth 
to Fifth avenues, will find our 
complement of ‘about thirty acres,’ 
as the will reads. The first purchase 
of Mr. Robert Lenox was made at a 
foreclosure sale, and it is to this trans- 
action that he alludes when he says in 
his will, ‘It cost-me much more than 
its present worth, from circumstances 
known to my family.” These cireum- 
stances can be inferred from certain 
facts recited in the deed, which is from 
John C. Bogert, Master in Chancery, 
and bears date November 10, 1817. 

The deed sets forth a certain cause 
between Nancy Gracie, executrix, and 
Robert Lenox, executor, of Archibald 
Gracie, deceased, plaintiffs, and John 
Tayler, James Magee, and Thomas C. 


on 


purpose 


we 
’ 
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Butler, defendants. Further, that the 
whole of the mortgaged premises men- 
tioned in the pleadings were sold at 
public auction at the Tontine coffee 
house, in the city of New York, on No- 
vember 10, 1817, and struck off to the 
party of the second part, for the sum 
of $10,700. Of this purchase only three 
“lots,” which contained four 
and thirty-five perches each, and com- 
prise the lands lying between Sixty- 
eighth and Seventy-tirst streets, Fourth 
and Fifth avenues, concern us. Two 
others, each of which contained the 
same quantity of land as the other 
** lots,” were situated on the old Albany 
or west road (Sixth avenue), in the 
neighborhood of Eiglhty-sixth street, 
and now form part of the Central Park. 

Assuming that all these four acre 
plots were at that time of about equal 
value, we must deduct two-fifths of the 
purchase money paid by Mr. Robert 
Lenox, in order to arrive at the exact 
amount which that portion of ‘* My 
Farm at the Five-Mile Stone ” acquired 
by him under this deed from John C. 
Bogert, Master in Chancery, cost in 
actual money. On making the calcu- 
lation we find that these twelve acres 
cost $6,420 in the year 1817. This 
was much more than the land was at 
that time worth, and even as late as 
1829 Mr. Robert Lenox tells us in his 
will, ‘It cost me much more than its 
present worth.” Twelve years had 
not brought him out whole on this 
purchase. The inference is, that act- 
ing as executor for Archibald Gracie, 
in conjunction with Nancy Gracie, ex- 
ecutrix, Mr. Lenox paid what was 
then avery high price for this land, so 
that the estate of his friend might be a 
gainer and not a loser by reason of 
the mortgage loan made to Tayler, 
Magee, and Butler. It would seem 
from the will that it was a subject 
thoroughly understood in the Lenox 
family. In doing this kindness Mr. 


acres 


Lenox took a very considerable per- 
sonal responsibility, which greatly en- 
hances the value of his services to 
those interested in the estate of Ar- 
chibald Gracie, deceased. 
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Mr. Lenox’s new acquisition was at 
that time (1817) bounded on the north 
by ‘* Harsen’s road,” which, starting 
from the North river in the neighbor- 
hood of Seventy-first street, ran east- 
erly about ona line with that street, 
crossed what is new the Central Park, 
from Eighth to Fifth avenues, formed 
the northern boundary line of the 
southern portion of **My Farm at the 
Five-Mile Stone,” and ran into the old 
post road east of Third avenue. The 
lands north of Mr. Lenox, on the other 
side of Harsen’s road, formed part of 
the common lands of the city of New 
York, and to these lands Mr. Lenox 
now turned his attention. 

On April 10, 1818 (less than four 
months after his first purchase) the 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty 
conveyed to Robert Lenox three par- 
cels of lund situated in the ninth ward, 
These three parcels contained each a 
little over four acres, and comprised 
all the land between the Fourth and 
Fifth avenues, Seventy-first and Sev- 
euty-fourth streets. They were ex- 
actly equal in quantity with the three 
other parcels, sold under foreclosure 
proceedings at public auction, at the 


Tontine coffee house, about four 
months previously, and only cost 
Mr. Lenox $500, being less than 
$41.60 per acre. We can now 
very readily understand why Mr. 
Lenox, speaking of the first pur- 


chase, tells us in his will, “It cost 
much more than its present 
worth.” If we may take the price 
paid for this latter purchase from the 
mayor, alderman, commonalty 
of the city of New York, as a fair cri- 
terion of Mr. 
Lenox paid $5,920 more than at the 
time it was actually worth for the 
southeastern half of ** My Farm at the 
Five-Mile Stone;” namely, that por- 
tion of the property purchased at pub- 
lic auction at the Tontine coffee house, 
which includes all the land contained 
between Fourth and Fifth avenues, 
Sixty-eighth and Seventy-first streets. 
We have thus shown how Mr. Lenox 


me 


and 


value in those times, 


became possessed of a tract of land 
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running from Sixty-eighth to Seventy- 
fourth streets, and lying between 
Fourth and Fifth avenues. It was in 
1864, before Mr. James Lenox had 
sold any part of it, the largest and 
most valuable parcel of land held by 
one person within the city limits. We 
think we have shown that Mr. Robert 
Lenox, in paying the sum of $6,420 
for the southern half of ** My Farm,” 
was actuated by a benevolent desire 
to further the interests of those who 
had been committed to his charge, and 
over whose worldly affiirs he had been 
appointed to watch by the will of 
Archibald Gracie. 

The purchase of the northern half 
from the city would probably never 
have been made, had not Mr. Robert 
Lenox been already a considerable 
ewner of land in that locality. One 
is reminded of the words of the Scrip- 
tures, “Cast thy bread upon the wa- 
ters; for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” In his will Mr. Robert Lenox 
says: ‘I like to cherish the belief it 
may be realized to them” (his fami- 
ly). This pious belief has been more 
than a thousand fold realized in the 
returns from this property, received by 
“my son, my only son, James Lenox.’ 
“My Farm at the Five-Mile Stone” 
is worth $9,000,000, without a brick 
on it, at this present writing, and thus 
we see that $500, invested in land in 
this city in 1818, has grown to the 
enormous sum of $4,500,000 in the 
year 1875. In 1839, at the time of his 
death, Mr. Robert Lenox was eighty 
years old. He resided at No. 59 
Broadway, just below St. Paui’s 
church. The site is now occupied by 
the Adams Express building. His son 
resided with him. They had for 
neighbors Peter Harmony, at No. 63; 
Henry D. Cruger, at No. 55; James 
J. Roosevelt, at No. 45, all promi- 
nent citizens connected with the active 
enterprises of the day. Mr. Roosevelt 
was in the hardware business at 94 
Maiden Lane. He had not quite so 
far to go from his house in Broadway to 
his store as his grandson, who now 
resides in Fifty-seventh street, when 


’ 
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he visits his office in the lower part of 
the city. 

We find that through all these years 
the Roosevelts have been faithful to 
No. 94 Maiden Lane. Roosevelt & 
Son still continue to transact business 
at the same spot, as importers of plate 
glass. 

These gentlemen were all large 
holders of real estate. Their descend- 
ants to this day are identified with 
landed interests. The modest hold- 
ings of their ancestors have grown in- 
to vast estates, and properties the fee 
of which was then worth but a few 
hundred dollars now bring in prince- 
ly revenues. 

We can imagine Mr. Robert Lenox 
and his neighbors, strolling on the 
Battery in the cool of a summer’s 
evening, discoursing of the value of 
uptown lots, the prospects of real es- 
tate, and the growth of the city. Could 
Mr. Roosevelt have been then made to 
believe that in the short space of thir- 
ty years the lot on the southwest cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fourteenth 
street would bring in a ground rent of 
$25,000 per annum, free of all taxes 
and assessments? And yet his descend- 
ants now enjoy that income from this 
lot. Possibly Mr. Robert Lenox may 
have confided to some of his intimates 
the idea of a future village on the site 
of ** My Farm at the Five-Mile Stone.” 
If so, they no doubt listened in silence, 
and wondered how so able and sensi- 
ble a man could indulge in such wild 
fancies. But had he claimed or hint- 
ed that the city would, by the year 
1875, have grown up thus fur, they 
would most assuredly have been seri- 
ously alarmed for his health. The 
growth of this city has outstripped all 
ordinary calculations. Those who own- 
ed lund in favorable locations have 
found their most sanguine anticipa- 
tions far surpassed by the actual in- 
crease in vaJues. Those who bought 
even as late as 1866 and 1867, either 
from Mr. James Lenox, or in the vici- 
nity of ‘“*My Farm at the Five-Mile 
Stone,” have reaped very large pro- 
fits, where they only sought to make 
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good safe seven per cent. investments, 
as we shall presently see by following 
the history of the more important sales 
made in this locality. In giving the 
prices at which the different parcels of 
land were sold, with the date of the 
sale, in each case, we shall likewise 
append what we deem the present 
value of the property, so that the read- 
er may at a glance see the actual im- 
provement in a certain given space of 
time. 

In the latter part of 1863 and the 
beginning of 1864, it became known 
that Mr. James Lenox was disposed to 
sell, and in the early spring of the lat- 
ter year very considerable transactions 
took place. The deeds for the prop- 
erty sold at this period all bear date 
March 23, 1864. For a consideration 
of $250,000 Mr. James Lenox convey- 
ed to his nephew, Robert Lenox Ken- 
nedy, the now president of the Bank 
of Commerce, the whole block be- 
tween Seventy-second and Seventy- 
third streets, Madison and Fifth ave- 
nues, being a block of land 204 feet 4 
inches in width on Fifth and Madison 
avenues, and in length on each of the 
said streets 420 feet. This is the finest 
hlock of the whole tract—in fact, the 
finest block on Fifth avenue fronting 
the Central Park—Seventy-second 
street being 100 feet wide, with an en- 
trance to the most inviting portions of 
the Park. The street has, moreover, 
been declared a Boulevard, is macad- 
amized, and forms the principal access 
to the Park from the eastern Boule- 
vard, of which it is a continuation. 

We say this is the finest block be- 
cause the northeast corner and the 
north side of the street are held to be 
more desirable than the southeast 
corner and the south side of the street. 
With this exception, the block be- 
tween Seventy-first and Seventy-sec- 
ond streets, Fifthand Madison avenues, 
is equally well located. Shortly after 
his purchase Mr. Kennedy sold some 
six lots on the south side of Seventy- 
third street, commencing about 150 
feet east of Fifth avenue, to one Potter, 
a builder, making him at the same 
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time a building loan, and thus Potter 
built the first rew of brown-stone 
houses which were erected on ‘My 
Farm at the Five-Mile Stone.” On 
December 11, 1866 (less than three 
years from the original purchase of 
the block of thirty-two lots), Mr. Ken- 
nedy, for a consideration of $240,000 
dollars, sells to Clarence S. Brown 
twenty lots on this block; namely, the 
whole front on Seventy-second street, 
between Fifth and Madison avenues, 
and the plot 120 feet 2 inches x 109 feet 
on the southwest corner of Seventy- 
third street and Madison avenue. A 
little over four years later Clarence 
Brown conveys these identical twenty 
lots to John Crosby Brown for a con- 
sideration of $430,000. The deed is 
dated February 1, 1870. This block 
is worth considerably over a mil- 
lion of dollars to-day, and would bring 
it readily if sold at public auction; say 
thirty per cent. cash, and balance on 
mortgage for three or five years. 
March 23, 1864, James Lenex, for a 
consideration of $250,000, conveyed to 
Robert L. Stuart and Alexander Stuart 
the whole block between Sixty-eighth 
and Sixty-ninth streets, Madison and 
Fifth avenues. These gentlemen, who 
still own this block, have no reason to 
regret their purchase; the property at 
present can be fairly estimated at one 
million of dollars. At the same time 
James Lenox conveyed to Robert M. 
Olyphant, 33 feet 53 inches x 175 feet 
deep on the southeast corner of Fifth 
avenue and Seventieth street; 60 
feet by half the block on the south 
side of Seventieth, between Madison 
and Fifth Avenues; and one hundred 
and twenty feet by half the block on 
the north side of Sixtv-ninth street, 
between Madison and Fifth avenues, 
all for a consideration of $57,000 
These lots have increased enormously 
in value. Mr. Josiah M. Fiske has 
since bought the property on the south- 
east corner of Fifth avenue and Seven- 
tieth street, and the 
finest dwelling yet built opposite the 
Central Park, which he at present oc- 
cupies, James Lenox also conveyed 


erected thereon 
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to Robert M. Olyphant, for a consid- 
eration of $14,250, two lots each 
25x95 on the west side of Madison 
avenue, between Sixty-ninth and Sev- 
entieth streets; they are readily worth 
$55,000 to-day. At the same time, 
March, 1864, lots on the southeast 
corner of Madison avenue and Seventy- 
fourth street were sold to Griffith 
Rowe, and lots on the south side of 
Seventy-fourth street, between Madi- 
son and Fourth avenues, to Terence 
Farley at very low prices. These lots 
have since been built up solidly with 
brown-stone houses. James Lenox at 
the sume date, for a consideration of 
$40,000, conveyed to Abiel A. Low 
two lots on the east side of Fifth ave- 
nue, 33 feet south of Seventieth street, 
eachlot being 33 feet front by 175 feet 
deep. Mr. A. A. Low sold one of these 
lots for $60,000 to Charles C. Hastings, 
June 6, 1871, after holding it seven 
years. The interest amounted to 
about $10,000 during the period he 
held it. It will be seen that even af- 
ter adding taxes there will be a profit 
of nearly one hundred per cent. 

Mr. Lenox at the same time sold 
the balance of this block at about the 
same ratio of value. On October 1, 
1869, for a consideration of $255,000, 
James Lenox conveys to Thomas 
Murphy the block between Sixty- 
eighth and Sixty-ninth streets, Madi- 
son and Fourth avenues. Not very 
long afterward fourteen first-class 
brown-stone houses were erected on a 
portion of this property, seven on the 
north side of Sixty-eighth street and 
seven on the south side of Sixty-ninth 
street. This block is worth without a 
brick on it $500,000 to-day, and the 
estimate is if anything rather under 
than over the mark. 

On October 15, 1869, James Lenox, 
for a consideration of $257,000, convey- 
ed the block between Sixty-ninth and 
Seventieth streets, Madison and Fourth 
avenues, to Thomas Murphy, Peter B. 
Sweeny, Hugh Smith, and Richard B. 
Connolly. Among these names the 
reader will recognize those merry 
yenilemen who successfully perpe- 
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trated on the taxpayers of this city 
one of the hugest practical jokes which 
has ever been practised on a civilized 
community; resulting in an increase 
of $80,000,000 in the debt of this city 
since 1869, when Tweed and his jolly 
crew had already fully established their 
financial schemes in connection with 
the municipal treasury, which increase 
is owing directly or indirectly to the 
plunder, extravagance, and legisla- 
tive robbery of Tweed and his band. 
Most of those pleasant gentlemen have 
‘left their country for their country’s 
good,” and seek in foreign travel a 
greater liberty of action and a larger 
sphere of usefulness than they could 
hope for at home. Tweed, however, 
now resides, as we all know, on 
Blackwell’s Island, where he has, at 
least up to a very recent date, been 
surrounded with comforts, treated with 
much respect, and allowed great lib- 
erty of action. 

On February 28, 1868, an act to 
found a Presbyterian hospital in the 
city of New York was passed by the 
Legislature of this State. James 
Lenox, John Taylor Johnston, Robert 
L. Stuart, Morris K. Jessup, Marshall 
S. Bidwell, and their associates were 
made a body corporate, with power 
to establish, maintain, and conduct 
a hospital in the city of New York, 
to be known and designated as 
the ‘Presbyterian Hospital in the 
city of New York.” The property 
and concerns of said corporation are 
vested in and managed by a board of 
thirty-two managers (by act of March 
28, 1868, increased to thirty-six man- 
augers), to be constituted as provided 
for in section third of the original act. 
The names of the managers are 
chosen from the ranks of our very 
best and most worthy citizens. 

On June 13, 1868, James Lenox, for 
a consideration of $10, conveyed to the 
** Presbyterian Hospital in the city of 
New York” the whole block between 
Seventieth and Seventy-first streets, 
Madison and Fourth avenues, Accord- 
ing to the then valuation of the land, 
this gift was worth or might be esti- 
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mated at $250,000. In the sixth an- 
nual report of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital we find Mr. James Lenox’s do- 
nation to that hospital put down at 
$500,000, including the block of ground. 
It would thus seem that Mr. Lenox 
gave $250,000 cash at the same time 
that he gave the land; but his munifi- 
cence did not stop here; he likewise 
gave a further sum of $132,000 cash 
to the endowment fund. If we take 
the present value of the land—namely, 
$500,000—and add $382,000, the 
amount of cash donated by Mr. Lenox, 
we will find that it amounts to the 
princely sum of $882,000. The build- 
ings cost about $450,000. The largest 
donors after Mr. Lenox were Robert 
L. and Alexander Stuart, who gave 
jointly $50,000. 

The hospital, founded for the pur- 
pose of affording medical and surgical 
aidand nursing to sick and disabled per- 
sons, was opened October 10, 1872, in 
the words of its founder and president, 
for the reception of patients of every 
creed, nationality, and color. 

It is supported by moderate charges 
to patients able to pay, by the interest 
on its endowment fund, and by annual 
subscriptions and donations. 

The Presbyterian Hospital is one of 
the grandest benevolent enterprises 
of our times, and eminently worthy 
of the enlightened denomination which 
has established it. The annual reports 
of the institution, replete with historic 
learning, are models of this kind and 
worthy of permanent preservation. 

On June 1, 1871, James Lenox, for 
a consideration of $325,000, conveys to 
William Richardson twelve lots, being 
the front on Fifth avenue from Seven- 
ty-third to Seventy-fourth streets, with 
two lots in the rear on each street, 
being a plot 204 feet 4 inches on 
Fifth avenue by 150 feet deep. It is 
worth to-day over $550,000. The next 
conveyunce, a very important one, 
is dated July 18, 1871. James Lenox 
conveys to William Lalor, Walter 
Roche, and James H. Coleman the 
whole block between Seventy-second 
and Seventy-third streets, Fourth and 
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Madison avenues, and likewise seven 
lots on the northwest corner of Seventy- 
third street and Fourth avenue, for a 
consideration of $460,000. We value 
the property to-day at $685,000; thus: 
the seven lots on the northwest cor- 
ner of Seventy-third street and Fourth 
avenue at $135,000, and the Seventy- 
second and Seventy-third street block 
at $550,000. Seventy-second street 
being 100 feet wide, and a boulevard, 
with entrance to the Park, is destined 
to be—in fact, is already—the finest 
street above Fifty-seventh street. Our 
valuation is a low one. On June 19, 
1871, for a consideration of $50,000, 
James Lenox Thomas 
Crimmin three full lots on the north 
side of Seventy-third street, commenc- 
ing 100 feet east of Fifth Avenue. 
They would be low at $75,000 w- 
day. 

By deed bearing date October 29, 
1869, James Lenox conveys to John 
C. Lowrie and Aaron B. Belnap, for a 
consideration of $10, one lot on the 
north side of Seventy-third street, com- 
mencing 100 feet east of Madison 
avenue. A Presbyterian chapel was 
erected on this lot. Some four years 
later, April 9, 1874, James Lenox, for 
a consideration of $1, conveys to Phil- 
lips Presbyterian Church three lots, 
together forming a plot of 75x100 feet 
on the northeast corner of Seventy-third 
street and Madison avenue. At about 
the same time (April 6, 1874), John 
C. Lowrie and others convey the 
lot previously donated to them by Mr. 
Lenox, and the building thereon erect- 
ed, to Phillips Presbyterian Church, for 
a consideration ef one dollar. This 
gift of four lots may to-day be esti- 
mated at $100,000. A fine brick and 
stone church has since been erected, 
and is a great boon to the rapidly in- 
creasing population of this part of the 
city. Probably not more than one- 
quarter of those who worship there 
are aware that they are indebted to 
Mr. James Lenox for this privilege. 
On August 10, 1870, James Lenox 
conveys to William Lalor, for a con- 
sideration of $96,000, eight lots on the 
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of Seventy-third 
avenue, being 102 


northwest corner 
street and Madison 
feet 2 inches on the avenue by 200 feet 
on Seventy-third street. ‘The ground 
is worth at the present writing $200,- 
000, aud is compactly built with first- 
class brown-stone houses. 

And now we come toanother noble 
charitable gift of Mr. James Lenox. 
The Presbyterian Home for Aged 
Women was organized in April, 1866; 
an act to incorporate it was passed 
April 29, 1869. The objeet of the so- 
ciety is to provide a home for aged 
and infirm members of the Presby- 
terian Church residing in the city of 
New York. Applicants must be sixty- 
five years of age (unless in speci:l 
cases wherein the Board shall decide) ; 
they must have been members of the 
Presbyterian or Reformed Dutch 
Church for three years, and must 
bring satisfactory proof of this by let- 
ter from their pastor or elders. They 
must sign an agreement to pay three 
dollars a week as part payment for 
their board, or must provide some re- 
sponsible party who will sign such an 
ugreement for them. On May 5, 1869, 
James Lenox, for a consideration of 
$10, conveys to this admirable insti- 
tution four lots of land on the north 
side of Seventy-third street, between 
Madison and Fourth avenues, com- 
mencing 125 feet east of Madison ave- 
nue, and adjoining Phillips Presby- 
terian Church. The land, 110x102 
feet 2 inches, may be vaiued at $64,- 
000 to-day. The present building was 
immediately erected; it is capable of 
accommodating some seventy-five or 
eighty inmates. The family now num- 
bers about fifty, who are supplied with 
all the comforts which kindness and 
care can procure for them. And cu- 
riously enough, among those who are 
now recipients of the benefits of the 
home are some who in their earlier 
days were themselves supporters of 
similar charities. The building is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes for 
which it was intended. On the first 


floor, in the rear, is a small chapel, 
where divine service is held on Sun- 
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days and Thursdays at 3 p.m. There 
is a chaplain attached to the home, 
who officiates regularly on Sundays. 
The Thursday services are conducted 
by different members of the city clergy, 
and are purely labors of love. Dr. 
Hall of the Nineteenth street and Fifth 
avenue church not infrequently preach- 
es to the aged women in Seventy- 
third street. The dining room is in 
the basement under the chapel, sep- 
arated from the kitchen by a wall. 
All the arrangements breathe a spirit 
of order, and the whole interior pre- 
sents an appearance of great neatness. 
The finances are in a sound condition. 
The permanent fund amounts now to 
$35,000. By the Treasurer's report, 
dated April 14, 1874, we find the total 
expenses, including $2,000 invested 
money, amounted to $12,774.73. 

As will be seen, Mr. James Lenox 
has already disposed of or given away 
the greater part of “‘My Farm at the 
Five-Mile Stone.” Two or three more 
conveyances will bring us up to his 
last transaction. On January 4, 1871, 
for a consideration of $63,000, he con- 
veys to James E. Coburn seven lots 
on the south side of Seventy-fourth 
street, commencing 150 feet east of 
Fifth avenue. Coburn, a builder, im- 
mediately erected a row of first-class 
brown-stone houses, which are long 
since sold and occupied. The lots 
would be worth to-day, without a brick 
on them, $175,000. With the excep- 
tion of the twelve lots, comprising the 
Fifth avenue front, sold to Richard- 
son, the block between Seventy-third 
and Seventy-fourth streets, Fifth and 
Madison avenues, is solidly built up 
with fine brown-stone jouses. 

On May 19, 1873, James Lenox, for 
a consideration of $475,000, conveys 
to William Lalor, Thomas Crimnfins, 
and Johnu D. Crimmins the whole 
block between Seventy-first and Sev- 
enty-second streets, Madison and 
Fourth avenues. This property is the 
last and most important sale made by 
Mr. Lenox. It will no doubt be great- 
ly enhanced in value by the comple- 
tion of the Fourth avenue improve- 
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ment and the Seventy-second street 
Boulevard. And now we will go back 
a few years to saya word touching 
the only institution with which Mr. 
James Lenox has connected his name, 
the completion and organization of 
which will be the crowning glory of 
a life spent in charity and good 
works. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY. 


The highest and choicest spot on 
“My Farm at the Five Mile-Stone ” 
was reserved as a site for this noble 
institution. On March 17, 1870, for a 
consideration of ten dollars, 
Lenox conveys to the trustees of the 
Lenox Library ten lots, comprising 
the whole front on Fifth avenue be- 
tween Seventieth and Seventy-first 
streets, with one lot in the rear on 
each street, making a plot 200 feet 
and 10 inches front, by 125 feet 
deep. The library, which is near- 
ly completed and will probably be en- 
tirely finished by the first of May next, 
stands on the crest of the hill and 
overlooks the most picturesque por- 
tions of Central Park. It is construct- 
ed of light gray granite, after the 
plans and as we believe under the 
superintendence of Mr. Richard Hunt, 
architect. The edifice is a model of 
classic and severe taste for a temple 
devoted to literature and art. In go- 
ing up the massive stone stairs in the 
rear of the library, one sees from the 
window on the landing the immense 
buildings of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
the spire of Phillips Church, and the 
more modest Home for Aged Women, 
all bearing silent testimony to the 


James 


practical philanthropy and_ noble 
munificence of a good man. The 


library, firmly and solidly planted 
on the brow of the hill, reminds one of 
a “castle ” of the olden time. It seems 
built not for a day, but for all time, 
and will be an ornament to the town 
and a monument to Mr Lenox as long 
as this city endures. When this in- 


stitution will be equipped and thrown 
open to the public we are unable to 
say; but of this we are certain, that 
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Mr. Lenox will spare.no pains and no 
expense to put the public as soon as 
practically possible in the enjoyment 
of the literary and art treasures which 
will be there deposited. 

We estimate at $600,000 the present 
value of the exceptionally choice piece 
of land donated by Mr. Lenox to the 
library. We may safely put the 
building down at $450,000 more. What 
the cost of the equipment will be is 
impossible to say: some of the art 
treasures belonging to Mr. Lenox are 
of almost priceless value. We will no 
doubt be under the mark if we esti- 
mate at $400,000 the cost of equip- 
ment and the value of the pictures 
and works of art collected by Mr. 
James Lenox during his lifetime, 
which we understand are to adorn the 
large galleries in the north wing, the 
centre room, and the upper gallery. 
This would make a total of $1,450,000 
actually spent. But this does not rep- 
resent by any means the total of Mr. 
Lenox’s gifts and endowments for this 
institution. There will likewise be 
heavy annual expenditures to defray 
the current expenses of the library, 
for which no doubt a permanent en- 
dowment fund has been or will be 
During the last few years 
Mr. Lenox has given away to charita- 
ble, literary, and religious sstitutions 
situated on ‘My Farm at the Five- 
Mile Stone” land and money amount- 
ing to $2,496,000, as we have already 
seen above; namely: 


created. 





Presbyterian Hospital...............0- $882,000 
Phillips Churchs......cccccoccsceccccccs 100,000 
Presbyterian Llome for Aged Women. 64,000 
Eee, LAG + cer ccccceccoccoocesses 1,450.000 

$2,496,000 


And this merely represents what hap- 
pens to fall under our notice as muat- 
ter of record in connection with the 
compiling of the present sketch. The 
circle of Mr. Lenox’s bounties is very 
large; none but the recipients, how- 
ever, or those immediately concerned, 
are likely to hear of them. 

We venture to hazard the opinion 
that Mr. 
given away as much as the late Mr. 


James Lenox has quietly 
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Peabody. Since the founding of this 
city, no citizen has at all approached 
Mr. Lenox in his lavish donations for 
religious, charitable, and literary pur- 
poses. As longas New York exists 
his memory will be remembered and 
cherished; his name will be revered 
and respected. 

The entrance to the old place, on 
Fifth avenue near the southeast cor- 
ner of Seventy-second street, is the 
only remaining relic of ** My Farm at 
the Five-Mile Stone.” The two square 
morticed stone pillars, which form the 
gateway, still exist as they were in 
Mr. Robert Lenox’s days. When he, 
fifty years ago, would drive up here in 
the family coach to spend the day, 
view his cattle, and enjoy the quiet of 
the country, he entered his domain 
through this gate, took the road to the 
left, which ran north through the cher- 
ry trees, and winding around an oval 
lawn shaded with linden trees, led to 
the front porch. The house was re- 
moved some twenty years ago, it be- 
ing at that time much out of repair 
and in a very dilapidated condition. 

Robert Lenox was born in 1759, and 
came first to this country in 1779, as 


a midshipman in the service of 
George III. He was then twenty 


years old. During his stay in America 
he became engaged to a young lady 
belonging to one of our Knicker- 
bocker families. Later he returned to 
England, resigned from the navy, came 
back to New York, married, and em- 
barked in commercial pursuits, as we 
have already said at the commence 
ment of this article. 

If Mr. Robert Lenox could ten years 
hence revisit the scenes of his active 
life, could with his friends and neigh- 
bors, Peter Harmony, James J. Roose- 
velt, and Henry D. Kruger, drive from 
the vicinity of their then residences up 
Broadway to Fifth avenue and up 
Fifth avenue to the “old farm,” how 
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great would be their bewilderment 
and astonishment. To them it would 
no longer be New York. They would 
look in vain for some familiar land- 
mark among the long rows of stately 
wareliouses and costly residences 
which line the route. As they drive 
past the Park, they recognize the old 
City Hall, are much puzzled at the 
new Post Office, and cannot under- 
stand how the Park has grown so 
small in size. But when they come to 
Central Park and find the rocks and 
marshes of their day transformed into 
an series of beautiful landscape gar- 
dens running over hills and through 
dales, covered with lakes and lawns, 
penetrated in every direction by ad- 
mirable roads and pleasant paths or- 
namented with statues of great men, 
poets and writers, foremost among 
them Mr. Lenox’s own countryman 
Walter Scott—when they see all this 
they will say surely this is not New 
York; it is not the New York we left 
years ago. 

As Mr. Robert Lenox drives out of 
the Park at the Seventy-second street 
gate in search of the “old farm,” he 
is met by rows of magnificent houses, 
libraries, hospitals, and churches, 
where his “horses and cattle” quietly 
browsed in other days. He goes over 
to the east road (Fourth avenue), and 
finds himself in the midst of theatres, 
hotels, stores, etc.; while countless 
numbers of people, rushing in every 
direction, through streets crowded 
with carriages, cabs, and carts, give 
token of a dense population and great 
commercial activity. Under his feet 
the cars at intervals of five minutes 
whirl people from One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth to Forty-second street, at 
the rate of forty miles an hour, or in 
the short space of eight minutes. Yes, 
all this more too will come to 
pass by the year 1880. 

By aN OL> NEw YORKER. 
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NORSEMAN’S PILGRIMAGE. 


By HJaALMAR HJortH BOYESEN. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LAND OF THE VIKINGS. 

T was in the last days of July. 
Olaf had hastened away from 
Bergen, where the English boat had 
landed him, had boarded a Norwegian 
steamer, and saw now from afar the 
blue snow-peaked mountains which 
guarded the entrance to the valley of 
nis birth. The sky was one vast un- 
ruffled calm, the water glittered with 
eool green and emerald reflections, 
and overhead and far down in the deep 
the white clouds fleated airily through 
a limitless expanse of blue. The 
young exile stood in the prow of the 
steamer, and his heart throbbed as if 
it longed to burst his bosom. His 
senses were keenly awake; every pass- 
ing object, every fresh memory traced 
its impressions clearly upon his mind, 
and produced a quick succession of 
varying emotions. It was as if this 
pure, bracing mountain air had pene- 
trated into his very soul, and was 
stimulating the s!umbering energies 
of his nature. And still, he could not 
but own it, he was no longer that 
fresh, trusting, primitive youth who, 
five years ago, started eut from his 
mountain home to conquer honor and 
fame in the world beyond the sea. 
Would he now be capable of making 
the sacrifice to which he had then so 
cheerfully submitted? He knew that 
he would not. Even at this moment 
he feared that the emotion he experi- 
enced was half spurious; he had never 
been more bewilderingly conscious of 
the duality of his nature, and the con- 
trast between the impulsive, warm- 
hearted creature who departed and the 
cool, philosophizing skeptic who re- 
turned, was painfully apparent. Dur- 


ing these many years spent among 
strangers, he had had no experience 
which had really stirred the depths of 
his heart, and he had accordingly im- 





agined that he had lost the power of lov- 
ing. Thencame Ruth withall the wealth 
of her deep, womanly nature, which 
she shielded beneath the appearance of 
light-hearted skepticism and caprice; 
in ber he had, as she herself expressed 
it, found something which he did not un- 
derstand, and after having vainly striv- 
en to reduce her to logic, he had aban- 
doned the attem pt and loved her instead. 

**Would she understand this na- 
ture?” he asked himself; “ would she 
love it as I do?” 

The steamer now cleared a steep 
headland; Varberg held his breath, 
then gave a shout, and sprang up on the 
bridge. There, on the green slope, 
close to the water, a white, stately 
mansion peeped forth from behind its 
dense screen of foliage, and beckoned 
to him with a grave, familiar eye of 
gentle reproach and welcome. As 
soon as the steamer came into view, a 
large flag flew up on the flag-pole at 
the point of the pier, and a row of 
cannon stationed along the beach 
boomed forth a joyous salute, which 
rolled away over the surface of the 
water, and lost itself in tumultuous 
echoes among the distant peaks of the 
glaciers. It revealed such a vast per- 
spective of sound as almost to bewilder 
the sense with its suggestion of limit- 
les’ .pace and power. It was to Var- 
berg as if the very mountains were 
calling to him with their granite 
voices, and sending him from afar 
their stern greeting. They had watch- 
ed over him from his birth up, and had 
sung their stormy lullabies at his cra- 
dle; the ever-watchful eye of their 
glaciers had witnessed his boyish 
sports; many a silent summer night 
the pine woods had told him their 
sombre legends, and the cataracts in 
quivering whispers of spray had con- 
fided to him their tenderest memories. 
Now, in one quick dash, his whole past 
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life spread out before him, and he saw, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, 
what he had renounced. 

The steam whistle sounded thrice, 
and a white-painted shallop (the same 
shillop which once he had called his 
own) was thrust out from the pier. In 
the stern stood an old gray-headed 
man, and close to him sat » young girl 
with a light straw hat on her head, 
and a mass of blonde hair. There 
were two stalwart men at the oars, and 
the young lady held the tiller. It 
needed but a glance to convince Olaf 
that it was his old grandfather and 
Brynhilda, his sister. The 
glided swiftly out over the glittering 
mirror of the fjord, the gentle ripple 
about its bow undulated in long, di- 
verging lines over the glassy surface, 
and every oar stroke sent little throngs 
of eddying bubbles floating shore- 
ward in its wake. Olaf stood intent- 
ly watching all this, and it appeared to 
him like some magnificent chapter in 
a book, very beautiful, but absurdly 
unreal. He also noticed that red and 
white streamers were flying from the 
gables of the mansion, and that hand- 
kerchiefs were waving to him from the 
balcony, from the windows, and from 
the boat. The whistle sounded for the 
third time, the engine rumbled, and 
the wheels plashed and beat the water 
into « mass of seething foum. He then 
suddenly remembered where he was, 
tore off his hat, and waved his pocket- 
handkerchief. The gangway was low- 
ered, and his grandfather, followed by 
Brynhilda, sprang up the steps as if he 
had been a youth of twenty. Olaf 
leaped down from the bridge, then 
there was a scream, and the young 
girl flung her arms about his neck, 
und laughed and cried as if she had 
been mad. He kissed her, but could 
not think of a word to say; then gen- 
tly released himself and grasped the 
hand of his grandfather, who stood 
gazing at him with a look of mingled 
tenderness and surprise. 

“My dear boy,” he broke forth in a 
voice which trembled with emotion, 
“God be praised that He has given 
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you back to usagain. But, to be sure, 
you have changed much.” 

“ For the worse, do you think, grand- 
father?” said Olaf, summoning all the 
Norwegian which for the moment was 
at his command, 

‘** Yes, indeed, for the worse,’ 
Brynhilda, who was still clinging to 
her brother’s arm and gazing at him 
as if she would like to eat him; “why 
have you got that big moustache? 
You looked a great deal better as you 
were when you left home.” 

‘IT am sorry to hear it. However, I 
can hardly myself be held responsible 
for my looks. But how is grandmo- 
ther?” 

And now followed a perfect torrent 
of questions such as may be more 
readily imagined than told. The bag- 
gage was carried down into the boat, 
the smoke stack rolled out dense vol- 
umes of smoke, and the slender escape 
pipe behind it sent forth an abrupt, 
provoked shriek, and from sheer ex- 
haustion lapsed into silence. Olaf 
helped his sister down into the shallop, 
old Mr. Varberg followed, and the 
oarsmen took their seats on the row 
beriches. The sun shone brightly and 
poured a flood of splendor upon the 
glacier steeples; the smooth waters 
sparkled as if oversown with sunny 
jewels; the air was so inconceivably 
pure and transparent, the meadows 
lay so soft and green under the brow 
of the pine covered cliffs, and every 
hill, every glen, every mountain was 
an old acquaintance, and hid in its 
stony breast an ore of golden memo- 
ries. A sense of joy and blessedness 
thrilled through the young man’s 
frame; he was once more at home, 
among those who knew and loved 
him. The first feeling of bewilder- 
ment had vanished; the author lay a 
thousand miles behind him; now the 
moment asserted its right, and the 
past years of exile faded away like the 
confused phantoms of a dream. On 
the pier he was met by the old ser- 
vants of the family, who all thronged 
forward to shake hands with him and 
offer him their welcome. Some told 
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him that he had grown tall and hand- 
some, others that he looked very for- 
eign, and others again that he had not 
changed at all. 

* And is this eur little Olaf whom I 
used to rock in my lap when he was a 
little baby?” said a wrinkled little wo- 
man, in whom he recognized his old 
nurse. 

‘‘And do you remember the time 
when you cried for a whole day, and 
refused to eat, because they had killed 
your cow Rosyside?” asked the family 
milkmaid. 

Yes, he well remembered that; and 
the good old soul was so touched that 
she shed tears. These and numerous 
other questions were asked and an- 
swered, while the company moved up 
through the garden to the vestibule, 
where Olafs grandmother stood, im- 
patiently awaiting his arrival. And 
she kissed and embraced him, and 
cried over him, and said that now she 
had found him, and he must never 
leave her again. The servants re- 
mained standing at the foot of the 
stairs, the men with their caps in their 
hands, and the women giving vent to 
their emotion in sighs, and wiping 
their eyes with theif aprons. It was a 
scene which, in its simple impressive- 
ness, touched the homeless heart of 
the young wanderer. What a con- 
trast to the great noisy world beyond 
the sea! With his grandmother and 
his sister on his arms, he entered the 
great drawing-room, with its heavy 
red curtains, its strange tapestries, and 
its long row of ancestral portraits. In 
the middle of the floor stood a large 
table, on which was spread wine and 
home-made cakes in liberal profusion. 
Old Judge Varberg called the servants 
in, poured wine in the glasses, and 
then stationed himself solemnly at the 
head of the table. He lifted his glass, 
and all the others followed his exam- 
ple; whereupon he delivered a brief 
speech of welcome, in which he inge- 
niously avoided every allusion to the 
cause of his grandson’s departure, as 
well as to the country in which he had 
spent his years of exile. The toast 
31 
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was drunk, the grandmother added 
her “ Amen,” and the servants retired, 
having once more shaken hands with 
the young heir of the house. 

It was still early in the forenoon; 
the sunshine glided stealthily in be- 
tween the ample folds of the window 


curtains, and lay in long streaks 
and patches upon the uncarpeted 
floor. 


The austere ancestors, with their 
powdered wigs and pigtails, their lace- 
embroidered coats and golden-hilted 
swords, looked solemnly down upon 
their degenerate descendant, and the 
prim ancestresses, in Arcadian cos- 
tumes, and with shepherd’s staves in 
their hands, sent him meaning glances 
of reproachful recognition. 

“Tf you had lived in my time, I 
should have known how to manage 
you,” the grand old gentleman with 
the gold-headed cane seemed to say. 
But the sweet-faced, timid little lady, 
who had once been his wife, and whom 
Olaf in his boyhood so often had pitied, 
gazed tenderly at him, as if to say, 
“Whatever you are, you are my own 
flesh and blood. If your dear mother 
had been alive, you would not have 
found it in your heart to leave her.” 

If the painter could be trusted, there 
must have been a singular dispropor- 
tion between the two as regards bodi- 
ly stature; for the old gentleman, al- 
though standing upon the earth, lean- 
ed himself comfortably on the top of a 
stone light-house, the lantern of which 
shed a feeble glimmer out upon the 
distant sea, while the wife, whose 
waist was as thin as that of a wasp, 
was seated in an easy-chair, the back 
of which loomed up far above her 
head. It was this particular Varberg 
who, some three hundred years ago, 
had obtained from the Danish govern- 
ment a monopoly for building light- 
houses on the western coast of Nor- 
way ; and after that he had lived like a 
little king in his fjord, sending ont 
his cruisers along the shore, and ex- 
acting toll from all passing vessels. 
He had had a light-house engraved on 
his seal, and had invariably written 
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his name, ‘‘Varberg of the Light- 
house.” The present Judge Varberg, 
to whom nothing was more precious 
than the traditions of his family, had 
scrupulously preserved the title, while 
Olaf, to whom the democratic convic- 
tions of his father were no less sacred, 
had persisted in ignoring it. 

But all thought of past dissensions 


and disagreements vanished from 
Olafs mind as he sat there in the 


large, old-fashioned sofa and listened 
to the anxious questions and tender 
assurances of those who in all the 
world were nearest and dearest to 
him. On his right and left side sat 
the old people, holding his hands in 
theirs, and at his feet Brynhilda on 
a cricket, gazing up into his face 
with large affectionate eyes. Such a 
feeling of rest and security he had not 
experienced in all his life, and if it had 
not been for Ruth,“he thought, he 
would have been content to forget all 
his youthful ambitions, and to live and 
die here in peace. 

“But, my dear boy,” said the old 
man, whose features had assumed a 
look of concern whenever Olaf had 
opened his mouth to speak, “ you have 
not forgotten your mother tongue, I 
hope. You speak with English accent.” 

“TI was not aware of that, grand- 
father,” answered Olaf, ‘* but you must 
remember that I have not once had 
occasion to speak my own language 
during these five years. It may 
appear incomprehensible to you, and 
what many would even cal] affectation, 
but my daily experience has taught 
me that our language, being the mere 
external clothing of our thought, will 
as naturally as the thought itself, re- 
ceive the impress and the coloring of 
the land in which we live. I should, 
therefore, find it as unnatural to speak 
Norwegian in America as a week 
from now I should call it absurd to 
spenk English here. But something 


’ 


of my American self still clings to me, 
and my organs of speech, as well as 
every other part of my being, will 
show it, at least for a time.” 

**God forbid that it should be of 
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long duration, my son,” retorted the 
Judge earnestly, rose from the sofa, 
and went out of the room. 

It now became evident to Olaf that 
his grandparents intentionally ignored 
that part of his life which he had speut 
abroad; that they were as bitterly op- 
posed to the land of his adoption to- 
day as they had been five years ago; 
and that in spite of his own protesta- 
tions, they took it for granted that he 
had now returned to repent of his wild 
career and to settle down in his home 
for the future, as a peaceful, conserva- 
tive citizen. 

They were no doubt ready enough 
to forgive him, because, as old Mr. 
Varberg had previously expressed it, 
every young man had to sow his wild 
oats, and this way was probably no 
worse than a good many others. But 
Olaf did not admit the guilt, and con- 
sequently asked no forgiveness; nev- 
ertheless, his discovery made him very 
uncomfortable, not only because it 
would debar him from the comfort of 
real confidence, but perhaps rather be- 
cause in the depth of his heart there 
lurked a half-acknowledged inclina- 
tion to listen to the voice of prudence, 
to choke the unprofitable ideals, to 
yield and surrender. 

Olafs grandfather was a fine-look- 
ing old gentleman of middle stature, 
and ubout seventy years of age. He 
had a strong growth of white, curly 
hair, a broad and massive forehead, 
and a slightly aquiline nose. The 
clear gaze of his calm blue eyes, as 
well as the firm lines about his mouth, 
indicated a keen understanding and a 
strong will, with perhaps a suggestion 
of obstinacy; but those eyes, which 
were usually so calm and clear, were 
a truly Protean feature; for when the 
old gentleman played his violoncello, 
they seemed to grow deeper, softer, 
and tenderer; and as the music gather- 
ed strength and burst forth in trium- 
phant strains of joy, they would shine 
and sparkle with singular brilliancy. 
On the whole, judging from his appear- 
ance, no one would have believed that 
Mr. Varberg was seventy years old; 
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his figure was quite erect, and his mo- 
tions were youthful and vigorous. His 
wife was a venerable matron, tall and 
robust, straight as a candle, and with 
a certain abruptness in her bearing 
and manner. To be sure, time had 
dealt roughly with the beauty of which 
she had once been so proud, and the 
traces of age were clearly legible upon 
her wrinkled brow; but for all that she 
was still a handsome old lady, and she 
did the honors at her parties with as 
much dignity to-day as she had done 
twenty years ago. It is no rare thing 
to find that people who have lived in 
harmony together for half a century 
bear a marked resemblance to each 
other; at all events, in the case of 
Judge and Mrs. Varberg the observa- 
tion had been frequently made. They 
of course laughed at it themselves as 
an absurdity; but even Olaf could not 
help noticing the same mixture of de- 
termination and tenderness in the fea- 
tures of both. Mrs. Varberg invaria- 
bly wore a white lace cap with dark 
blue ribbons and a black silk gown. 

When dinner was over, and coffee 
had been served, the Judge asked his 
grandson if he would not like to take 
x ride on horseback, to which the lat- 
ter willingly consented. A few min- 
utes later the horses were at the door, 
and the old man appeared on the 
stairs with stirrups and riding boots. 
Olaf, having quite forgotten his grand- 
father’s little weaknesses, thouglitless- 
ly offered him his hand to help him 
into the saddle. 

“Bah!” cried the Judge in a pro- 
voked voice, and gave the youth a gen- 
tle blow over his fingers; ‘* what do 
you take me to be? Do you think I 
am in my dotage? Only see that you 
get yourself safely into the saddle, and 
leave me to take care of myself.” 

The Judge had always prided him- 
self on his self-dependence, and did 
not like to be reminded of his age. He 
at times himself referred to his seven- 
ty years, but that was quite another 
matter. He had been very impatient 
with his physician when, three years 
ago, he had forbidden him to skate. 
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It was all the sheerest nonsense, he 
said, but nevertheless he heeded the 
injunction. 

The afternoon was bright and warm; 
but the air was soft the sky 
pensively serene. The breeze was 
fraught with the fragrance of birch 
and wild flowers, with just a percepti- 
ble admixture of the briny breath 
of the sea. For a while they rode in 
silence along the smooth road, which 
usually followed the capricious curves 
of the numerous bays, and at times 
made a straight cut across some jut- 
ting headland. Everywhere the broad 
slope from the mountains down to the 
fjord was carefully cultivated, and 
green meadow and pasture land al- 
ternated with waving wheat fields, well- 
tended orchards, and stray patches of 
birch and alder groves. 

“ This river,” said the Judge, point- 
ing with his riding-whip to a white 
torrent which dashed down over a 
rocky incline, ‘separates my lands 
from those of our friend the Colonel. 
Our properties, if united, would make 
the fairest estate in the kingdom.” 

Olaf had nothing to say to this, but 
he grew very hot about his ears, and 
felt exceedingly uncomfortable. His 
grandfather's eye rested so steadily on 
him, and he was aware that much 
depended upon the way he answered. 
Suddenly a bright idea struck him. 

“Yes,” he said, straightening him- 
self up in the saddle; “it would 
make a very fine estate indeed. What 
a pity that the Colonel has not a son, 
who might have married Brynhilda. 
That is, as far as I can see, the only 
way in which your wish might be ac- 
complished.” 

The old man’s countenance fell; 
but he knew that it would not be pra- 
dent to push the matter for the pres- 
ent. So he spurred his horse; Olaf 


and 


followed his example, and they gal- 
loped on to the bridge. 

“This bridge,” began the Judge, as 
the hoof beats of the horses clattered 
along the stone pavement, “ was built 
by my great-grandfather, Olaf Var- 
And 


berg, who died in the year 1681. 
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the structure is just as good to-day as 
it was two hundred years ago.” 

“Yes, it appears to be an exceed- 
ingly well-built structure,” remarked 
Olaf approvingly. 

Five minutes later they drew rein 
at the gate of a large bufi-colored 
mansion, which was half hid behind a 
cluster of huge chestnut trees. 

“If you have no objection, why not 
go in and call upon your old friend 
the Colonel?” said the Judge quite 
en passant, as if the thing had just oc- 
curred to him in the moment. 

“Aha,” thought Olaf; ‘that was 
what the ride was for. The trap was 
skilfully laid, but the game is too old 
to be caught.’ And in answer to the 
question he added aloud: “I have no 
objection. It makes no difference to 
me whether I call on the Colonel to- 
day or some other time. since the 
call has to be made.” 

They rode into the yard, where a 
footman came to take charge of the 
horses. Another servant showed them 
into the parlor, where the old Colonel 
sat enveloped in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, and with a heap of newspapers 
on the table before him. 

“Why, good evening, neighbor,” 
cried the host in a voice as if he were 
addressing a regiment. “ Rare guests, 
to be sure, and a thousand times wel- 
come!” 

The Colonel, who was a large, port- 
ly gentleman, rose with difficulty from 
his leather-cushioned easy chair, and 
hobbled toward the new-comers. 

“Well, neighbor, how is the gout?” 
inquired the Judge. 

“The gout, sir? Ah, pretty miser- 
able—pretty miserable, my friend. 
Up and down, up and down, like a 
three-wheeled wagon. And this is 
your boy. Ah, yes, I think I recog- 
nize him. I heard of his arrival. 
Well, you young vagabond, you have 
come home at last, and decided to live 
like a sensible mortal. Ha, ha, ha! 
And how do you like it?” 

And the Colonel laughed immoder- 
ately, and gave Olaf’s hand a shake 
which tingled through the marrow of 
his bones. 
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** Well, well,” continued he, turn- 
ing to the Judge, who had in the 
mean while taken a seat on a sofa; 
‘boys will be boys. We all have our 
failings, and the wildest colts, it is 
said, make the best horses.” 

Olaf felt the ire rising within him; 
but he struggled hard to keep calm. 
It seemed as if everybody was deter- 
mined to look upon him as a sort of 
prodigal son, as a reformed reprobate 
who needed the indulgence and for- 
giveness of his friends. That he had 
toiled bravely and broken an honor- 
able career for himself; that he felt a 
manly pride in his achievements, and 
meant to build upon the foundation he 
himself had laid—this no one seemed 
to suspect. And while he sat there 
listening to the patronizing remarks 
of this ancient chatterbox his indigna- 
tion changed to pity. What did these 
benighted mortals, who had spent ali 
their days in this remote corner of the 
world, where a new idea was as rare a 
thing as an eclipse of the sun—what 
did they know of the great life in 
which his lot was cast? what standard 
had they whereby to measure him, 
and what right had they to judge 
him? While Olaf was diverting him- 
self with these and similar reflections, 
the door was gently opened, and a 
young lady entered the room. She 
wore a light summer dress which 


fell in stiff folds about her slender 
body. She had grown taller since 


he saw her last, and an expression 
of sweet, gentle sadness dwelt in her 
features. Her complexion was won- 
derfully clear; her rich, yellow hair 
was bound in a Grecian knot on the 
back of her head, and a pure, lily-like 
beauty breathed from her whole be- 
She first bowed to the Judge, 
advanced to the window 
He rose and 


ing. 
and then 
where Olaf was sitting. 
shook hands with her. 

“Ah, Olaf,” she said in a hushed, 
gentle voice; ‘‘how kind in you that 
you came so soon to see us. Father 
and I half feared that you had forgot- 
ten us.” 

The young man murmured some- 
thing about the delight he experienced 
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at seeing her, but in his heart he felt 
guilty and miserable. 

“And how large you have grown, 
Olaf,” continued Thora, while her 
eyes dwelt with visible pleasure on 
his countenance. ‘America has not 
changed you so much as I feared it 
would. Brynhilda and I have talked 
about you so often, and we both won- 
dered how you would look when you 
came back.” 

It was a luxury to him to hear her 
speak. It was many a year since «ny- 
body had called him by his first name, 
and upon her lips it sounded so sweet- 
ly and so exquisitely beautiful. 

“*T am happy to know that some one 
has thought kindly of me, Thora,” he 
answered. ‘ You don’t know what a 
strange experience it is to come home 
after so long an absence. 
wildered that I can hardly collect my 
It all appears to me like a 
charming story, too beautiful to be 
true.” 

“Tam glad that you do find it beau- 
tiful here,” she replied, with a pensive 
smile, ‘for we feared that after hav- 
ing travelled so much and seen so 
many grand and beautiful things, you 
would think everything very plain and 
simple here in your old home. And 
we are all very plain people, you 
know, and we don’t hear much about 
what is going on in the world. Fa- 
ther has told me all about the war in 
France, and about the advantages of 
the English constitution, but I know 
he talks to me about such things only 
because he has nobody else to talk to, 
and Iam sure I find it very difficult 
to remember what he explains to 
me.” 

He could not help smiling at her 
naiveté; nevertheless her words, by 
their very simplicity, impress@d him 
deeply. He had long ago made the 
acquaintance of such characters in 
books, but he had quite forgotten that 
they also existed in reality. Five 
years ago he had himself been too 
much a part of this primitive life to 
be able to view it objectively. Thora 
had then to beautiful 


I am so be- 


senses. 


him been a 


young girl, and nething more; now, 
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in the capacity of an author, he discov- 
ered a new side to her character, and 
she accordingly assumed a fresh im- 
portance in his eyes. 

The call was prolonged until almost 
an hour had passed, and Olaf and 
Thora made rapid advances in each 


other’s favor. The two old gentle- 
men in the mean while discussed the 
prospects of the crops, the situation 
of King Amadeo, and the defeat of 
the Ultramontanes in Germany; but 
at times they paused to exchange a 
meaning glance, while they watched 
the young couple at the window with 
an air of profound satisfaction. At 
length the horses were brought to the 
door, and the visitors reluctantly de- 
parted. On the homeward way hard- 
ly 2» word was spoken. But ss they 
dismounted at the garden gate, the 
Judge laid his arm on his grandsen’s 
shoulder (by the way, a very unusual 
thing for him todo), and said: ** Well, 
how do you like the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter?” 

‘*‘She isa very beautiful girl,” an- 
swered Olaf hastily. 

Many strange thoughts whirled 
about in Olaf Varberg’s head that 
night, as he retired to his rooms— 
those same rooms which had witness- 
ed his early struggles and dreams in 
his happy student days. Everything 
was just as when he left it. His fa- 
vorite authors still stood in the book- 
shelves as he had himself arranged 
them; the pictures hung in their old 
places upon the walls, and gazed upon 
him with a familiar air of recognition; 
the carved furniture, with the green 


damask covers, the large canopied 
bed, with its flowered curtains—all 


was unchanged; it was as if he had 
but yesterday stepped out of this room 
—as if these five years, with their mani- 
told experiences, had been but an empty 
dream, 2 bewildered fancy. He had 
come here—he hardly knew why— 
perhaps to enjoy a few brief days of 
rest—and now he found himself in- 
volved in a new and hopeless strug- 
gle. 

He flung himself down in an easy 
chair; paper and ink lay before him 
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on the table. Witha sudden resolu- 
tion, he seized the pen and wrote a 
long letter to Ruth. 

“She must come,” he murmured, 
as he sealed the envelope; ‘and for 
the rest, let me trust to fortune.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RUTH’S ARRIVAL. 

Two weeks had passed since Olaf’s 
arrival. They had been very quiet 
and uneventful weeks, but nevertlie- 
less fraught with strange and novel 
experiences. Olaf had come to the 
conclusion that he was in fact the 
most complex character that ever 
lived. Already while in Leipsic had 
he discovered that the man and the 
author in him were, so to speak, two 
distinct individuzls whose interests 
frequently clashed; Varberg the man 
had fallen in love with Ruth, while 
Varberg the author had remained 
provokingly cold. Now, to still fur- 
ther complicate the problem, a fresh 
difficulty thrust itself upon his atten- 
tion. He found that his American 
life had developed one side of his na- 
ture which here in Norway he was 
forced to ignore; and his old Norse 
self, which had slumbered so long, 
was now awakening and asserting its 
rights with renewed power, 

The days dragged along slowly and 
deliciously, and nothing occurred to 
break their calm, idyllic monotony. 
So Olaf had time enough for self con- 
templation ; and with the introspective 
tendency peculiar to youth, he groped 
vaguely about in the labyrinthine re- 
cesses of his being, and, as I have 
said, ended with deciding that he was 
the most complicated phenomenon un- 
der the sun. What especially per- 
plexed him was his relation to Thora. 
He saw her almost daily, rowed with 
her on the fjord, took long walks with 
her through the fragrant birch groves, 
and saw with secret alarm their rela- 
tions growing day by day more dan- 
gerously intimate. He did not seek 
her, neither did she seek him; but 
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through some fatality their paths 
would inevitably meet. He always 
felt his heart beat faster when he saw 
her lithe figure in the shimmering 
shadow of the leaves; and he was im- 
mediately transported into that imper- 
sonal, romantic mood in which the 
maddest words and deeds seem so per- 
fectly natural as almost to be trite and 
commonplace. Olaf, whose head was 
constantly filled with possible plots 
for novels and dramas, at such times 
assumed to himself a certain heroic 
character; he hovered high above the 
paltry realities of life, and felt as irre- 
sponsible as if he had been the Grand 
Mogul himself. He did not love 
Thora—at all events not in the sense 
in which he loved Ruth; but for all 
that, he was frequently conscious of a 
mad desire to propose to her, not be- 
cause he was vain or heartless enough 
to trifle with her affections, but only in 
order to act out the plot, and to carry 
out the illusion to its last consequences. 
The air was so soft and calm, the sun 
burned so ethereally remote upon thie 
sky, the mountains stood so serenely 
gigantic in the azure distance, the 
maiden at his side was so bewilder- 
ingly fair, and the 
trasted so gratefully with the tumult 
of life from which he had lately escaped, 
as utterly to remove it from the 
sphere of responsible reality. It was 
all a beautiful idyllic romance of 
which he was the hero and she the he- 
roine, and in romances people always 
propose, and his romantic 
duty tempted him to do the same. 
What Thora’s emotions may have 
been, we are not authorized to say; 
for Olafs journals contain no hint, 
and still less any decisive evidence. 
She was a dutiful daughter, and was 
probably aware that her father was 
not averse to a connection of the two 
families; but whether her admirer was 
anything more to her than that ab- 
stract possibility of a husband which 
any young man of his 
might have been, will always remain 
a matter of doubt. 

Olaf had told his grandparents that 


whole scene con- 


sense of 


attainments 
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some American friends would be vis- 
iting Norway during the summer; 
they had showed him great kindness 
during his stay in Germany, he said, 
and he hoped that there would be no 
objection to his inviting them to spend 
a couple of weeks in his home. He 
well knew that his request would be 
willingly granted, and he had there- 
fore had no svsuples in anticipating 
the decision. The long expected 
letter from Ruth arrived at last, and 
during the next week the otherwise so 
quiet household was in a flutter of ex- 
pectation, and the position, character, 
and appearance of the American 
guests were the all-absorbing topic of 
conversation. 

It was a dim, warm evening—an 
evening of deepest repose. The sun 
hung low over the western mountain 
tops, and the horizon was flushed with 
a faint crimson tint which shaded im- 
perceptibly into the upper regions of 
purer blue. The water was as grave 
und placid as only the fjords of Nor- 
way can be. The large flag drowsed 


on its pole at the end of the pier, and 
at Olafs direction a man was station- 
el on the beach, ready to fire the can- 
non as soon as the steamer came into 


view. And the signal was given. 
The echo thundered away over the 
mountains, and the huge, black boat 
came ploughing a path of foam through 
the glittering billows. Olaf:nd Bryn- 
hilda, with two oarsmen, rowed out 
to receive the visitors. On the bridge 
stood a tall young lady, with a light 
straw hat on her head, and a bright- 
ly-colored shawl thrown around her 
shoulders; she leaned over the railing 
and waved her handkerchief, and Olaf 
and his sister responded from the 
boat. There is no need of dwelling 
on the scene of reception; half an 
hour later Ruth and Mrs. Elder en- 
tered the large drawing-room, and 
Olaf was so proud and happy that he 
felt inclined to shout or commit 
some other breach of propriety. 
Dearie had decided toremain with her 
relatives in England. The host and 
the hostess cordially welcomed the 
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guests at the door, and Brynhilda, who 
could not tear her eyes away from 
Ruth’s countenance, eagerly relieved 
the ladies of waterproofs, hats, and 
shawls. 

‘** How beautiful she is,” murmured 
she in her brother’s ear, and he nod- 
ded and smiled triumphantly. 

Mrs. Elder’s features wore an air of 
mild defiance and perplexity. Only a 
week ago, when she had reluctantly 
yielded to Ruth’s energetic persua- 
sions and accepted Olaf’s invitation, it 
had been a serious question with her 
whether they ought not to bring with 
them their own bedding, and a small 
supply of provisions; and the worthy 
old lady had even, with a secret relish, 
auticipated the patronizing attitude 
she, as a woman of the world, was to 
assume toward the natives. Now, all 
these pleasant prospects were spoiled ; 
and as all Mrs. Elder’s mental pro- 
cesses were slow, it would necessarily 
take some time before she could find 
herself at her ease in this surprisingly 
novel situation. Having drunk the 
toast of welcome, the guests retired 
with Brynhilda to their rooms, and 
appeared again in time for supper. 
The Judge, with not a little formal- 
ity, offered his arm to Mrs. Elder, 
Olaf hastened to Ruth’s side, and a 
young officer, who wrote in the Judge's 
office, followed with Brynhilda. 

‘“‘And what is your impression of 
Norway, madam?” asked old Mr. 
Varberg, having brought his lady toa 
seat at his side. 

“Ah, you speak English,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Elder. ‘I didn’t know that 
the natives of Norway generally spoke 
English.” 

‘‘No; the natives of Norway gener- 
ally do not,” said the Judge emphati- 
cally. 

Ruth grew uneasy; she knew that 
her aunt was treading on dangerous 
ground; but Olaf came to the rescue. 

“T have been thinking of what we 
can do to amuse our guests while they 
are staying with us,” he said, address- 
ing himself to his grandfather. “* You 
know tlie resources of the place, as it 
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is to-day, better than Ido. What, for 


instance, would you propose for to- 
morrow?” 

“If the ladies are good climbers, 
you might make an excursion to the 


glaciers.” 

All parties present evinced a vivid 
interest in this proposition, aud nu- 
merous plains were suggested. It was 
finally decided that the excursion 
should be put off for a week, until more 
visitors had arrived, and the Americans 
had exhausted the wonders of the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Olaf, for some reason or other, was 
in high spirits, and his good humor 
was of a contagious kind, and soon 
communicated itself to all the rest. 
He beguiled Mrs. Elder into recount- 
ing the incidents of their journey 
through France and their sojourn in 
England, and craftily contrived to start 
his grandfather and Ruth on a musical 
discussion the relative 
merits of the old Mozart and Beetho- 
ven and the new Chopin and Wagner 
schools. Ruth expressed her opinions 
clearly, and with a beautiful natural- 
ness and ease which evidently startled 
the old gentleman more than he was 
willing to admit. He was not accus- 
tomed to hear women talk in that 
way; and although he thoroughly en- 
joyed this free exchange of opinions, 
he was old-fashioned enough to ques- 
tion whether he really approved of 
the thing in the abstract. The grand- 
mother, down at the other end of the 
table, was positive that she did not; to 
be sure, she did not understand Eng- 
lish, and could not judge Ruth by 
what she said; but seeing that she 
was brilliant and beautiful, in- 
stinctively felt that her arrival must 
mean something; and that this young 
lady’s influence over 


concerning 


she 


her grandson 
would not be favorable to her own in- 
tentions with him was self-evident. 
Her own ideas of American young 
ladyhood, derived mostly from the ac- 
counts of English travellers, had re- 
presented the fair sex of our land as 
masculine, forward, and unattractive, 
and with the generalizing tendency 
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of the feminine mind, she had imme- 
diately concluded that Ruth, from 
an affectional point of view, was alto- 
gether harmless. Could it be possible, 
she argued, that her boy was purpose- 
ly leading her astray when he spoke 
with such perfect coolness of extend- 
ing their hospitality to these foreign- 
And she had blindly credited 
his proposai to a certain manly pride 
which did not allow him to receive 
without giving in return, and perhaps 
toa very pardonable desire to display 
the ancient wealth and glory of his 
home, 

When the meal was at an end the 
young people rose, and, according to 
old Norse custom, went upto the mas- 
ter and the mistress of the 
shook hands with them, and said, 7ak 
Jor Maden (Thanks for the food). Ruth 
immediately caught these words, went 
up to the Judge and his wife, and 
held out her hand. 

““ Tak for Maden,” she said. 

The Judge grasped the hand, shook 
it heartily, and looked 
pleased. Olaf in the mean while stood 
looking hard at Ruth, to discover if 
the old roguish twinkle was not lurk- 
ing in her eye; but he only saw an 
open pleasant smile, evidently pro- 
voked by her unsuccessful attempt at 
pronouncing the foreign words. 

* Ah,” thought Olaf, and rubbed his 
hands contentedly ; will have 
grandfather in love with her before 
a week is past.” 

The sun was yet peeping above the 
horizon, and the daylight still linger- 
ed. The air was as warm as at mid- 
summer. The old folks took their 
out on the balcony, and the 
Judge ordered cigars and the ingredi- 
ents requisite for making toddy. And 
there he sat smoking, and at the same 
time carrying on rather a laborious 
conversation with Mrs. Elder, acting 
as interpreter between her and _ his 
wife. Brynhilda was occupied with 
her household duties, and Ruth and 
Olaf had seized the opportunity to 
take a walk on the beach. 

‘‘And now, Miss Ruti,” he said, as 


ers? 


house, 


immensely 


‘she 


seats 
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soon as they were alone, “you must 
tell me what you think of Norway.” 
“To be candid,” answered Ruth, 
“*T don’t think at all. I find no time 
for thinking. I can only see and en- 
joy. I have had many strange no- 
tions about this remote sea kingdom, 
which I imagined to be your home, 
but my conjectures were nothing like 
this grand reality.. If I had been con- 


suited at the creation of the world, I 
should have placed Paradise here, in 
this very region.” 

“Ah, you haven't been here long 
yet,” remonstrated Olaf, although he 
was secretly rejoiced at her enthusi- 


asm. ‘ But if you had to stay here in 
the winter, when the wind drives huge 
drifts of black cloud in between the 
mountains, and this calm glittering 
fjord is one vast mass of dark foamy 
smoke, and the leafiess trees bend and 
moan under the scourge of the tem- 
pest, then I am afraid you would 
change your opinion.” 

* But then one appreciates a warm 
and cosy parlor the more; and if I 
could only have the monthly maga- 
zines and all the reading matter I 
wanted, I don’t think it would be so 
terrible.” 

“Who is romantic now?” ex- 
claimed he laughingly. ‘ Don’t you 
remember how you ridiculed me in 
Strassburg for this same sort of 
talk?” 

“Oh, yes; that was in Strassburg, 
you know,” retorted she. ‘ But now 
we are in Norway, and that makes 
quite a difference.” 

Where the highway bordered on the 
beach, there grew a couple of droop- 
ing birches, between which there was 
a rough bench. It was rather large 
for one, but would seat two with some 
difficulty. Ruth and Olaf, however, 
found the spot peculiarly inviting. It 
was high tide; the mirror of the 
water moved in smooth, pensive un- 
dulations which caught a tinge of 
crimson from the sunset, 
transparent as they neared the shore, 
and broke in «a soft ripple 
the sand. Large white sea-birds sail- 


became 


upon 
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ed calinly under the sky, then plunged 
headlong into the fjord, whence high 
spurts of spray rose wand again feli hiss- 
ing over the shining surface. Olaf 
had never felt prouder of his native 
land than in this moment; and the fact 
that Ruth deemed it worthy of her ad- 
miration heightened a hundredfold his 
own enjoyment. The 
of her presence filled the air, and made 
it sweeter and richer to breathe. The 
dreamy apathy which had possessed 
him before her arrival had vanished, 
and the bright atmosphere which ever 
surrounded her, like a bracine breath 


enchantment 


of the sea, had awakened his senses to 
a keener delight in existence. 

**Miss Ruth,” he at last, “I 
think I know you better now than I 
ever did before. These few hours 
have taught me—well, I hardly know 
what.” 

He was half prepared to have her 
resent 


said 


ridicule the sentiment or even 
it; but to his surprise, she smiled in a 
pleased way, and answered: “J might 
with greater truth say the same of 
you. What appeared anomalous to 
me before, and often startled me, is 
new perfectly intelligible. Having 
learned to comprehend the country in 
which you have spent your early 
years, knowing the length of your 
stay in America, and then consider- 
ing your natural disposition—suppos- 
ing these three things to be known 
quantities, I think I could have caleu- 
lated your character with the exact- 
ness of an algebraic problem—that is, 
if I had any head for 
ics,” she added with a merry laugh. 
* But unfortunately I have not.” 
“Well, it is your good luck or my 
good luck—whatever you please—that 


mathemat- 


you are not gifted in that direction,” 
was his reply. ‘I should hate to be 
such an inevitable result of certain iron 
forces in the making of which I had 
myself no hand. Moreover, I am per- 
suaded that you cannot calculate hu- 
m:n beings in that fashion.’ 

* Yes, with men you can, but with 
quite another matter. 
They are the results of a thousand 


’ 


women it is 
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incalculable combinations, which are 
too subtle for the mathematician to 
deal with. ‘Therefore the attempt on 
the part of a man to account for the 
doings or the character of a woman 
always ends in dire failure.” 

«But you do mean to imply that 
women mutually understand each 
other?” 

“Attimes. Yes.” 

“ Ergo: women are greater mathe- 
maticians than men, and there our 
logic stops.” 

‘How provokingly stubborn you 
are,” cried Ruth, and sprang up from 
her seat. ‘* Now I think it is time 
that we commenced to talk about 
something else.” 

He was not in a mood to contradict 
her. She might have persisted that 
the grass was blue and the beach 
green, and he would joyfully have con- 
sented. The sex kept up its vague 
murmur in their ears; the song-thrush, 
the nightingule of Norway, warbled 
drowsily in the crowns of the birch- 
trees, and the arctic summer night 
shed its soft splendor around them. 
‘They walked slowly along the strand, 
now stopping to pick up a curious 
shell, now watching the flight of the 
large white-winged sea-birds. 

‘*How do people know when to go 
to bed here?” said Ruth, lifting her 
eyes to great sun-gilded peaks in the 
distance. ‘It must be past nine o'clock 
now, and it is almost as light as at 
noon. And still it is a different kind of 
light—as if the sun was a little bit 
weary, and was good-humoredly 
coaxed into staying up a little for our 
benefit. Somehow or other I cannot 
get out of the notion that all this has 
been gotten up on my account, and 
that, as soon as I have become domes- 
ticated, nature will again assume its 
usual working-day appearance. I 
know it is dreadfully conceited in me 
to think so; but after all it is a very 
pleasant conceit. So, why should I 
dismiss it? ” 

“I can see no earthly reason why 
you should,” answered Olaf. “ Only 
wait a few days, and I will arrange a 
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sunset among the glaciers for you, 
and, if possible, an avalanche which 
will sweep away a few peasants’ 
houses, and some other theatrical ef- 
fects of the same sort. I dare say you 
will enjoy it hugely, and you will 
probably never have such another ex- 
perience in all your life.” 

At the garden gate they met Bryn- 
hilda, who was just starting out in 
search of them. 

“Grandmother was afraid you 
might be catching cold,” she said, 
“and she wished me to bring you this 
shawl.” 

“Thank you,” said Ruth; “ there is 
no danger of my catching cold in this 
temperature. But if I can oblige any- 
body by putting on a shawl, I will do 
it.” 

Olaf and his sister exchanged a 
rapid glance; they both understood 
the old lady’s tacties; but Ruth seem- 
ed to have no suspicion. 

** But you didn’t tell me how peo- 
ple know when to go to bed here,” be- 
gan Ruth. “If the sun keeps on at 
this rate, I shall be dreadfully mixed 
up about day and night.” 

““We go altogether by instinct. We 
go to bed when we are tired, and get 
up when we feel like it. And by a 
fortunate coincidence, we all get tired 
about the same time, and when Bryn- 
hilda says that breakfast is on the ta- 
ble, we all have a simultaneous im- 
pulse to rise.” 

* What a delightfal way of living. 
I have no doubt I shall soon get ac- 
customed to it.” 

They walked up through the gar- 
den, and joined the group on the bal- 
cony. As the clock struck ten in the 
hall, the Judge rose, bade the compa- 
ny good night, and retired. The la- 
dies soon followed his example. Olaf 
felt no desire for sleep; the great fact 
that Ruth had arrived so filled his 
mind that it left no room for any 
other thought. He lit a cigar and 
flung himself down in his grand- 
father’s easy-chair. It was still light; 
but just the faintest suggestion of twi- 
light (that clear, transparent twilight 
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of the North) lingered in the air, and 
the sky was grave with nocturnal blue. 
It had been such a great day that the 
young man could not consent to go to 
rest before having somehow made 
clear to himself its meaning and sum- 
med up its possible results. That he 
loved Ruth—that was at least certain ; 
he no longer feared to confess it to 
himself or even to her; and all the 
imagined difficulties of uncongeniality 
of disposition and interests, etc., which 
had so distressed him a month ago, 
had vanished in mist. And as he 
weighed the chances of Ruth's loving 
him, the thing did not at least seem 
such an utter absurdity as at the time 
when first he considered the question. 
In the light of this new possibility, 
Olaf Varberg hopefully viewed the 
life that lay before him. With a joy- 
ful tumult of heart, he saw the time 
when, sitting if his cosy study, he 
should find himself in the situation so 
charmingly described by Pliny in one 
of his letters. How lightly would not 
the winged thoughts flow under the 
spell of her presence; how good-1z- 
turedly would he not suffer those lit- 
tle interruptions when, leaning coutid- 
ingly over the back of his chair, she 
would glance down on the page on 
which he was writing; and what wild 
throbs of happiness would not throng 
his bosom when he read her affection- 
ate sympathy in her eyes, and that 
fine pride which only a wife can take 
in her husband’s real or imagined 
greatness. All this he saw and felt, 
and the imaginary scene made him as 
happy as if he had merely to reach out 
his hand to make it real. Never had 
his duties to himself and to her ap- 
peared more sacred to him than in 
this moment; never had the genius, 
which he knew to be his, appeared 
such a great and glorious thing; never 
had his purpose in life been so strong 
and so clearly defined. In this little 
revery he was disturbed by a pair of 
soft arms which were gently laid 
about his neck, and a warm cheek, 
which was lightly pressed against his. 
Olaf was too bewildered to think; he 
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turned his head quickly, and a shade 
of disappointment flitted over his fea- 
tures. It was Brynhilda. 

** Ah, is it you?” he said, perhaps a 
little coldly. 

Brynhilda did not answer, but only 
wound her arms more tightly about 
his neck, as if she were nfraid that 
somebody might come and tear him 
away from her. Presently he felt his 
cheek growing wet, and he discover- 
ed that she was crying. 

‘But, my dear girl, what is the 
matter with you?” asked Olaf gen- 
tly, drawing her down into his lap. 

“Oh, how lovely, how beautiful she 
is,” sobbed Brynhilda, and hid her 
face on his besom. 

‘Who is lovely? who is beautiful? 
I am sure I don’t understand you.” 

“Ah, your American lady. You 
never told us that she looked like 
that.” 

‘* And you cry because she is love- 
lier and more beautiful than you im- 
ugined her?” 

“Oh, Olaf, you don’t know,” cried 
the girl, with a fresh burst of grief. 
“We thought—Thora and I thought 
—that—that you would always re- 
main at home.” 

And she started up as if frightened 
at her own words, and almost ran 
into the house. Olaf hardly knew 
why, but her words sent a pang to his 
heart. His first impulse was to call 
after her and demand an explanation ; 
but somehow he imagined what she 
might have to tell him, and on a sec- 
ond thought he concluded that there 
are times when certainty is even 
worse than doubt. So he arose and 
walked up to his rooms; but his happy 
revery was spoiled. 

Ruth woke up with the sensation of 
having slept for a fortnight when the 
maid called her the next morning. 
And when the shining coffee-pot was 
placed upon a little table before her 
bed, and the fragrant brown liquid 
poured into the china cups, she open- 
ed her eyes widely, and asked why 
they had allowed her to sleep until 
after dinner. She had a vague im- 
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pression that the German custom of 
drinking coffee immediately on rising 
from the dinner-table prevailed in 
Norway too (as indeed it does); but 
the Norse fashion of drinking coffee 
while in bed she was as yet unac- 
quainted with. But, as she had al- 
ready declared, she was bound to re- 
spect the national customs; and to con- 
vince herself of her own sincerity, she 
began with making a martyr of her- 
self by drinking more than she real- 
ly wanted. 

This old house, with its spacious 
halls, its quaint tapestry, and its air of 
good cheer and large-handed hospi- 
tality, had strangely wrought upon the 
young girl’s fancy. And then this 
stately old gentleman, with his stiff 
gait and his old-fashioned chivalresque- 
ness of manner, possessed a certain 
romantic fascination in her eyes; in 
her present mood she was half dis- 
posed to regret that Olaf’s sojourn in 
her own land had made him so hope- 
lessly American and so utterly disloy- 
wl to the traditions of his own family. 
She liked the old Judge immensely, 
and was naturally anxious that he 
should like her. It was therefore no 
mere comedy on her part, when, on 
appearing for breakfast this morning, 
she professed a vivid interest in the 
family pictures and allowed their own- 
er to conduct her through the gallery 
and entertain her with the history and 
incidents connected with each sepa- 
rate portrait. If she bad artfully 
plotted the conquest of the old man, 
she could never have chosen a more 
ingenious method. And when Olaf, 
who had enjoyed a little nap after the 
coffee, entered the drawing-room, he 
observed the pleased expression in his 
grandfather’s countenance, and secret- 
ly triumphed in Ruth’s success. He 
was unjust to her, however, when in 
his heart he suspected her of design. 

This vast, unrippled calm of the 
Northern sky, the serenely idyllic 
mood of the late summer, with its 
faint undulations of tone, by their very 
novelty imparted to Ruth’s mind an 
of adventure. The 


ever-fresh sense 
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days went by, but all limits of time 
and space were as it were blurred, 
and the question whether it was Sun- 
day or Monday concerned her no 
more than did the household expenses 
of the Emperor of China. All she 
knew was that she thought this a 
most delightful way of living; and as 
long as her aunt showed no signs of 
impatience, she saw no reason why she 
should trouble herself about the mor- 
row. The mornings were usually 
spent on the fjord, rowing or fishing; 
the afternoons were devoted to ram- 
bles through the neighboring birch 
groves; and in the evening the Judge 
and Ruth invariably had a ‘musical 
figit ’’ about Chopin, Liszt, and Bee- 
thoven, which usually ended with a 
practical test of the merits of these 
composers, Ruth did play Chopin 
superbly. Those inarticulate sighs 
which at times seem to be struggling 
through the gloom-fraught chords of 
his nocturnes she rendered with a 


deep and powerful pathos, as if she 


had herself experienced all. this dim 
yearning and sorrow and despair. The 
old man would on such occasions sit 
down at her side, at first intent upon 
finding fault, then gradually forget- 
ting his hostile intentions, until at last 
his eyes grew soft and moist, and he 
rose abruptly, and began to pace up 
and down the floor. Ruth saw and 
enjoyed her triumph, but she was too 
prudent to take advantage of it; and 
the Judge, who was just a little bit 
stubborn, sat down once more and 
opened fire on Liszt, whom he attack- 
ed the more fiercely because he had 
tacitly admitted his defeat on Chopin. 
Then Ruth played one of the * Rhap- 
and there was 
Nevertheless the 
positive 


sodies Hongroises,” 
another armistice. 

Judge was by no 
whether he approved or disapproved 
of this young American girl; he was 
sure that he admired her, but it was 
always under a protest. In his opin- 
ion women had no right to be so clev- 
er, so bright, and so self-possessed ; in 
the good old times when he was 
young, girls never spoke unless they 


means 
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were addressed, and then they invaria- 
bly blushed and answered in trem- 
bling monosyllables; and a young 
man, when in the company of ladies, 
naturally assumed a slightly patroniz- 
ing tone, nd was in return agreeably 
impressed with the idea of his own im- 
portance. The Judge could not but 
smile when he imagined the way Ruth 
would meet a man who should ap- 
proach her in this manner. Then _ it 
was not to be denied, Ruth was an 
American, and America and revolu- 
tion were to his mind identical terms. 
America had been his evil demon; 


THE 


ELLOW under autumn suns, 
See the forests fade ; 

Dappled leaves of maple 
Filling every glade. 
All the green glory 
Anywhere we see, 
Braving out the frost, is 

The evergreen tree. 


Bare stand the hillsides, 
Which all the summer days 
Beamed their emerald beauty 
All along the ways; 

But here and there, reminding 
How our blessings flee, 

Stands a lonely sentinel — 


7- rer “pea _ . 
rhe evergreen tree. 


Out upon the moorland 

Deep lies the snow; 

Up on the mountain top 

The icy winds blow; 

But on moor and mountain 

Is ever sure to be 

A memory of summer time— 
The evergreen tree. 


T hear a mournful chorus 
Every winter’s day 

I happen in the forest 
Musingly to stray— 


THE EVERGREEN TREE. 


EVERGREEN 
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had sowed the seed of discord in his 
family, had deprived him of his only 
son, and now God only knew what 
was to happen. The Judge felt that 
it was his duty to dislike this young 
lady, and he did his best; but when he 
sat at her side, and saw the fine intel- 
ligence of her dark eyes, and listened 
to those bright little remarks of hers, 
which came and went like a flash of 
the Aurora Borealis, then he could 
only rebel in silence and own that re- 
sistance was vain. But Ruth was hap- 
pily unconscious of all this: she came, 
saw, and conquered. 


TREE. 


Spruce and pine and cedar 

Singing to the breeze 

The melancholy song of 
The evergreen trees 


They sing the fickle friendships, 

Which, standing by their side, 

At the first frost of fortune 

Fell away and died. 

The same lot, my friend, 

That happens you and me, 

Is the burden of the song of 
The evergreen tree. 


Yet not unrewarded quite 

For constancy are these— 

The faithful ’mid the faithless, 
The evergreen trees. 

When December is the bleakest 
The children with glee 
Make Christmas a jov with 


The evergreen tree. 


And old winter has a pride 
In his jewelry, [ know— 
Setting all his emeralds— 
The hemlocks—in snow. 
And his morning sun is sweetest 
Anywhere to see, 
Shining through the ice on 
The evergreen tree. 


W. L. Fiace. 
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I. 

FTER ten centuries of ignorance, 

of barbarism, of useless and 
barren efforts, which had fallen upon 
decay and ruins, the morning star of 
the Renaissance ushered in a season 
of spring. Dante and Giotto were the 
first blossoms, and they revived the 
arts of poesy and of design. Then 


appeared the greatest men of modern 


times. Brunelleschi raised the dome 
of Santa Maria del Fiore; Ghiberti 
fashioned the gates that were ‘“ wor- 
thy of Paradise; *’ Columbus discover- 
ed to the old another world that was 
new; Copernicus unfolded the laws 
of the universe; Gutenberg rendered 
ignorance forever impossible; Savo- 
narola and Luther reawakened indi- 
vidual conscience; finally, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michel Angelo, and Raphael 
crowned this prodigious monument of 
the human spirit and intelligence. 

We have now to speak of a man 
who was not only the grandest result 
of the Renaissance, but who represent- 
ed it more truthfully than any other 
one of his contemporaries. The char- 
acter of Michel Angelo Buonarroti was 
equal to his genius. His life, always 
secular and active, was blameless, and, 
as regards the artist, we should hard- 
ly dare to say that he has ever been 
surpassed. He it was who made the 
sovereign grandeur of the Roman 
school forever memorable, by infusing 
into it invention and reason, a vast and 
undeceptive imagination, directed by 
a precise, firm, and sure method. 
While antiquity may boast of its gods 
and heroes, the modern era can point 
to its giants, who, to the ambition of 
men, added also superhuman energy 
and strength. 

We have just passed the quarter cen- 
tennial of the birth of the great Roman 
artist. A new life of the man has 
also been given to the world, and vast 
piles of manuscript, long hidden, have 


been brought to light. It is yet too 
early to judge of the worth of these 
new revelations; but that they will 
add much to our knowledge, correct 
many false opinions, and strengthen 
as many that are doubtful, we may 
reasonably believe. We can only 
hope that an earnest, painstaking, and 
scholarly biographer will come for- 
ward to perform a duty which shall 
remain as truth for all time. The ma- 
terials—all that will ever, we suppose, 
be unearthed—are ready; and now, 
who shall be the first to undertake the 
task? 

Michel Angelo was born March 6, 
1475, in the castle of Caprese, in Tus- 
cany. His father was then podestat, 
and the family of which he was a de- 
scendant, though not a royal family, as 
has hitherto been supposed, was ney- 
ertheless an ancient one, long estab- 
lished at Florence, and closely asso- 
ciated with the government of the re- 
public. 

The youthful Michel Angelo early 
discovered remarkable talent, and was 
sent to Francesco da Urbino, who kept 
a “grammar” school at Florence. 
Here he made but small progress. In- 
stead of studying his books he was 
oftener disposed to waste much chalk 
on the chaste walls of the schoolroom, 
and showed himself more in love with 
art than with literature. It was in 
this school that he first became ac- 
quainted with Francesco Granacci, a 
pupil of Ghirlandajo, who, observing 
his fondness for designing, encouraged 
him and introduced him to his master. 
Under the latter’s tutorship Michel 
Angelo painted his first effort—the 
story of Saint Anthony beaten by dev- 
ils. This and other attempts were 
successful. They won for himself the 
approval of his master and the dis- 
pleasure of his father and uncles, the 
former of whom ‘often ill used his 
son” in consequence. 
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“ Art,” said the father, “if followed 
as a profession, will degrade the dig- 
nity of the family.” But the inclina- 
tion of the boy was paramount to fam- 
ily dignity, and although the wrath of 
his sire was to him 2 source of much 
uneasiness, he boldly resolved to over- 
come opposition and to work out his 
own place in life. It was in that 
charming church of Santa Maria No- 
vella that Michel Angelo first became 
wedded to his art, and made an exhi- 
bition of his correctness and ability, by 
producing a result which forced Ghir- 
landajo himself to exclaim, ‘ This 
young man knows more of art than I 
do.” The admiration of the master 
was at once transformed into jealousy, 
and thus it was that the pupil broke 
friendship and acquaintance. 

It was through the efforts of Gra- 
nacci, a noble, clever youth, that Michel 
Angelo now obtained access to the 
gardens of San Marco, where Lorenzo 
de’ Medici had brought together the 
art treasures of his family. The sight 
of the antique statues gave a new im- 
pulse to his genius, and neglecting 
painting, he turned his whole attention 
to sculpture. He essayed to work in 
marble, and sought to restore the mu- 
tilated head of a laughing faun which 
he found in the garden. With his 
own invention he supplied what was 
wanting in the original. The work 
caught the eye of Lorenzo, who praised 
the youth, and added, *‘ You have re- 
stored to the old faun all his teeth, 
but don’t you know that a man of such 
an age has generally some wanting?” 
Subsequently Michel Angelo broke a 
tooth from the upper jaw, and drilled 
a hole in the gum to represent a cavi- 
ty. On his next visit Lorenzo laugh- 
ed exceedingly, commended the docil- 
ity and simplicity of his pupil, and af- 
ter consulting with the boy’s father, 
took Michel Angelo under his own spe- 
cial protection. 

The young artist remained with Lo- 
renzo until the latter’s death in 1492, 
and received from him all the honors 
of a princely son. It was during these 
three years of tranquillity, spent in in- 
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timate relations with the most learned 
men of the age, that his genius was 
strengthened and developed. At the 
recommendation of Politiano, ‘the 
best Greek scholar of his time,” Mi- 
chel Angelo sculptured the bas relief 
of the “Centaurs,” and a beautiful 
* Madonna ”—works which forced him 
to say, sixty years afterward, “I re- 
gret that I did not wholly devote my- 
self to sculpture.” Moreover, during 
these years, he copied the frescoes of 
Masaccio in the church of the Carmel- 
ites, studied anatomy in the hospital 
of Santo Spirito, and continued his ef- 
forts after the antique in the gardens 
of St. Mark. His progress was such 
as to excite the envy of his compan- 
ions, from one of whom, Torrigiano, 
he received a blow which sadly distig- 
ured his nose. 

“In the air of Florence,” wrote 
Vasari, *‘ there lies an inimense stim- 
ulus to aspire after fame and honor. 
No one desires to stand on a level with 
the rest; every one aims higher. Each 
min says to himself, ‘ Are you not as 
good as any other man? Can you not 
achieve just as much and more?’ Te 
who wishes to go on subsisting com- 
fortably by the arts which he has 
learned, must not remain in Florence. 
Florence is like time, which creates 
things, and again destroys them when 
it has completed them.” 

After the death of his patron Michel 
Angelo found that he could not hope 
to prosper by sojourning longer in the 
city of the Medici. Piero, the succes- 
sor of Lorenzo, was as pusillanimous 
as he was supercilious and corrupt. 
He was as worthless as the most de- 
graded of his kind. Italy, too, was in 
a disturbed state, and preternatural 


’ 


signs predicted calamitous events. 
From his father’s house Michel An- 

gelo journeyed to Bologna, where he 

was arrested for the want of a proper 


passport. Aldovrandi, a powerful 
constituent of the government, be- 
friended him and secured him com- 
missions. During his stay in Bologna 
he executed two statues in marble for 
the church of St. Domenico—a St. 
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Petronio and an angel kneeling—and 
passed many an evening at the house 
of Aldovrandi “reading Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boccacio, and other ‘Tuscan 
poets.” Upon his return to Florence 
in 1495, he executed a small statue of 
St. John and the famous “Sleeping 
Cupid,” which was the occasion of his 
first voyage to Rome. Biographers 
have always told a puerile story re- 
garding this latter work, which we 
shall not repeat here, on account of its 
falsity. At any rate the statue was 
highly esteemed, and brought to its 
author a strong recommendation to 
visit Rome. The promise of an intro- 
duction into the service of a cardinal 
induced Michel Angelo to hasten to 
the Eternal City, where he tarried 
from 1496 to 1501. 

Of his stay in Rome we are poorly 
informed, and even the latest develop- 
ments of his history throw only faint 
light upon this period. This much we 
know of a surety: For a wealthy gen- 
tleman he executed a “Cupid” and a 
*“ Bacchus,” and for Cardinal Rovano 
a “ Pieta,” which gave him high rank 
among his contemporaries. This 
“ Pieta”.—or a Madonna with a dead 
Christ in her lap—is the only one of 
the works of Michel Angelo which 
bears his signature. It is executed 
with the utmost care, and is now an 
altarpiece in a chapel in St. Peter’s. 


Il. 


In 1501, or thereabouts, the Floren- 
tine republic began tuo realize the in- 
stability of its government, and in the 
hope of making it more secure, raised 
Pietro Soderini, a man of prudence 
and of moderation, to the office of per- 
petual gonfaloniere. Encouraged by 
this event, and acting upon the advice 
of his friends, Michel Angelo returned 
to the city of his early achievements. 

In the church of Santa Maria del 
Fiore a large piece of marble had lain 
neglected for many years, and the 
first wish of Michel Angelo was to 
convert the gigantic stone into a 
statue. For eighteen months the art- 
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ist continued at his task, of which the 
colossal in the piazza in front of the 
Palazzo Vecchio was the result. ‘This 
stutue of David, which Condivi 
terms ‘the giant,” weighed eighteen 
thousand pounds, and required the 
combined efforts of forty men, assisted 
by machinery, to remove it from the 
atelier into the open air. It was a 
marvel itself, and the erection of the 
statue ‘* was like an occurrence in na- 
ture, from which people are wont to 
reckon. For centuries the ‘David’ 
has now stood at the gate of the dark, 
powerful palace, and has _ passed 
through the various fates of the city. 
The natural majesty of pure youtliful 
beauty beams forth from his limbs, 
and the Florentines are right in con- 
sidering the ‘ David’ as the good genius 
of their city, which ought to remain 
where the master himself placed it.” 
The execution of this statue was a tri- 
umph for the artist, but it-caused him 
many sore regrets, and stirred 
against him the bitterest hatred. 
About this time the services of Le- 
onardo da Vinci were in demand, and 
he was engaged by Soderini to execute 
a picture on one of the large walls of 
the government hall. Michel Angelo 
wus also commissioned to 
ture on the opposite wall. 
in the war between the 
and the Pisans furnished the subject 
of the latter. Recently discovered 
documents affirm that he began this 
cartoon in October, 1504, and complet- 
ed it in February, 1505, a very short 
time consequently prior to his second 
departure to Rome. This work is so 
well known that any description would 
seem superfluous. But it is proper to 
reinind the reader that the cartoon of 
the Pisan war, so called, was the most 
remarkable work that had followed 
the revival of the arts in Italy. 
Everybody knows that Michel An- 


up 


paint a pic- 
An event 
Florentines 


gelo repaired to Rome a second time, 
at the solicitation of Pope Julius IT. 
The latter wished to construct a mau- 
soleum for himself superior to anv 


that had ever been erected. Michel 
Angelo was charged with the work, 
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and thereupen commenced a design 
worthy of himself and patron. This 
design was “a parallelogram, and the 
superstructure was to consist of forty 
statues, many of which to be colossal, 
and interspersed with ornamental fig- 
ures and bronze bassi-relievi, besides 
the necessary architecture, with appro- 
priate decorations, to unite the compo- 
sition into one stupendous whole.” 
The Pope was pleased with the de- 
sign, and inquired the expense. ‘A 
hundred thousand crowns,” said the 
artist. ‘* Let it be twice that sum, if 
need be,” continued Julius, and he 
immediately gave orders to execute 
the work. 

It was suggested to the Pope that 
such a monument ouglit to have a spe- 
cial chapel built expressly for it, and 
that St. Peter’s, being an old church, 
was not at all adapted to the purpose. 

“T will rebuild St. Peter’s!” ex- 
claimed the Pope. This was the be- 
ginning of an edifice which took a 
hundred and fifty years to complete, 
which consumed the fortunes of mil- 
lions, gave rise to the sale of indul- 
gences, and, though unexpectedly, laid 
the first stone of the Reformation. Al- 
beit, it is now the grandest display of 
architectural splendor that adorns the 
Shristian world. 

The proposed execution of the mau- 
soleum was only a comedy of many 
acts and scenes. The order had been 
given, and the blocks of marble await- 
ed the click of thechisel. Michel An- 
gelo solicited the Pope for money 
wherewith to pay his assistants, and 
was refused. Resolved to seek some 
explanation, he repaired to the ponti- 
fical palace, where a servant denied 
him entrance, saying, ‘* Excuse me: I 
have express commands not to admit 
you, without troubling myself why.” 
Michel Angelo returned home and ad- 
dressed the following: ‘Most Holy 
Father: I was this morning driven 
from the palace by the order of your 
Holiness. If you require me in future, 
you can seek me elsewhere than in 
Rome.” Soon after he gave orders 
for the disposal of al) his possessions, 
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mounted his horse, and galloped away 
toward Florence. 

Meanwhile the Pope had sent mes- 
sengers after him, who, overtaking 
him on Florentine ground, besought 
him to return. But he would not, and 
ere bong was at work in Florenee. A 
letter from Julius arrived to the Gov- 
ernment. It read: “ Michel Angelo, 
the sculptor, who has left us capri- 
ciously and rashly, fears, we hear, to 
return. We entertain no anger 
against him, as we know the habit and 
humor of men ofthis sort. . . . If 
he will return to us, he can come free 
and untouched, and we will receive 
him with the same favor as he enjoy- 
ed before he left us. Rome, the 8th 
July, 1506.” Still the great artist was 
obstinate. A second letter arrived 
from Rome, and Soderini summoned 
his protégé. 


Pope,” 


**You have treated the 
suid he, “in a manner such as 
the King of France would not have 
done! There must be an end of tri- 
fling with him now! We will not for 
your sake begin a war with the Pope, 
and risk the safety of the State. Make 
arrangements to return to Rome.” 
Michel Angelo boldly refused to ac- 
cede to this mild command, but 
thought rather of fleeing to Byzan- 
tium. A third letter came from Rone, 
which contained stronger assurances 
than before, and invited him to travel 
thither ‘“‘in the capacity of ambassa- 
dor.” But before the artist could ac- 


cede to this proposal, the Pope was 
marching against Perugia. 
Michel Angelo, as it will thus be 


seen, remained master of the battle 
field. In November, 1506, Bologna 
was taken by the Pope, and shortly af- 
terward the artist, yielding to persua- 
sion, stood in the Bolognese chapel of 
San Petronio, whence he was escorted 
to his Holiness. Upon seeing him Ju- 
lius, vainly endeavoring to subdue his 
rising anger, said, ** You have waited 
thus long, it seems, till we should our 
selves come to seek you.” Bologna 
lies nearer Florence than Rome, and 
the Pope evidently did not surmise 
that in reality he had come to meet 
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Michel Angelo. The latter replied 
that he had felt himself disgraced, but 
hoped that if in error he might be par- 
“We must make allowance 
bystander, 


doned. 
for men,” 
“who are ignorant of everything but 
their art.” This enraged the Pope, 
who exclaimed, “ Thou hast vilified a 
You are an 


interposed a 


man whom I have not. 
ignorant dog yourself; get out of my 
sight with your stupidity!” Just then 
& servant stepped forward, snd uncer- 
emoniously hastened the ignoramus 
out of the room. Michel Angelo now 
received a benediction, and an order 
to execute a colossal bronze statue of 
the Pope. This statue was finished in 
sixteen nionths, and placed iv the fa- 
gude of the church of San Petronio, 
where it remained until 1511, when it 
was broken in pieces by an infuriated 
mob. 

Michel Angelo returned to Rome 
in 1508, for the purpose, as he thought, 
of continuing work on the mauso- 
leum. Butin this view he was mis- 
taken. The Pope had forgotten all 
about his boasted enterprise, and now 
commissioned him to paint the inte- 
rior walls of the chapel, which his un- 
cle, Sixtus 1V., had constructed. It 
was thus that he began that gigantic 
achievement, wliich proved his most 
splendid work. 

The story of the frescoes in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, as it is called, is a long 
and interesting one. ‘To paint the 
vault of the chapel,” such was the or- 
der which the fiery Julius imposed 
upon him. The not thor- 
oughly to his mind; and, moreover, he 
insisted that he had never done any- 
thing in colors. However, he was 
forced to give way, and stipulated to 
perform the whole work for three 
thousand crowns. 

Having completed the cartoons, the 
artist locked himself in the chapel, 
and began to paint. It is worth re- 
membering that the subject of the 
“ Deluge” was the first picture on 
which he made a trial of his skill in 
fresco painting. Foregoing any de- 
scription of the pictures themselves, 


tusk was 
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which, in truth, is hardly necessary, 
we can here only present « brief out- 
line of their history. The first part 
of the vault of the chapel was com- 
pleted and made public November 1, 
1509. Some time between 1512 
1513, the second half of the paintings 
were terminated, and soon after ex- 
hibited to the public. The upper por- 
tion of the vault is with 
nine subjects, in eight tableaux, all 
taken from the book of Genesis. These 
are: 1. God the Father upborne by 
Angels. 2. The Creation of Light. 
3. The Creation of Man (in this scene, 
the portrait of a human body is unsur- 
passed). 4. The Creation of Woman 
(:nd again, the most beautiful picture 
of a» woman that art has produced). 
5. The Temptation, and the Expul- 
The Sacrifice of Noah. 7. 
8. The Intoxication of 


nna 


decorated 


sion. 6. 
The Deluge. 
Noah. 

In the 
tween the 
twelve inmense figures, Zachariah, 
Jeremiah, Joel, Daniel, Isainh, Eze- 
kiel, and Jonah; the five sibyls, the 
Persian, the Libyan, the Delphic, the 
Erythrean, and the Cumsan. In the 
four corners of the chapel—the dome 


twelve compartments be- 


windows were puinted 


forms four triangles—are the compo- 


sitions representing the death of Go- 
liath, the serpent in the wilderness, 
the punishment of Haman, and Judith 


and Holofernes. Numerous other 
scenes are shown on either side of the 
windows, in the archi-vaults, ete. 

On this immense decoration Michel 
Angelo had worked desperately. One 
of his sonnets describes in a burlesque 
manner his condition—how he Iny 
day after day’ on his back, and the 
colors dropped down on_ his face 
His eyes had become so accustomed 
to looking up, that for a long while af- 
terward he was obliged to hold up 
anything written that he might read 
it with his head bent back. A liltle 
while before All Saints’ Day, he 
forms his father by letter that the 
work is done, and the Pope is pleased 
with it; but money is scarce, and the 
art. In his own 


in- 


times are against 
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words: ‘“Onee more the times are not 
in our favor; so take eare of your 
health, and don’t let gray hairs grow.” 
Michel Angelo already foresaw the 
storm that was brewing. 


III. 


On February 21, 1515, occurred the 
death of Pope Julius Il. The year which 
succeeded the opening of the Sistine 
chapel, and which preceded the death 
of Julius, together with the first two 
years of the pontificate of Leo X., ap- 
pear to have been among the happiest 
aml most tranquil of the life of Michel 
Angelo. The old Pope, notwithstand- 
ing his strange insolence at times, 
really loved him, and “cherished 
toward him,” says Condivi, ‘*a cer- 
tain regard and a jealousy which he 
had not for any other one of his circle 
of acquaintances.” A short time be- 
fore his death he desired that his 
monument might be finished, and it is 
suid that the artist concentrated all 
his thoughts after the gloomy event 
on this one object. But, unfortunate- 
ly, his plan was disturbed by other 
authorities. 

With the death of Julius the arts 
perished. We are not disposed to 
view the character of Leo X. through 
orthodox spectacles. He was a learn- 
ed man and amiable in his disposition, 
but also capricious, impartial, and al- 
ways wavering between the King of 
France and the Emperor, always pre- 
ferring his family to his people, pos- 
sessing neither patriotism nor heroism, 
and altogether bad in his political 
habits. Posterity remembers him 
kindly because he was the patron of 
taphael. But it was purely to suit 
his own ends, and not for the sake of 
art itself, that, by traffic as it were, he 
encouraged the pleiad of artists which 
poured around his name such brilliant 
éclat. His refusal to employ Michel 
Angelo, during so many years, has 
undoubtedly deprived us of many ad- 
mirable works. Encouraged to do 
so, this artist might have finished the 
tomb of Julius II.; and we should 
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have possessed to-day a gigantic mon- 
ument, rivalling in splendor the grand- 
est examples of antique sculpture. 

Raphael was now in high favor in 
Rome, and Leo, intrusting to the 
former all his bewildering schemes, 
thought to employ Michel Angelo to 
the honor of his native city. He was 
ordered to rebuild the facade of the 
Church of S. Lorenzo, and repaired to 
Florence unwillingly, leaving  un- 
finished the monument of his former 
putron. In the mean while the Pope 
learned that marble equal in quality 
to the Carrara was to be obtained in 
the mountains of Santa Pietra, and 
straightway directed Michel Angelo 
to repair thither and to begin explor- 
ation. Neither protestations nor prom- 
ises could break the will of the Pope; 
and so, from 1516 to 1521, the artist 
wandered like an Israelite in the des- 
ert, and secured as the result of his 
arduous undertaking only five col- 
umns, of which only one ever arrived 
at Florence! In this vain project four 
of his ripest and best years were 
wasted and consumed; and no thanks 
to the stupidity of his overrated pa- 
tron! 

It may almost be said, then, that 
the reign of Leo X. is a frightful blank 
in the life of Michel Angelo. Indeed, 
it would be well for those who never 
tire of sounding the praises of the 
**magnificent Pope,” to take into con- 
sideration the fact that those men 
who are the admiration of mankind, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, 
and Raphael, performed their greatest 
works before the accession of Leo X. 
But we cannot diseuss this subjeet 
further. 

It is useless to seek reasons why 
Michel Angelo was not more fortu- 
nately employed during this reign. 
He knew himself that he was out of 
favor at court; and disheartened and 
almost disinherited, he kept sloof 
from all society, and brooded alone 
over his misfortunes. Whatever he 
touched he abandoned unfinished, and 
turned again to the mausoleum of 
Julius, the blocks for which were now 
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At length he found a 
and en- 


in Florence. 
friend in Cardinal Medici, 
couraged anew, thought of executing 
a “monument,” he himself writes, 
“worthy of the divine poet” Dante, 
whom he truly loved. But, as might 
have been expected, this honorable 
project came to nothing. Other works 
were planned, but were either never 
touched or were left incomplete. 

Leo X. died on December 1, 1521; 
two years before Leonardo had 
died in France; and a few months 
later occurred the death of Raphael. 
Adrian, who succeeded to the pontifi- 
cate, was humble-minded and austere, 
and recognized no other pxinter than 
Van Eyck and Direr. During his 
brief reign of one year, all the great 
works were delayed at Rome and 
abandoned at Florence. While Michei 
Angelo was toiling obscurely in the 
library of San Lorenzo, the grand 
epoch of art was drawing to an end. 
Character and genius were fading 
into oblivion; and he, who had beheld 
the day-star rising over his renowned 
generation, and had climbed with oth- 
ers to the summit of the mountain, 
now stood alone upon the height, and 
with tearful eyes saw the same star 
sink down in the west, while the shad- 
ows of night were thickening around 
him. 


IV. 


To revert to the sixteenth century is 
to witness a rapidly moving pano- 
rama of dissolving illusions. Before 
we can fairly understand one char- 
acter or scene, others come in to fill 
the place. Adrian died, after a reign 
of twenty months, without Iamenta- 
“tion. In a court of dissipation he 
found no friends, and by the skilful 
in political intrigue he was deemed 
only “a barbarian.” Giuliano de’ 
Mediei, under the title of Clement 
During a 


VII., was his successor. 
season of war and tumult, Michel An- 
gelo remained in Florence, and ex- 
ecuted a statue of Christ for the church 
of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, in 
Rome. 
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During the siege of Florence, in 
1529, Michel Angelo engaged himself 
in the most active service. One day 
he received information that treacher- 
ous plans had been laid to undermine 
the republic, and at once exposed the 
plans to the proper authorities. But 
the latter, either intentionally or blind- 
ly, disregarded his suggestions, and 
even treated him with a lack of re- 
spect. Concluding not to bother his 
head about the affair longer, and leav- 
ing the city to take care of itself, he 
secretly departed to Ferrara, and from 
thence to Venice. He had not been 
gone many hours when persons high 
in office besought him to return. 
These solicitations were such that he 
could not conscientiously refuse to 
heed them, and at length he was back 
in his old place, where his wisdom 
and counsel proved of eminent ser- 
vice. In the following year, however, 
Florence was forced to capitulate, and, 
after three centuries of varied and 
fluctuating fortune, the republic ceased 
to exist; but amid civil dissensions and 
calamities genius continued to flour- 
ish. Let it ever be said that we to- 
day owe more to the narrow territory 
of Florence than to all the European 
dynasties that assisted in its ruin. 
Michel Angelo was now summoned 
to Rome by the Pope, whose most 
ardent wishes bad been recently ac- 
complished. The latter was willing 
to forgive the artist the part which he 
had taken in the defense of Florence, 
on condition that he would finish the 
two monuments in San Lorenzo. With 
some reluctance, Michel Angelo again 
took up the chisel, and so exerted 
himself that “ within a few months he 
had placed in niches in the walls the 
fonr colossal figures which lie on the 
stone coffins at the foot of the statues 
of Lorenzo and Giuliano. He had, it 
is true, completed none entirely; but, 
unfinished as they are, they have ex- 
cited the admiration of men from the 
date of their origin up to the present 
time. They are the greatest things 
produced by Michel Angelo as a sculp- 
tor.” This task, it ought to be said, was 
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not carried on with any ardor of sen- 
timent, but was the price of liberty. 
Again left to himself, Michel Angelo 
heeded the request of the Duke of 
Urbino, and undertook to complete 


the monument of Julius II. But, just 
us he was about to reenter upon the 
work, the Pope, who was neither fond 
of keeping his own promises nor al- 
lowed others to do so, ordered him to 
paint the two end walls of the Sistine 
chapel. Michel Angelo half consent- 
ed to this proposal, but managed to 
delay the work as much as _ possible. 
While he was engaged in making the 
cartoon of the “Day of Judgment,” 
he secretly employed the 
tion of his time on the 
This was in 1532. 

Two years later, died Clement VII., 
a man, says Guicciardini, * rather mo- 
rose und disagreeable than of a pleas- 
ant and affable temper; reputed ava- 
ricious; hardly to be trusted, and nat- 
urally averse from doing a kindness; 
very grave and circumspect in his ac- 
tiens; much master of himself, and 
of great capacity, if timidity had not 
frequently corrupted his judgment.” 
The public and private life of the sov- 
ereign is in no whit belied by the stern 
opinions of the historian. 

Paul III. now came upon the un- 
certain stage; and scarcely bad he 
been ushered into office when he en- 
gaged the services of Michel Angelo. 
But the latter, remembering his con- 
tract with the Duke of Urbino, hesi- 
tuted about acceding to the Pope’s re- 
quest. 

* What!” exclaimed His Holiness 
angrily; ‘what I have been wishing 
to do these thirty years, now, being 
Pope, I cannct accomplish! Show 
me your contract! Ill tear it in 
pieces.” 

Even after this outburst of passion 
the artist was firm and unclianged. 
The Duke had long been pelting at 
him; and now the Pope had taken up 
the gauntlet. Michel Angelo fore- 
saw the alternative; namely, to re- 
pair to Genoa. The Pope, who really 
meant well enough, visited the atelier 


greater por- 
mausoleum. 
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one day in company with eight cardi- 
nals. While the former was examin- 
ing the cartoon of the “ Judgment,” 
the Cardinal of Mantua remarked of 
the statue of Moses: “ This one statue 
is sufficient to be a worthy monument 
to Pope Julius.” And then Paul, af- 
ter considerable diseussion, obtained 
from the artist « pledge to paint in the 
chapel. At the time, a new 
agreement with the Duke was form- 
ed, and, after many delays, the monu- 
ment was eventually completed, and 
placed in the church of San Pietro in 
Vincolo. We may here quote a de- 
scription. ‘*The monument consists 
of seven statues, including the statue 


same 


of the Pope himself, who is represent- 
ed lying on 
which, in recesses, are the three fig- 


a sarcophagus; below 
ures executed by Michel Angelo: in 
the middle, the celebrated statue of 
and on the 
niches, two female figures, personify- 
ing Religion and Virtue. Over the 
sarcophagus, in three niches, are the 


Moses ; two sides, in 


statues of a Prophet, a Sibyl, anda 
Madonna with an infant Christ in her 
arms, executed by a sculptor of the 
name of Raffaello da Monte Lupo; 
the figure of the Pope on the suarco- 
phagus was made by a person whom 
Vasari calls Maso dal Bosco; these 
are all composed with ornamental 
architecture in a bad taste.” 

Michel Angelo had now quitted 
Florence forever. The evil machina- 
tions of Bandinelle had rendered dis- 
tasteful his abode in that city. Noth- 
ing, not even unfinished works, could 
induce him to return. The facade of 
San Lorenzo was no longer thought 
of. Hitherto he had felt himself at 
home in the city of the Medici, anda 
stranger In Rome. WHenceforth, the 
tenor of his mind was altered; and he 
now looked to Rome as the abiding 
place of his declining years. 

According to a contract, Michel An- 
gelo was designated “ architect, paint- 
er, and sculptor of the Vatican,” and 
was to receive twelve hundred gold 
crowns per annum. Ilis best ener- 
gies were now expended on the fresco 
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of the “* Last Judgment.” Some of the 
cartoons had been prepared, as we 
have seen, prior to the death of Pope 
He the work, in 


Clement. began 


other words, in 1533; and at the close 
of 1541 he had put the last touch to it, 
‘The chapel was open “for the first time 


on Christmas day. 

It has been said, before now, of this 
masterpiece, that it is rather the work 
of a sculptor than of a painter. It has 
been remarked too that the composi- 
tion divides itself into three distinct 
zones, and consequently lacks unity ; 
and that the groups themselves are 
badly arranged and are faulty in per- 
spective. Furthermore, that Michel 
Angelo, notwithstanding his vast 
qualities as a painter, his science of 
form, of modelling, and ef execution, 
his large, strong, and sober coloring, 
excels least in compositions which 
contain only a sinall number of per- 
sonages, or in isolated figures, «nd 
that the “ Last Judgment,”’ therefore, 
is inferior to the paintings on the 
vault of the Sistine chapel. 

Much of these assertions may be 
truth; yet it is no less true that this 
chef dceuvre is unique, and challenges 
comparison with any other work ever 
executed by the hand of man. We 
need not zo into all the details of this 
vast poem, whose half-mysterious and 
awful episodes are so familiar to every 
cultured reader; but rather would we 
warn him agzinst the pretended 
faults, which too many critics think 
that they discover at first glance. 
Surely such faults, if we suppose them 
such, would not have escaped the ar- 
tist any more than the thousands of 
spectators who linger trembling before 
the work. Be sure that Michel Ané&e- 
lo knew full well what he was about. 
“ We may esteem ourselves happy,” 
exclaims Vasari, “when we have 
seen such 2 prodigy of art and geni- 
us.” It is a tragic poem, such «as 
#schylus or Euripides might have 
sung, but not such as we read in the 
Revelation of Saint John. The “ Judg- 
ment” of Mich@ Angelo is neither the 
day of pardon nor that of justice; it is 
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rather the day of wrath and vengeance. 
* Dies ire, dies illa! ” 

This was the artist’s last work in 
painting. In 1547 he was appointed 
by the pontiff chief architect of St. 
Peter’s, an office which he undertook, 
at the age of seventy-two, “ for noth- 
ing but the honor of God.” From his 
plan was raised the great dome of St. 
Peter’s, and the whole of the remain- 
der of his life was occupied with this 
building. 


| A 


We must now ask the reader's at- 
tention to the brief consideration of an 
episode, which, to our mind, is the 
only and one beam of light which for- 
ever lingers upon, and renders sweet, 
the long, gloomy career of the ‘Tuscan 
artist. Recent publications serve to 
explain this somewhat strange af- 
fair. 

Vittoria Colonna, marchioness of 
Pescara, was born ut Marino in 1490. 
Her noble spouse died at Milan, in 
1525, in consequence of a wound 
which he had received at Pavia. Vit- 
torian was then thirty-five years of age; 
and on account of her rare beauty and 
culture, her hand was sought in mar- 
riage by many of the most illustrious 
personages of the day. But she pre- 
ferred to remain in widowhood. In 
1538, after several sojournings in other 
places, she repaired to Rome; and 
during this stay Michel Angelo first 
met and acquainted with 
her. 

Her tarry in Rome was, however, 
of only short duration, but yet suf- 
ficiently long to captivate the mind of 
aman who esteemed beauty and in- 
telligence. After long years of mourn- 
ing anew time seemed to be dawning 
for her. In 1538 she published « vol- 
ume of poems which so attracted the 
admiration of Ariosto that he immor- 
talized their fair authoress in verse. 
The revolution of 1541 brought a fear- 
ful change intothis scene. Heartsick 
and dismayed, Vittoria left Rome and 
retired toa convent at Viterbo. Be- 


became 
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tween this date and 1543 were written 
the now famous letters which passed 
between Michel Angelo and—we must 
say it—his tnmmamorata. For a long 
time this correspondence has been 
kept hidden at Florence, for reasons 
which it is difficult to explain. We 
only refrain from making selections 
from the mass in the thought that 
every interested reader may now ex- 
amine them for himself. 

During the period of their friend- 
ship, Mickel Angelo sent numerous 
poems to Vittoria, and received as 
muny in return. The verses of the 
former have recently been given to 
the world in a sumptuous edition, pub- 
lished at Florence, and entitled, «Le 
Rime di Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
Pittore, Scultore e Architetto, cavate 
dagli autografi e pubblicate da Ce- 
sare Guasti.” It is to be hoped that 
ere long an English translation of 
these poems, so xbounding in rich fer- 
vor and tender, religious sentiment, 
will be afforded to the public. Too 
long these gems of earnest and pro- 
found thought have lain neglected. 

Referring to his intimacy with Vit- 
toria and to his poems, a writer truly 
says: ** This charmed and temperate 
spxuce in Michel Angelo’s life, without 
which its excessive strength would 
have been so imperfect, which saves 
him from the judgment of Dante on 
those who wilfully lived in sadness, is 
a well-defined period there, reaching 
from the year 1542 to the year 1547, 
the year of Vittoria’s death. In it, 
the life-long effort to tranquillize his 
vehement emotions by withdrawing 
them into the region of ideal senti- 
ment becemes successful; and the sig- 
nificance of Vittoria in it is that she 
realizes for him a type of affection 
which even in disappointment may 
charm and sweeten his spirit. . . . 
It is the Platonic tradition rather than 
Dante's that has moulded Michel An- 
gelo’s verse. Vittoria is a woman 
already weary, in advanced age, of 
grave intellectual qualities. Dante’s 
story is a piece of figured work inlaid 
with lovely incidents. In Michel An- 
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gelo’s poems frost and fire are almost 
the only imuges—the refining fire of 


the goldsmith ; or twice the 
phoenix; ice melting at the fire; fire 
struck from the rock which it after- 
ward consumes.’”* 


once 


Here is « translation of asingle son- 
net, which shall close this feature of 
our subject: 


TO VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Bring back the time when blind desire ran free, 
With bjt and rein too loose to curb his flight; 
Give back the buried face. once angel-bright, 
That hides in earth all comely things from me; 
Bring back those journeys. ta’en so toilsomely, 
So toiisome slow to him whose hairs are white; 
These tears and flames that in our breast unite; 
If thou wilt once more take thy fill of me! 

Yet, love! suppose it true that thou dost thrive 
Only on bitter honey-dews of tears, 

Small profit hast thou of a weak old man 

My soul that toward the other shore doth strive 
Wards off thy darts with shafts of holier fears; 
And fire feeds ill on brands no breath can fin. 


Vittoria died in the early part of the 


year 1547. Michel Angelo stood by 
and watched the loved one till the 
last. ‘*He almost lost his senses,” 


writes Condivi. He knelt and kissed 
the pale white hand as it rested in 
death; and through all his remaining 
years, he regretted that he had not 
kissed her forehead and cheeks also. 

Michel Angelo survived this sad 
event for sixteen years. Though old 
and decrepit, he was yet earnest to un- 
dertake another task. 

The history of the building of St. 
Peter’s is an interesting one. Pope 
Julius laid the first stone, on April 18, 
1506, and Bramante was the first ar- 
chitect. Upon the death of the latter, 
eight years later, San Gallo, Raphael, 
and Giocondo da Verona received the 
appointment. Soon the whole charge 
developed on Raphael. In 1520, fol- 
lowing the latter’s death, Antonio da 
San Gallo, nephew of Giuliano da San 
Gallo, succeeded to the trust. When, 
finally, Michel Angelo was created 
“architect of the Vatican” he took 
the management of the affiir into his 
own hands, and, rejecting the designs 
of his predecessors, made an original 

* Pater's “ History of the Renaissance,” p. 
75, seq. 
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design on the plan of a Greek cross. 
This met with the Pope’s approbation ; 
and the edifice slowly advanced near- 
er construction. 

After the death of Pope Paul III. 
in 1549, Julius Ill. favored the new 
work by material encouragement. 
Michel Angelo was kept constantly at 
work, and by the new pontiff was re- 
garded with the highest honor and es- 
teem. But unfortunately, his reign 
was of short duration. When in 1555 
Julius was removed by death, the ar- 
tist foresaw that the remainder of his 
own life would be checkered with 
vexation and trouble. 

Vain efforts were made to secure 
his return to Florence. But no; he 
was bound to remain in Rome at all 
hazards. With the accession of Paul 
IV. came war and its consequent dis- 
The building of St. Peter's 
went on, as a matter of course, with 
the codperation of the great artist. 
But the latter was troubled and dis- 
satisfied. When in 1559 another pon- 
tiff passed away, and Pius IV. of the 
Medici family succeeded, the Roman 
populace shouted hurrah! and Michel 
Angelo himself was not sorry. The 
artist performed several works for the 
new Pope, and then bethought him of 
what kind of dome would be best 
adapted to St. Peter’s. He even went 
80 far as to complete a small model in 
clay, which was afterward executed 
in wood, under his direction. But here 
the funds in the treasury gave out, 
and further work was retarded. 

At length the end began to draw 
nigh. Rome had become the theatre 
of civil dissensions; political intrigue 
was everywhere rife, and the most 
strenuous efforts were being made to 
remove Michel Angelo from his office. 
He had done nothing to merit such re- 
proach and ill-treatment, and the only 
mistake that he committed was that 
of tiving too long! But strange as it 
may seem nowadays, these evil machi- 
nations were based upon no ground 
whatever; and when the Bishop of 
Ferratino recommended the artist “not 
to attend to the fatigue of his duty, 


asters. 
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but to nominate whomsoever he chose 
to supply his place,” and the latter, 
yielding to the proposal, appointed 
Daniello da Volterra, then a formal 
accusation for incapacity was prefer- 
red against him, and a certain Biggio 
was appointed in his stead. 

Michel Angelo was keenly sensitive 
to insult, and in justice to himself, 
laid the case before the Pope. A care- 
ful investigation proved the malignity 
that lay at the bottom of the misera- 
ble scheme, and those who had been 
engaged in it were obliged to offer an 
apology. The Pope prevailed upon 
the artist to hold his situation, and 
formed a new arrangement, ‘ that his 
designs might not only be strictly exe- 
cuted as long as he lived, but adhered 
to after his death.” 

In the midst of these troubles Va- 
sari, his friend and biographer, urged 
him to return to Florence. He replied, 
saying that he was “arrived at the 
end of life, and his only thought was 
of death.” And in one of his latest 
poems he affirms that, 

——remorseful thoughts the past upbraid, 
And fear of twofold death my sou! alarms: 
That which must come, and that beyond the 
grave. 
Picture and sculpture lose their feeble charms, 
And to that love divine I turn for aid 
Who from the cross extends his arms to save. 

One of his latest works was achieved 
for his compatriots. The Florentines 
desired to build the church of San 
Giovanni in the Florentine communi- 
ty in Rome, and to obtain the necessa- 
ry plans from Michel Angelo. The 
latter transmitted five magnificent 
plans, of which the committee chose 
the richest. “If they will only carry 
it out,” said the artist, “they will pos- 
sess a temple such as the Greeks and 
the Romans never had.” The last 
thing that he did for Rome was the 
changing of an immense hall in the 
Baths of Diocletian into a church. 

In 1562, the health of Michel Ange- 
lo began to fail. He felt that his 
day’s work was closing, and _ his 
thoughts refused longer to linger on 
earthly things. But so long as his 
hands could move he remained active. 
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In the beginning of 1563 his symp- 
toms begun to grow worse and a lin- 
gering fever set in. His nephew, 
Leonardo Buonarroti, had been sum- 
moned, and he was already journey- 
ing toward Rome when he received 
tidings of the sorrowful event. Mi- 
chel Angelo died on February 17, 1563, 
in the ninetieth year of his age. To 
the few friends who stood around the 
bedside he dictated his last will and 
testament: ‘‘ My soul I resign to God, 
my body to the earth, and my world- 
ly possessions to my relations.” In 
the church of Santa Croce, in Flor- 
ence, three monuments stand side by 
side—Dante’s, Alfieri’s, and Michel 
Angelo’s. As we gaze upon the latter, 
we are forced to exclaim: “It is art 
that marks the prime of nations.” 
Four hundred years have rolled 
away since the mighty genius of 
Michel Angelo unfolded itself into life. 
lis whole career was a sacrifice of 
himself to posterity; and _ notwith- 
standing the violence of his temper, 
his irritable and sarcastic spirit, and 
his morbid love of solitude, he was al- 
lied with the most distinguished men 
of his time and lived with them in the 
most familiar and honorable relations. 
His daily habits were extremely sim- 
ple and unpretentious. He lived fru- 
gally and rarely admitted a friend to 
his table. A piece of bread and a 
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glass of wine sufficed to stay his 
strength during seasons of excessive 
toil. He was always active, and when- 
ever his hand rested, his brain con- 
tinued to plan and to ponder. He 
set to work with a sort of fury, 
and when his sublime imagination 
seemed duil, he surrendered himself 
to grand and terrible thoughts, and 
appeared as one discouraged and even 
desperate. He permitted himself but 
little sleep, and reckoned the day and 
night as one. It was old age that 
brought him low at last. 

Such was Michel Angelo, the last 
and the greatest of severe masters. His 
gigantic figure resumed the move- 
ment inaugurated by Dante and by 
Giotto, and continued by the Orgagno, 
the Brunelleschi, and the disciples of 
Leonardo da Vinei. All of his works 
bear one formidable impress. On the 
day of his death, pure and lofty art 
died also. ‘My scienee,” he gaid, 
“will create a host of ignorant imita- 
tors.” And how truthfully the prophe- 
cy was fulfilled! 

Painter, sculptor, 
neer, poet, citizen, Michel Angelo 
lived like a Titan. His character was 
equ:l to his genius; and to him alone 
must be attributed the first place 
among the great men of the modern 


architect, engi- 


era. 
GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIN. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


“YO many stars as shine in the sky, 


So many little 


winds murmuring by, 


So many blessings attend thee! 


So many leaflets as dance on the trees, 


So many flowers as wave in the breeze- 
Brighter than those, love, and sweeter than these, 
The loving thoughts that I send thee. 


Were I the golden sun, to shine, 
Every ray a glad thonght of mine, 
Loving and true and tender, 
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I would crown with my beams thy dearest head 
From morning golden to evening red: 
Deep in my heart lies the thought unsaid, 

The love that no speech can render. 


Might I but guard thee forevermore— 
A sheltering roof, a fast-shut door, 

So safe and strong to hold thee; 
In a still small room thou dost dwell apart, 
Thy spirit pure in my lovin, heart; 
So fair, so dear, so true thou art, 

So doth my love enfold thee. 


When I faint with thirst on a dusty way, 

A pure spring flows for me every day; 
I drink thy love forever: 

I wander alone at dead of night, 

But ever before me IJ see a lighit, 

In the darkest hour more clear, more bright, 
And the hope that I bear fails never. 


Though I have journeyed across the sea, 
Still before me thy face I see; 
Thy form still goes before me; 
And I whisper thy name to the woods and caves, 
And I sing it sloud to the rushing waves, 
And all that my longing spirit craves 
[ have, when thy thought comes o’er me. 


When thou dost not know what the little brooks say, 
Think, they go sadly upon their way, 
Because we two are parted; 
When the dim forest droops its leaves, 
Think that the soul within it grieves 
Because its shadow no more receives 
Two lovers firithful-learted. 


When the sweet flowers droop and die, 
Think that mzy hopes all withered lie; 
Think how my heart is broken; 
When in April, with sun and rain, 
Violets blossom on hill and plain, 
Think, thou couldst call me to life again 
By the sweet word still unspeken. 


When I send thee a red, red rose— 

The sweetest flower on earth that grows! — 
Think, dear heart, how I love thee! 

Listen to what the sweet rose saith, 

With her crimson leaf and her fragrant breath: 

Love, I am thine, in life and death! 

O my love, dost thou love me? 


























LEAH : A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE ATELIER. 
‘TNE atelier is on the third floor—a 
fh ship of » room, all outer wall and 
skylight; too hot for habitation in sum- 
mer, too cold in winter, and mysteri- 
ously called by Bonchrétien ‘the ob- 
servatory.” In the days when Ma- 
dame’s resources did not enable her to 
rent the entire house, a photographer 
used to carry on his business in this 
room, and the smell of collodion clings 
even yet to the walls. The smell of 
collodion will be likely to cleave to 
Leah Pascal’s rensembrance while she 
lives. 

Precisely as midnight strikes, M. 
Danton quits his chamber. Bonchire- 
tien, muffled up in an old grey cami- 
sole, night-cap on head, sees and wish- 
es him good-night, a quarter of an 
hour later, as he stands, a cigarette 
between his fingers, at the half-open 


door of the atelier. ‘* Bon soir to my 


dear M. Danton! Star-gazing, as 
usual. Ah, my poor friend, you dis- 


cover St. Pierre, to pay St. Paul! As 
much wisdom can be had of our pil- 
low as of our brains.” And sending 
him a little kiss from her finger-tips, 
Madame, without a suspicion, shuffles 
awiy, economical even of time, mut- 
tering her prayers as she goes to her 
roost under the leads. 

Twelve o'clock—half-past twelve— 
one! Danton listens as the city clocks 
strike the half hours, smokes cigarette 
after cigarette, occasionally gives vent 
to his impatience by noiselessly pacing 
up and down the narrow floor of the 
atelier, At last, when considerably 
more than an hour has gone by, he is 
rewarded by seeing the glimmer of a 
light upon the opposite wall. Anoth- 
er minute, and a white-clad figure 
glides rapidly across the open space 
at the summit of the stairs, and passes 


into the room occupied by little Deb 
and Naomi Pascal. 

To gain her own apartment, which 
is at the extreme end of the corridor, 
Leah will be forced to pass the door of 
the atelier. Let her purpose to give 
him an interview or no, she must, of 
necessity, find herself once more face 
to face with Danton alone. ‘The last 
* will be spoken, 
and in quite plain tones, with no soft- 
ening down whatever of unpalatable 
truth. 
for euphonistic gallantry of any kind 
than is Eugene Danton at this mo- 
ment. 

She the children’s 
walks slowly, and with a face set and 


words of the romance 


Never was mun less disposed 


leaves room, 
white as stone, along the corridor, 
The door of the atelier is in shadow; 
the atelier itself illumined in part 
only by the moon shining through the 
skylight. Leah in 
her hand, so Danton, unseen himself, 


carries 2a candle 


exn watch her clearly. She reaches 
the door—p:uses; then, as if moved 
by a sudden impulse, pushes it back 
They 
stand, and for several seconds look at 
without Leah 


upon its hinges, and enters. 


each other xn word, 
spenks first. 

* You asked me to come, and I am 
here. It must be an intense pleasure 
for you to hear how much I hate you, 
that you should still throw yourself in 
my way!” 

I have said that her face is white and 
set as stone. As she addresses him, a 
spot of color mounts on either cheek: 
the red glow of passion kindles in 
her deep-set eyes. ‘ Hate is not the 
word,” she goes on, her voice sinking 
to a whisper, yet gaining in power as 
it sinks. “I loathe you! I loathe 
myself for having put it in your pow- 
er to make me suffer! ” 

Still Danton stands before her, silent 
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and tolerably collected; the cigarette 
which, up to the moment of her en- 
trance, he was smoking, between his 
fingers. At the sight of that cigarette 
Leah’s wrath waxes fiercer and fiercer. 
Women judge by such trifles—alas, 
their lives are made up of such trifles! 
Any man, lover or not, who had to 
wait an hour and a half in the cold, 
would take out his tobacco pouch: as 
naturally, as mechanically as he would 
draw breath. To Leah that cigarette 
is a crime—an added insult, deadly 
and premeditated, to all the injuries 
that Danton has already wrought 
her. 

‘Do you know, sir ’—so she breaks 
forth next—*‘in spite of your airy in- 
difference, that I look upon you as the 
very greatest scoundrel in the world? 
Iam only a girl. My words cannot 
hurt you. I wish that I were a man, 
to make them plainer.” 

“Do you know,” says Danton, speak- 
ing for the first time, ‘ that though 
you your faith to me 
shamelessly, tossed me aside like an 
old glove, I love you better than I 
ever loved you yet at this moment?” 
The word from your lips 

Why, but for you——” 
falters, brenks down, 


have broken 


“Love! 
is an insult. 
And then she 
half turns as if to go, but remains. 

‘But for me, you would be a vast 
deal happier than you are, Leah. 
That is the truth, is it not? My poor 
little Leah! It must have been so 
hard for you to suffer, with no one at 
hand to give you consolation.” 

“IT have many people to give me 
consolation, I thank you, M. Danton. 
If I have suffered—and I have; Iam 
not ashamed to say how much your 
treachery has cost me—the wound will 
not last for life, be quite sure. I am 
not the sort of woman to break my 
heart because one more man in the 
world has proved himself a_vil- 
lain.” 

«You are not the sort of woman to 
break your heart for any cause,” says 
Danton. In the days to come, it may 
be that he will think twice of that re- 


mark of his. ‘The human beings, if 
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any such exist, who break their hearts, 
are those who love; and it is not in 
you to care two straws for any man. 
Why, if you had liked me,”’ he goes 
on, warming, ‘as many women like, 
for eight days, knowing that at the 
end of eight days ‘twill be past, you 
would have defended me when I was 
absent—have given me the chance at 
least of self-defence.” 

‘*I—I presume you know that I 
have heard of your marriage,” 
swers, but in a voice that falters more 
and more. Already the ground seems 
slipping from beneath her feet. Dan- 
ton’s stronger will, Danton’s absolute 
truth begin to assert themselves. 

“And what ifyouhave? You know, 
can know nothing about the cireum- 
stances of my life, past or present. 
The promises of love you made last 
night on the Tuileries gardens were 
to me, without conditions. An 
dent that blackened my life a dozen 
years ngo—the mere fact of my mar- 
is altogether beside the ques- 


she an- 


acci- 


riage 
tion of our love for each other now.” 

* The fact of your marriage beside 
the question!” she stammers. Odd 
Though the boldness 
of his speech shakes every prejudice 


contradiction! 


Leah has to its foundation, she feels 
her pride unwounded. 
speech from the lips of her affianced 
husband humiliated 
“If you are going to speak in this 
awful, trreligious manner 
down the candle on the solitary table 
the room contains—‘* I shall feel it my 
duty to leave you at once.” 

**You will remain here, Miss Pas- 
eal,” says Danton firmly, “until we 
have had our last say to each other 


Many a2 love- 


has her more. 


” 


—putting 


out.” 

** Our last say?” she repeats, look- 
ing at him with vaguely wistful en- 
treaty in her eyes. 

“Yes, our very last, as regards ex- 
planation, at all events; probably our 
last of any kind in this world. Well, 
we shall not be able to finish it in a 
dozen, or in twice a dozen words, and 
you are too thinly dressed to be here, 
my poor love!” He comes to Leah's 
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side abruptly, and throws his arms 
around her. “ Why, you are trem- 
bling, and your hands ’—taking one of 
them as he speaks in his, and holding 
it close—“are on fire. What have 
you been doing with yourself since 
you left the drawing-room? ” 

“I—oh, M. Danton, how frightfully 
wrong allthis is. I will not stay with 
you one moment longer. I have been 
talking to my cousin, Mrs. Baltimore.” 

“A good counsellor, on my word— 
Mrs. Baltimore! Will the day ever 
come, Leah, when I shall see you tor- 
tured out of nature, artificial in look 
and word, plastered, soul and body, 
an inch thick in paint—a woman of 
fashion, like Mrs. Baltimore? Or so 
much lower, as your capacity for bet- 
ter things is greater?” 

“You will see me, as you see poor 
Bell, as you see all women, much as 
life and men’s selfishness make us,” 
says Leah with bitterness, and break- 
ing, as she speaks, from Danton’s arm. 
“Take my case, as you are so deeply 
interested in it. Look at my papa!” 
—her tone, her face supply the place 
of adjectives—“look at my future 
husband; look at my best friend—my 
lover, as he called himself yesterday! 
If at Bell’s age I have turned out half 
as well as she has, it will be a great 
surprise to myself, M. Danton. That 
is all I have to say.” 

Her warmth almost rekindles Dan- 
ton’s hopes. 
ates herself to the man who loves her, 
she betrays this much at least, that 
she values his respect—just the very 
next step to valuing himself. ‘ Do 
you mind remaining here for a few 
seconds without Miss Pascal— 
long enough merely for me to go to my 
room and back? And for precaution ” 
—suiting the action to the word—“I 
will extinguish the candle. The moon 
gives us more than enough light to 
talk by. Now, don’t stir an inch until 
I return.” 

And with this Leah finds herself 
aulone—be wildered, stunned, conscious, 
as far as reason can inform her, that 
Danton is wrong, she right, yet feel- 


When 2 woman extenu- 


rr 
t=] 
or 
t=) 
me, 
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ing, through some intuition acuter 
than reason, that he stands on loftier 
ground than she—that her best chance 
of happiness even yet rests on obeying 
him! At the end of about a minute 
and a-half he returns loaded: his warm 
travelling plaid, to be pinned (he pins 
it himself) round her shoulders, a 
tiger-skin for her feet. On 
of the atelier is a kind of recess or 
embrasure, whereon, no doubt, stood 


one side 


formerly a broken column, or other 
It is 


broad ledge, 


piece of photographic property. 
furnished with a low 
just spacious enough to form a resting- 
place for one person; and here Leah 
is placed. (I employ the passive voice 
What of Leah 
Pascal’s but must be passive so long 
Her delicate 
Jewish features show fair in the moon- 


intentionally. action 


as she is with Danton?) 


light above the opaque shadows of the 
plaid; her diamond rings sparkle in 
green and ruby fire, that contrasts and 
with the 
mottled richness of the tiger-skin upon 
which her fingers rest. Danton takes 
up his position at her feet. in novels 
Leah has read, probably some hundred 
times or more, of lovers thus placed: 
in real life the experience is new to 
her. 


yet assimilates curiously 


Imagine a Lord Stair or a Jack 
Chamberlayne—imagine any British 
admirer she has had—and the list is 
long—planted, ‘Turk-fashion, on a bare 
parguet, yet not looking ridiculous! 
To Danton, with his artistic Southern 
fuce, his entire absence of self-eon- 
sciousness, the position seems at once 
natural and full of ease. He 
his head back against the opposite 
side of the embrasure, and gazes at 
her. 

“You are the prettiest woman I 
ever saw in my life, Miss Pascal. 1 
don’t believe I have paid you many 
compliments hitherto, so you must ex- 
cuse this very broad one.” 

‘Compliments are not the road to 
my favor,” says Leah sharply. She 


leans 


.is palpitating with sudden pleasure. 


No assurance of his love could have 
affected her to half the same extent as 


“I 


this unexpected appeal to vanity. 
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have heard too many of them, I can 
assure you, not to know their worth.” 

‘*T was not thinking of your favor,” 
says Danton. “As you sat there, 
partly in shadow, yet with the light 
upon your face aud hands, I felé your 
beauty, all at once, as one might feel 
2 wild chord in music, struck 
without prelude. I will 
to the objectionable subject again if 


new 
never recur 
you desire it.” 

She smiles, in spite of herself—that 
sweet, half-mournful smile that dead- 
from the first—and 
Danton in 2 second has approached 


ened his reason 


nearer, is holding her hands in his. 
“Before I begin my explanation, 
Leah—my history, rather—such 2 his- 
tory as it is—say that you were in 
earnest last night; tell me that, how- 
forty 


years of our lives may be past, for a 


ever the remaining thirty or 


couple of hours or so yeu cheated 
yourself into thinking that you loved 
me.” 

**Your question does not deserve 
an answer, M. Danton. Cheated my- 
self into thinking? If I had not been 
too sincere, too foolishly, fatally in 
earnest, should I 
through the hours of horrible torture 
I did last night? Why, since I was 
born ”’—Leuh’s eyes suffuse with self- 
pity, the most genuine always of her 
emotions—* I never suffered one-quar- 
ter what I have done 
the truth about you.” 

‘And if you had not heard ‘the 
truth,’ as you call it, you believe that 
you would have remained faithful to 
your word—would have deliberately 


ever have gone 


since I heard 


chosen poverty and myself, instead of 
Mr. Chamberlayne and riches?” 

Leah shifts uneasily from his gaze. 
This question that Danton has put so 
plainly was asked her by her own 
conscience, not once, but a score of 
times, during the tortured watches of 
the night. The knowledge of his mar- 
riage has stabbed her pride, has crush- 


ed and at the same time brought forth: 


whatever genuine aroma of love was 
latent in her fancy for him. Has it 
really influenced her fate? Did she 
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ever absolutely purpose to break off 
her engagement to Jack Clinmber- 
layne, put aside the purple and fine 
linen of affluence, and step forth in 
the desolate world of poverty as Dan- 
ton’s wife? 

“Considering our position toward 
each other, would it not be more deli- 
cute for you to leave that question un- 
asked, M. Danton?” So at length she 
Were Bell Baltimore acting 
as prompter, the words could scarcely 
be better chosen. ‘In meeting you 
here to-night, I have sufficiently for- 
gotten what I owe to myself and 
You might have had the for- 


replies. 


others. 
bearance to ask no more.” 

“T have no forbearance at all,” ex- 
claims Danton. “Iam selfish in this 
matter, through and through, thinking 
of myself and of the years that lie be- 
fore me”’—this with an involuntary 
sadness in his voice—‘* not of you. 
Leah, give me your hand, so, and teil 
me, before you hear a word of my ex- 
planation, that for about one hour and 
a-half you believed you loved me.” 

‘Believed I loved you! Ah, Heav- 
en, that you can look back and doubt 
my sincerity!” 

And Danton presses for 
answer. 


no other 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE THE ROMANCE. 

“A weELL known French 
classifies wedded happiness, neatly, 
French fashion, under four heads: 
‘ Acquaintance, three weeks. 
War, three years. Tol- 
eration, thirty years.’ 

‘““My experience,” says Danton, 
‘fell short of the stage of war by 
just three days. I married Madeleine 
Frere on October the fifth, and on 
January the second, as a kind of New 
Year’s gift, perhaps—I don’t know 
whether she bore the season in mind 


LAST WORDS OF 


writer 


Love, 


three months. 


—she gave me back my freedom, a 
score or tivo of my own love letters, 
a locket containing my _ photo- 
Other jewelry, of a more di- 


and 
graph. 
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rectly marketable value, she carried 
away with her, by instinet, I verily 
believe, rather than calculation. Mad- 
eleine could no more resist the mag- 
netism of rings and bracelets than can 
the insects on a2 sammer night with- 
stand glare. Until the singed wings 
are powerless to flutter more, the 
moth goes back to the candle; until 
the frail, sordid heart lay still in death, 
Madeleine craved feverishly, cease- 
lessly for the baubles which had been 
her ruin. She was tall, my Leah— 
somewhat above your stature; erect, 
fair of skin, though dark-eyed, and 
with the divinest look of soul upon 
her lips and brow that ever shone 
from woman’s face. Her hair and 
yours might be silk cut from tlie same 
piece, unless, indeed, hers was en- 
dowed with one shade more of gold. 
I am not sure about that. To look 
back across eleven years would give a 
shade more of gold to most things, 
and it is eleven years exactly since 
Madeleine Frere became my wife.” 

«Eleven years,” repeats Leal: slow- 
ly. ‘** Why, you were a child, a school- 
boy, when you married, then,” 

“T was an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford—a theological student—ah, you 
may well look surprised—with a fine, 
fat, midland living before me, as the 
final goal of my ambition.” 

“A fine English living. M. Danton? 
You!” 

**Computed 
dred a year, excellent glebe, good so- 


value, eighteen hun- 
ciety, and two packs of hounds in the 
neighborhood. It the living 
Madeleine Frere married, not me, as 
I discovered too late! Well, before 
eoming to Madeleine at all, I ought to 
tell you in a dozen words what my 
own youth had been. But are you 
arm enough, my love? Pull the 
plaid closer round your throat—there! 
And now turn, so that I may not lose 
one hair’s breadth of your face. I am 
greedy of looking at your beauty, 
Leah. The chances, in spite of my 
explanation, are so widely against my 
being the possessor of it on this side 
of the grave.” 


was 
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Leah’s eyes glisten in the moca- 
light; her face softens to as lovely a 
tenderness as it wo®e last night under 
the chestnut trees. *If I have oon- 
demned you too hastily, you—you 
will at least forgive me, M. Danton? 
Oh, what a difficult thing it is to 
know what duty is! ” 

** Especially when duty and inclina- 
tion are ready te clasp hands. Leah,” 
he proceeds abruptly, “ you will mar- 
ry Mr. Chamberlayne on Wednesday. 
The story I am going to tell you will 
not hinder that, aluhough it may serve 
in other ways as a homily, perhaps. 
You will marry Mr. Chamberlayne on 
Wednesday.” 

She makes no answer, only bows 
her head in a graceful little pose of 
abandonment her 
The jewel-clasp at her throat 
sparkles for one moment like the keen 
eye of some living creature, then sinks 
again into obscurity with the sigh. 

“And still I am fool enough, as I 
look at you, to hope—yes, with cer- 


upon breast, and 


sighs. 


tainty staring me, grim and unrelent- 
ing, Don’t grudge me 
my half hour's folly—'twill be paid for 
dearly enough some day, depend upon 
it! Now to my story. 

“My father, Leah, died when I was 
my mother five 
years later. At sixteen, here in Paris, 
I stood absolutely alone in the world, 
with a couple of hundred francs, and 


in the face. 


a child of eleven, 


a schoolboy’s knowledge of classics 
and mathematics standing between 
me and starvation, How was I to 
live? My mother had supported us 
both by giving English lessons, since 
my father’s death, and out of her poor 
earnings had contrived te send me as 
a day scholar to the college of St. 
Barbe; but of what use was my educa- 
tion? How could a friendless lad of 
sixteen convert and mathe- 
matics into bread? I was too fine to 


classics 


be an errand boy, too proud to beg; 
fitted, as it seemed, for nothing—un- 
less it were a plunge from one of the 
bridges into the Seine, and then the 
Morcue! 

“Carrying out these ideas on a cer- 
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tain winter’s night, as I sauntered, 
chill and solitary, along the Quai Vol- 
taire, a girl abouy three years older 
than myself accosted me; laying a 
little, not over clean hand upon my 
shoulder as she spoke. ‘You regard 
the water too much, child,’ she said 


kindly. ‘I used to do it onve myself. 
Pah!’ with a shudder; ‘get pretty 


black notions by that practice, I can 
tell you. Now just come with me, 
and I will show you things better 
worth looking at than this slimy bed.’ 
She was the daughter of one of the 
propertymen at the Varieties, herself 
a chorus girl at another smaller thea- 
tre, and—well, not a person to whom 
you or Mrs. Baltimore would care to 
spexnk. But she was my salvation.” 

*““And you loved each other,” re- 
marks Leah coldly. ‘‘ Fine, disinter- 
ested conduct, from persons of that sort, 
must naturally end in one stereotyped 
way!” 

“ Well, yes, we loved each other,” 
answers Danton. “And what is 
more, we love each other still. It was 
my poor Annette, now the mother of 
half a dozen children, who sent me my 
fruit and flowers yesterday. Did not 
I say "twas well you should not know 
through what hands those roses had 
passed? Annette and her children are 
the scandalous characters with whom 
my friend Mr. Pettingall has seen me 
in the Bois de Boulogne on a Sunday.” 

“Mr. Pettingall thinks like the rest 
of the world,” cries Leal, whose code 
of social prejudice is narrow as the 
Prince Charming’s own, ‘This is 
really not a narrative to which I can 
listen with sympathy, M. Danton.” 

“T am sure that it is not, Miss Pas- 
cal. But you see, if I were to tell you 
a history of silks and satins, and tran- 
scendental virtue—the moral might be 
fine—but it would not be the history 
of my life! 

“ Annette, I repeat, was my salva- 
tion. At the age I speak of, sixteen, 
I scarcely looked older than other 
children of twelve. I liad lived with 
my mother from the day of my birth 
until her death, and some lingering 
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aroma of her companionship seemed 
to cling to me long after I was left to 
buffet alone with want and despair 
upon the streets of Paris. Annette 
got me a little place in the theatre 
where she worked—my salary about 
evough to find me in dry bread—and, 
helped first by one of those poor art- 
istes, then another, I contrived to live, 
the Seine and the Morgue forgotten, 
for more than a twelvemonth; not 
the unhappiest twelvemonth of my 
life. Then came a change of fortune, 
abrupt, overwhelming. An uncle up- 
on my mother side lost his son, a 
youth at college, destined for holy or- 
ders—I mean for the grand family 
living in the midland counties—and I, 
the only other representative of the 
new generation, was remembered. 
My uncle found me out, here in Paris, 
snatched me, to use his own expres- 
sion, as a brand from the burning, and 
sent me for a couple of years to a pub- 
lic school, ‘to make an Englishman 
of me’; then to a tutor’s in the neigh- 
borhood of London to be prepared for 
Oxford. 

“The tutor was facile, as tutors to 
lads of tolernble prospects are apt to 
be. Our hours of work over, and we 
were free, following the tutor’s exam- 
ple, to run up to town and frequent 
whatever society, taste whatever plea- 
sures suited us best. He had six pu- 
pils at the time, and five out of those 
six went to the mischief, the brand 
snatched from the burning among 
them. Unhappily, while the rest only 
ruined themselves, boy fashion, for 
the time being, the young fool Eu- 
gene Danton contrived to hang a 
millstone round his neck for life. 
When I entered Oxford I was formal- 
ly engaged to Madeleine Frere. On 
the duy I was twenty-one she became 
my wife. 

““My uncle at first was furious— 
threatened to make me the beggar he 
had found me, and to send me back to 
what he was pleased to call ‘my per- 
dition’ in Paris. Then Madeleine, in 
a happy inspiration, having thrown 
herself at his feet, he softened. What 
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man, young or old, could she not soft- 
en when she chose? Nothing was to 
be said against the girl perscnally. 
She was of decent birth and antece- 
dents, beautiful, passionately attached 
to her husband—to me! As I had 
chosen to make a fool of myself by 
marrying at all, it was a subject of 
wonder, perbaps, my 
character, that I had not chosen worse. 
And then, Leah, came that ‘three 


months’ love’ of which the Frenchman 
” 


considering 


writes. 

‘The three months’ love of which, 
ufter all these years, and frail and sor- 
did though your Madeleine was, you 
can bring your voice to 
speak!” exclaims Leah bitterly. ‘ Ah, 
to command infatuation like that, the 
&% woman is the better her 

And then men speak to us 


scarcely 


worse 
chance. 
of their ideals.” 

“It is a subject we may as well not 
discuss now,” Danton a little 
gravely. ‘* Madeleine was beautiful, 
and I—a fool—the history, in six 
words, of a good many other love 
matehes before and since. However 
that may be, the duration of the ‘in- 
futuation’ was short. Before we had 
been married a month the train was 
already laid that should divide us, 
needing but the chance spark, that op- 


suyvs 


portunity is never slow of bringing, to 
tire it. 

*T am telling you of facts only, 
Leah; the night wears on. I will not 
rob you of the sleep you need so sore- 
ly, by one word more of detail than is 
needed. Before Madeleine had been 
my wife a month I confided to her a 
secret, at that time more important to 
me than the wealth of all the empires 
in Europe, and in return received—a 
blank, frozen look of contempt, a curl 
of the exquisite lip, an answer which, 
basely commonplace though it was, 
burnt itself into my recollection for- 
ever. 

** Doubts—vacillation ? 
eret was no more than this, Leah, that 
I had become convinced of my own 
unfitness to be a teacher of spiritual 
truths to others. And pray what mat- 

33 


For my se- 
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tered that? Did half the clergymen 
going believe what they preach from 
their pulpits? We®elowyers sincere 
—or doctors? Was any one sincere, 
for the matter of that! Unless I wish- 
ed her to think that she had been cru- 
elly duped, that she had married a 
min devoid alike of brain and of prin- 
ciple, my lovely, sympathetic Made- 
leine desired, the flush of sordid pas- 
sion on her face, that I would never 
talk such trash as ‘incurring beggary 
for conscience’ sake,’ in her presence. 
People without fixed opinions might 
be very admirable in their own con- 
ceit, but fixed opinions were the things 
that paid. T had not the right moral- 
ly, if it came to such fine talking, to 
ruin her, whatever I might do as re- 
garded myself. 

“Tn a word, she had married the 
living in the midland counties, value 
eighteen hundred a year—not me. Her 
anger, now that I can view it from a 
What 
were abstract questions, nice perplex- 


just perspective, was natural. 


ities, nbhorrence of moral dishonesty, 
to a creature whose world was com- 
prised in silk dresses, trinkets, 2 visit- 
gut then, at 
enthusiast, 


ing list, and a carriage? 
one-and-twenty, and an 
my disappointment was pretty much 
what 
find himself tied, soul and body, not to 
2 living woman, but tox corpse. Ma- 
deleine, with her radiant hair (the 
shade of yours, my Leal), and her eyes 
and lips, was a corpse, livid, corrupt, 
the moment you touched her 
And it was not in me then, or at any 
time of my life, to love, as some men 
can, the outward shell of » woman, 
leaving heart and intellect alone. I 
answered her, the fire that was in me 
piercing through words I vainly strove 
to render temperate. And in that 
hour—avye, as we stood there, face to 
face—I believe her determination of 
The tempta-~ 
Even in 


nu man’s might be who should 


soul. 


leaving me was taken. 
tion had existed already.” 
the pallid moonlight Leah can see how 
Danton’s cheek becomes a shade more 
“But the prospeetive midland 


On 


pale. 
living had counterbalanced it. 
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such slender threads is the destiny of 
haman balanced — perdition 
staved off by the mere prospective 
contemplation of a midland living, 
with glebe worth so much, and good 


lives 


society, and a couple of packs of 
hounds in the neighborhood. 

* One of the men with whom I had 
read at the facile tutor’s—a lord—well, 
let his name 
will call him—had long admired Ma- 
deleine; in the days before I ever 
afterward. 


alone—Lord Lucre we 


knew her, as I learned 
This man, two or three years older 
than myself, was at heart a cynic of 
fifty, a sceptic, believing only in the 
fact that nature had endowed him with 
certain capacities for enjoyment, and 
fortune placed it within his means to 
gratify them at will. And he under- 
stood Madeleine to perfection; by nat- 
ural affinity, IT suppose; he had not 
brain sufficient for insight into charac- 
ter. 
on her, none of the sentimental clap- 


No fine attentions did he waste 


trap by which some cleverer men 
might seek to win a woman from her 
He offered her from the 


beginning bracelets of solid, eighteen- 


allegiance, 


carat gold, possessing a certain fixed 
murket value, and no other cloquence 
was needed. 

“On the evening when you essayed 
your diamonds for my benefit,” goes 
on Danton, * you wore a brown silk 
dress, my Leah, with yellow ribbon in 
your hair, and a bunch of violets at 
your breast—do you think 
sinallest detail of that scene is not 
graven on my heart forever?—well, 


every 


aus I entered the room, as you turned, 
a jewel case in your hand, and looked 
nut me, all I saw was Madeleine. The 
first gift of value that she got from 
my lord came anonymously, and in 
her pleasure over its reception—pure 
pleasure over the bauble, unconnected 
with the possible sender—she looked— 
us you with Mr. Chamber- 
Inyne’s diamonds in your hand. ‘Eu- 
gene, to think that any one should be 
80 generous! A bracelet, set with all 
these rich diamonds, for me.’ I was 


looked 


musing of her voice, her face, of a 
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hundred memories your likeness to 
her had stirred, when Deb, you may 
remember. told me I looked like Laz- 
arus. From ‘this time forth Made- 
Jeine’s stock of trinkets continued to 
increase steadily. At Jast I discover- 
ed, what every one in Oxford knew 
before me, the donor’s name, and in- 
sisted peremptorily upon the whole of 
the presents being returned, and the 
intimacy broken off. 

“Madeleine listened to me quietly. 
‘What you say is well said, Eugene.’ 
This, or something like this, was her 
answer. ‘I should respect you less if 
you could endure to see me wearing 
jewels thatshould havecome from your 
hand, not a stranger’s. I will return 
my lord his presents, I will swear 
never to speak to my lord again, on 
one condition—that you will not utter 
another syllable about your * conscien- 
tious scruples” in matters of faith, 
while you live. Surely this is a tri- 
fling concession for you to make?’ 

“Then I say that she had no wo- 
man’s heart within her breast,” cries 
Leah. ‘*A true woman would sooner 
die than see the man she loved depart, 
by halfan inch, from honor!” 

Reader, is this claptrap or real? A 
week, four-and-twenty 
would not Leah Paseal, placed in the 
same position, have spoken in Made- 


hours ago, 


leine’s very words? I, who write her 
history, know not, transfor- 
mations are rapid. Twenty-four hours 
of the passion, in its essence, will suf- 
fice to change clay to gold, uplifts us 
out of ourselves to the level of that 
which we love, as though by miracle. 
And to nearly all women ‘tis given to 
feel Nearly all 
women lave moral insight sufficient 
to pierce throngh the frivolous mo- 


Love's 


noble vicariously. 


tives, the sordid casuistry of 2 weaker 
sister. 

“Madeleine spoke simply and un- 
consciously, as she felt,” replies Dan- 
ton. “One merit, if merit it may be 
called, she possessed to no common 
degree—transparency. 
ally too shallow, both by brain and 
heart, to be anything but transparent. 


She was liter. 
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Would I, or would I not—just before 
she packed up my lord’s trinkets—give 
her this promise, make the ‘trifling 
concession’ of enduring an existence 
which should be one monstrous, out- 
erying, living lie from that day forth 
until I died? 

“It was a moment of agony to me, 
Leah, such as no actual after disgrace 
had power to inflict. It is hard for a 
man to avow that he has been ever 
minded, Judas-like, to sell his own 
soul, and still, as Madeleine 
there in her slender, delicate beauty, 
her soft eyes fixed on me, the flush of 
excitement on her cheeks—well, for 
one single shameful instant, I must 
confess to you that I hesitated. She 
held what, to a lad of one-and-twenty, 
is more than life—she held my honor 


stood 


between those little trembling white 
hands. I thought of the world, of the 


place given to successful charlatanism 
in its ranks, of the midland living, of 
my duties, my sermons. And then— 
then the darkest moment, the worst 
temptation of my life, passed away 
from me,” exclaims Danton, “and I 
auswered her. There were other 
wiys of advancement besides the pul- 
pit. So I tried, indirectly, to soften 
my resolution. The education I had 
received might possibly be turned to 
account in science better than in the- 


ology. My inclinations tended toward 
science. Five years’ work in the Lon- 


den hospitals, and as a surgeon —— 

«Thank you for the prospect,’ cried 
Madeleine, turning from me grandly. 
And make no mistake about it, Leah! 
At that instant she felt grandly—felt 
that I was the impostor, she the vic- 
tim. ‘Try all the professions, one af- 
ter the other, and see the fine future, 
the position you will realize by them. 
As to my faith in you, how am TI, how 
is any one to believe in a man who 
does not believe in himself?’ 

“The logic was unanswerable. I 
made no attempt to dispute it. How 
arene, ina matter of conscience, with 
a human creature in whose organiza- 


of 


tion conscience had no place? 


what Madeleine could taste, handle, 
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above all wear, she could speak; often- 
times with a fluent, original little 
smartness that had @harmed me. Of 


the inner lify its doubts, sorrows, con- 
solations, she knew less than the man 
born blind knows of color. You may 
convey images to the blind by analogy. 
The smell of violets, the hush of 2 
summer night will give him some 
idea, if not ours, of purple blue. Ma- 
deleine possessed literally no faculty 
that could lift her beyond the te aching 
five As the wife 
of a midland rector she might, had 
fate been kind to her, have lived out 
her spun of days 2 contented Pliarisee, 
and have merited any amount of tomb- 
stone eulogy hereafter, 


of her own 


senses, 


Let virtue he 
lucrative, and she was the very last 
woman breathing to be led astray by 
the roses and raptures of the other 
side. Brought face to face with pov- 
erty, and she made for riches as a 
starving man mikes for food; instine- 
tively, untroubled by moral misgivings 
or questioning of any kind, 

**We suid our last words to each 
other on a certain dismal January 
morning—the streets of Oxford, I re- 
meniber, with nnd 
fog. By six that nieht I 
found myself alone!—dishonored, as 
the world said, and as I then thoueht: 
rid, I know now, of the perpetual 
temptation to dishonor, the degrading 
influence of a woman to whom mon- 
ey was the one supreme good, and 


were dark sleet 


o'clock 


honesty, independence, truth--all, my 
Leah, that makes this life of yours 
worth living for—dross.” 


Danton pauses, and shrinking under 
his steady gaze, Leah bows her fice. 
The degrading influence to whom 
money was the one supreme good! 
How 
came those diamonds on her fingers? 
At what altar will her spirit ‘* stand 


passive while the flesh is sold,” eight- 


What is her supreme good? 
tn) 


and-forty hours hence? 

“Madeleine was punished, depend 
upon it.” Falteringly at last her lips 
give the answer that she knows he 
looks for. *‘* Women are brought up 


omar Sst 
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to hate poverty. ‘They don’t hold their 
fate in their hands as men do—but be 
quite sure they age punished! Not a 
woman who sells her sogl for a price 
but is tortured for it, even on this side 
the grave.”’ 

‘Leah, my poor little love, don’t 
defend the position. I know, as well 
2s you know, what you feel. Don’t 
pain yourself or me by putting it into 
words. Madeleine acted—according 
to her lights we will say—and I 
was left free to work out my scheme 
of existence by what pattern I chose— 
free in a world from whence all the 
fairest possibilities of human life had 
been blotted out, as far as I was per- 
sonally concerned, forever. 

* Well, Leah, the conclusion of my 
story can besoon told. [worked out my 
scheme by my own pattern, and now, 
wt thirty years of age, Lam—what you 
see me! my hair fast turning gray, 
and no particular certainty as to how 
I shall pay for my dinner the week 
ifter next. When my unele first 
heard of my intention to abandon or- 
thodoxy, and the family living with it, 
le believed, honestly and sincerely, 
that I had lost my senses. Grief over 
iny wife’s misconduct must have turn- 
ed my not over strong brain. Men 
thus circumstanced not unfrequently 
take to stimulants, conceive disgust 
toward the objects of their former am- 
bition. So said the ‘eminent medical 
practitioner’ 
my cause. When at length he discov- 
eved that I was neither mad nor 
drunk, he behaved like a gentleman— 
so much [must say for him—made me 
:« present of a couple of hundred 
pounds, hoped, if I had a spark of 
gratitude in me, that I would not dis- 
grace the family openly, and request- 
ed, with an earnestness that touched 
me, that he might never look upon 
my face again, At the end of another 
six months he died, and, enormously to 
the surprise of every one, of myself 
most of all, a further sum of one thou- 
sind pounds was left in his will ‘ tomy 
nephew Eugene Danton, who, with all 
his other vices, is not a hypocrite.’ 


whom he consulted as to 


“« These twelve hundred pounds are, 
have been rather, my fortune—a co- 
lossal one coming to me at the time 
they did, and with my disposition of 
mind. I went to London; I worked; 
I spent five years in the hospitals. At 
last, ut six-und-twenty years oid, I 
found myself with my face once more 
set in the direction of affluence. A 
West End docter, a celebrated special- 
ist, wanted a partner, and having 
known something of me at Bartholo- 
mew, offered to take me into his 
house; « chance, as regards money, 
that does not fall to one young sur- 
geon, without either interest or mon- 
ey, out of a thousand. Well, and Ma- 
deleine’s theory came true. People 
without fixed opinions may be very 
admirable in their own conceit, but 
fixed opinions are the things that 
pay. I found, as the day approached 
for me to sign the deed of partnership, 
that I was no more suited for a Muy- 
fair specialist than for a midland rec- 
tor. An unctuous air of mystery, a 
solemn ‘Tartuffe face to show through 
a brougham window, the whole «art 
of pressing women’s hands, unbounded 
charlatanism, in short—these were the 
qualifications needed of me, the quali- 
fications that end in a house in Eaton 
Square, and a splendid balance at one’s 
banker’s. And I had them not! The 
partnership fell through, as my pre- 
paration for the church had done, and 
a fact exceedingly useful for a man 
to know impressed itself at the same 
time upon my mind. I was not des- 
tined for riches, not for popularity, not 
for what is called social success of any 
kind or degree. 

“ What was I destined for? In the 
first place, for work, as without it I 
had neither food nor drink; in the next, 
for work I could believe in, were such 
to be found. Impossible to disbelieve 
in the expediency of setting fractured 
bones or removing shattered limbs, 
provided the necessary art has been 
learned to a man’s best. I did not 
feel that in the London hospitals I had 
learned surgery to my best. Two or 
three years in Paris, given exclusively 
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to one class of labors, might, I thought, 
enable me to pass the remainder of 
my days as a bone-setter with decent 
satisfaction to myself, and profit to 
others. And this is why you see me 
here. I earn just frances enough to 
pay Mme. Bonchrétien for my food 
and shelter. My friends are the old 
ones of the theatre who stood between 
me and the morgue when I was a 
child. My hopes—no, I will not 
speak of these. Since I have known 
you, my hopes, my projects, all that 
concerns my future life, are changed.” 

‘And Madeleine? You—you have 
heard of your wife recently, they say, 
and she is well.” 

“Aye, well indeed—her 
and her sins alike ended. 


Sorrows 

Mr. Pet- 
tingall told you, doubtless, how a let- 
ter of inquiry, written by her, fell, 
through singular accident, into his 
In spite of all that was 
past and gone, Leah, that letter smote 
my heart. If Madeleine had 
friends, money, health, azything in the 
shape of prosperity remaining, I knew 
she would not have remembered me. 
All bitterness against her, all resent- 
ment of the wrong she had wrouglit 
me, had died years And 
holding none of the world’s opinions 
as to what might or might not be dig- 
nified conduct for a man in my posi- 
tion, I obeyed her wishes at once, and 
went to London. 

“T found her alone, penniless, in 
the last grasp of disease; a homily 
upon earthly vanity such as I, for cer- 
tain, could never have preached, had 
I attained to that midland pulpit. On 
the day she left me, that January 
morning in the 
meridian of youth and health, flushed 
with the pride of life, and with her 
I found her faded, une- 
sightly--as even the fairest women 


possession ? 


had 


before. 


Oxford, she was in 


own beauty. 


can become from the reflection of the 
soul within—unrepentant to an extent 
that, if I had been less personally in- 
terested, would have made the case 
curious, «s a2 mere study of mental 
perversity. Her life, she considered, 
had been unlucky. First. through my 
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obstinacy in throwing up the church— 
by the hour together, with her sharp 
illogical logic, she would trace all her 
misfortunes back to this—secondly, 
through the character of the man for 
whose protection she had abandoned 
me. Plenty of women had behaved 
worse than she had, from a moral point 
of view, but they had not had to do with 
a Lord Lueres! And then see 
badly she had worn! a blonde too! 
Other women of her color kept their 
complexion and their hair till fifty. 
Had I succeeded? No. 
to ask the question. Had I money? 
Of course not. Fixed principles, as 
she told me once before, were the only 
At had I 


enough to put her into a comfortable 


how 


Unnecessary 


means to riches. least, 


lodging, and give her food, wine, and 


nu few decent clothes (she was too 
weak to stand up, but wanted silk 
dresses, trinkets, hairdresser’s work 


to the last); lend her a helping hand— 
so with death’s grasp upon her she 
would = talk—until 
enough to go back to her own world, 
aud shift for herself? 

“TIT had enough to help her,” pro- 


she was strong 


ceeds Danton after a moment’s pause. 
“% her a pretty 
looking one of the parks, and was 
able even to satisfy her as regards 
She suffered 
little in body, nothing at all in spirit, 
and died like a child, without 
taking to her bed. I saw her late one 
evening, together with an old hospi- 
tal friend, whom I had got to attend 


look- 


got lodging over- 


ribbons and ornaments. 


even 


her professionally, aud she was 
ing forward, in excellent spirits, to 
visiting the Vienna Exhibition. Half 
a dozen new dresses—of course I could 
give her these before I returned to 
Paris?—and she would undertake to be 
the prettiest, most noticed woman in 
Vienna. At next 
my friend ealled round at her lodg- 
ings, as usual, and found her dead.” 

** Dead!” repeats Leah, in a broken 
“Oh, if I had known this—if 
you had told the truth 
yourself, what agony I should hav 
been spared!” 


eleven morning, 


voice. 


me whole 
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“You knew that [ loved you,” says 
Danton. ‘“ That truth told, and all 
minor details were unimportant.” 

“My having listened to words of 
love from a married man unimport- 
ant!” 

“Tf you had loved me, you would 
have had faith in me,” he exclaims— 
“married or not married, boundor free. 
But why waste breath upon things 
that are over forever? Leal, this tell- 
ing of my history has brought us back 
precisely to where we stood last night, 
when the stars shone—do you remem- 
ber?—through the chestnuts in the 
Champs Elysées! You are engaged 
to marry Chamberlayne—Chamber- 
layne’s riches rather—on Wednesday, 
and I, poor and obscure, say to you— 
marry me! Break your promise, while 
to break it is honor, and in the year 
of grace 1870, let the number of wo- 
men who sell their love in the market 
be lessened by one.” 

The energy of despair is in Danton’s 
voice, but no faintest ray of hope kin- 
dles at his heart. He knows, better 
than does Leah herself, how fixed is the 
fute of both. Could he take her by 
her hand at this moment, while pus- 
sion softens her, und an invisible priest 
seal their union by miracle, they 
might be wed. Jack Chamberlayne’s 
money, actual and prospective, the 





magie of all next Weduesday’s mil- 
linery—these will Leah no more with- 
stand than could Madeleine, a dozen 
years ago, withstand Lord Lucre’s 
bracelets! 

*“*You would be the most miserable 
man on earth if I married you, M. 
Danton. We—we care for each oth- 
er, but how long does love last with- 
out means? I have seen that romance 
played out to the cruel end, remem- 
ber, and ever since [ was eight years 
old I have prayed, night and morning, 
to be delivered from poverty. Forget 
me. Find some one with a stouter, 
better nature than mine. I am no 
more worthy of you than was she 
whose story you have toll me. I—oh, 
may God help me! How shall I pass 
all the long, long years before I die? ” 


And with that she brenks down, in 
utter abandonment, and Danton takes 
her in his arms. Gold and love! 
Alas, the old wild lament, that one 
may not have both! Alas, that this 
first, only man who has ever stirred 
that cold heart of hers with passion, 
should be » pauper, a dreaming en- 
thusiast, to whom even competency is 
impossible! 

‘Leah, give yourself, give me, an- 
other chance. Don’t talk about un- 
worthiness—any woman is worthy of 
any man, for the matter of that! I 
um not made of the stuff to be a mil- 
lionaire, but never fear that I could 
earn you bread sufficient—yes, and a 
couple of silk dresses n year. Put off 
your marriage, at least. Say you are 
ill. You are ill; I ean give you a 
sick certificate with « good conscience, 
and gain breathing time. In another 
few days——” 

“The sacrifice will be harder than 
now, for every hour I live I should 
care more—care less for the man 
whom it is my duty to love beyond all 
others. The day after to-morrow I 
shall marry Jack Chamberlayne, or 
die. Oh, M. Danton, if I could only 
die! Standing before the altar, if 
death would come, and your hand 
clasp mine till the last! Life ean nev- 
er hold happiness for me equal to that.” 

And Leah speaks true; straight out 
from whatever soul she possesses. 
ITonest poverty, work, hardship, sweet- 
ened by love—at the prospect of 
these she shudders, as she would sink 
beneath their weight in * actuality. 
But that tragic, exquisite scene—the 
church, the parsons, the wealthy bride- 
groom—and the bride in her wreath 
and satins dying, in the arms of her 
true love, before them all! This melo- 
dramatic mixture of romance and 
reality, of love, with all the accesso- 
ries of millinery and glitter which are 
the very breath of her nostrils, touches 
her to the quick. 

‘Tam speaking of life, not death, 
Leah—of that fate which you hold be- 
tween your hands, not of vague possi- 
bilities. Marry Chamberlayne, and 
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you will die—not picturesquely before 
the altar, but hideously, slowly, in the 
aftertime, of the corrupting diseases 
of wealth and fashion—die, not in 
the flesh—that is little—but in the 
soul, and by your own suicidal hand.” 

“You are hard on me—and I am 
**T must 
Will 
say one—only one forgiving word to 
me, first?” 

She is white as the dress she wears. 
If ever the prophetic look of heart- 
break was on human face, it is on 
Leah Paseal’s at this moment. And 
reader, judge her not by your code or 
by mine, but by her own. She has 
been reared in the belief that poverty 


weak!” she falters in reply. 


go now, and try to rest. you 


is disgrace, and love, :s opposed to in- 
terest, » kind of disease to be dread- 
ed, shunned, and, if by chance it should 
Duty, to her 
mind, lies xt present on the side of 
Jack Chamberlayne, and against Dan- 
ton. After marriage—well, after mar- 
riage one must Jook round the world 
and see how other women in her posi- 
tion regulate their sentiments. But 
now—the money, the position unse- 
And all 


the time she loves this man at whose 


ussail you, overcome. 


cured—to vacillate is crime. 


side she stands with a miserable in- 
tensity of love to which some far bet- 
ter, fur cleverer women could perhaps 
not No foot moral or 
mental, can help us muck in our 
judgments upon others’ weakness— 
Calculating, mer- 
cenary, self-absorbed, Leah at least 
loves with the concentration of a nar- 
row nature; will sell herself-—aye, be- 


rise. rule, 


or their strength! 


cause she must—yet has not breadth 
of purpose sufficient to tear her heart 
from what she desires and abandons! 

“Say one forgiving word to me— 
whatever I may become, say you will 
think a little of me, as a friend, while 
[ live!” 

“JT shall love you always, Leah. 
And for the present, until the ‘I will’ 
is said that gives you to Jack Cliam- 
berlayne, I look upon you as mine.” 

So the “last words of the romance” 
are spoken. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BELL BALTIMORE'S PHILOSOPHY. 
To-MOKROW brings with it such re- 
lays of cooks, milliners, wine-porters, 
and hired waiters as fairly take all the 
inmates of the house off their equili- 
brium. Bonchrétien, wiih nighteap 
awry, flushed by delightful prophetie 
sense of general waste, and consequent 
profit to the firm, is here, there, every- 
Cette pauvre chére Smeet, as 
upset as though she were to be mar- 
ried herself, mingles furtive tears, of 
perfectly vague origin, with the vanilla 
iter that 
fuses into the pastry downstairs. 


where. 


she in- 
The 


meals as best 


and orange flower w 
boarders snatch their 
they may, consoling themselves for 
the exceedingly short commons that 
Madame, in her wisdom, provides for 
them, by the reflection of the good 
time coming. Lord Stair goes away 
to his club. The Prinee Charming is 
seen, by fits and starts, somewhat red 
about the eyes (* Brandy,” 
Mrs. Wynceh, 
and falling, whenever he gets a chance, 
Deb 
nnd Naomi—the two blessed mother- 


says old 
with cruel decision), 


into affectionate raptures over 
less girls who will remain to him!— 
raptures during which the children 
stund mute not 


knowing whether they nre expected to 


and shame-faced, 


laugh or cry Cousin Bell, the morn- 
ing mysteries of the dressing-table 
ever, spends her time exclusively in 
Leali’s room. 

* Poor Miss Pasenl’s nerves are 
naturally a little So 
marks Bell into the sympathetic ear 
of Bonchrétien. ‘ Under the cireum- 
stances, we should prefer dining te- 


shaken.” re- 


gether upstairs — something plain 


and simple—an entrée or two, and a 
bird, and champague. Oh, these wed- 
dings! "—and Bell hand- 
kerchief to her wed- 


dings, my dear Madame, are always 


rauises her 


eves—* these 
melancholy affairs enough when one 
comes to the lust.” 

Nerves a little shaken! Well, sal- 
volatile, rest, the sight of her trous- 
seau finery, and three or four glasses 
of Cliquot will doubtless bring her 
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right. Mrs. Baltimore, in her suffi- 
ciently varied experience, has never 
known grief in which a like course of 
treatment has proved ineffectual. And 
she has forfeited the society of her hus- 
band, has separated for life from her 
children, been cut in turn by the whole 
of her good acquaintance, seen her 
dearest friend take her richest lover, 
and once—fearful climax!—ran_ the 
very narrowest chance of losing her 
eyelashes after chickenpox. 
is evidently hipped. Looking dispas- 
sionately at Jack Chamberlayne, and 
having the “last words of the ro- 
mance ” and the face of our handsome 
tenor well in mind, can it be wonder- 


ed at? So are women’s lives constitu- 
ted. Happily their powers of forget- 


ting go far toward rivalling those of 
men, although their external resour- 
ces, under the first weight of trouble, 
nay be more limited. 

“If you were to cry, Leah, it would 
extent of 
disfiguring yourself for to-morrow, of 


do you good—not to the 


course, but a good wholesome cry of 
It relieves some- 
thing on the brain. I remember the 
loctors telling me so when my sisters- 
took Pussie and Floss away 
And all these things are 
it, 


in-law 
from me. 
bodily! 
my dear, but [ have read numbers of 
medical books in my time, and I must 
say, every day I live I grow more of 
2 materialist. Cannot ery? Well 
then, use the smelling salts constantly. 
The effect is nearly the same.” 


It does not do to confess 


Leah sits before the fire, as she has 
done since she rose at midday, inert, 
silent. She is in a dulled state of 
nerves, xs one might be who, having 
made up his mind fully to the sur- 
geon’s knife, experiences already, by 
anticipation, the deathly painlessness 
that succeeds to pain. 

“You are very kind, Bell. I be- 
lieve you are sorry for me, a little. 
And—and would you mind not talking 
wt all about what I feel, please? When 
to-morrow comes I shall pull through 
it as well as other people do, no doubt, 
if I can only sleep a bit to-night ” 
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“Laudanum might make 
sleep,” says Bell, well versed, like 
every woman of her type, in the sci- 
ence of narcotics. “Only it leaves 
that unmistakable look—not the look 
for «a bride—about the eyes. And 
chloral, till one knows one’s quantity, 
is 2n experiment. If I were to pre- 
scribe sincerely what I think would 
do you the most good, it would be— 
music! Just to go down to the salon 
and hear two or three of M. Danton’s 
charming songs. Ah, Leah, my child,” 
and Bell's 
something of womanly pity is in her 
cold blue eyes—‘* do you think I am 
really so blind as not to see how mut- 
ters have stood between M. Danton 


you 


voice softens—positively 


and you?” 

Leah starts, conscience-stricken ; for 
a second, her impulse is to rise, fling 
herself upon her cousin’s breast, vnd 
sob out her secret there. Then 
remembers what Bell is—what she is 
herself—and 


she 
so soon to be hardens 
back to steel. 

*M. Danton?” How odd her voice 
sounds! When she is married, wheu 
all this living wretched present has 
become a dream, surely she will com- 
mand it better as she speaks of him. 
“T think I may answer in the words 
you used last night, Bell. Whatevei 
my crimes, no one need accuse me of 
a weakness a la Maggie McDormond.” 

‘Well, no,” answers Bell slowly, 
and fixing her eyes steadily on the 
girl’s face. “* Maggie McDormond sac- 
rificed her interest to her passion. You 
have not sunk so low in my opinion, 
Leah, that I would suspect you of that.’ 

*Of what do you suspect me, my 
dear Bell?” 

* Of caring for M. Danton too much 
for your own happiness, Leah! That 
you have honestly tried to say the last 
words of the romance, I believe—the 
last words of the first volume of the 
romance,” adds Bell, in spiteful par- 
enthesis—*and that you found them 
taste bitter I know also. My deai 
child, do you think we have not all 
gone through the same thing? Why, 
before I married Mr. Baltimore——” 
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And then the hackneyed little fiction 
about the primeval sin, the one first 
pure, uncalculating attachment, fol- 
lows. Does the jaded woman of fash- 
ion live in the great world, or the 
other world, who will not try to make 
you believe—-yes, and herself too—that 
she loved in her youth, and that, true 
love by cruelest circumstance render- 
ed impossible, she has by necessity 
sunk to the thing she is? 

«You see that your case is not ex- 
ceptional ”—this is the moral to Bell’s 
fuble—** quite as much as you and 
M. Danton can possibly care for each 
And 
now—now,”’ says Bell piously, “among 
all the mercies for which I have cause 
to be thankful, I esteem none greater 
than this, that I and my first love did 
not marry. Three or four years ago 
I came him, married—eight 
children, a slatternly wife, and a dirty 
necktie. And that slatternly wife 
might have been me.’ 

So much for Bell’s philosophy. 
Later in the day Colonel Pascal 
comes in to have a few parental ten- 
der words with the dear daughter he 
is so soon to lose. And to him Leah, 
for the first, probably for the last time 
in her life, speaks out some portion of 
her mind, without She is 
going to be Jack’s wife to-morrow. 
No doubt of that. Every fine dress, 
every wedding present packed away 
is another proof of that. ‘ Another 
nail in my coffin,” she says once— 
with such a ghost of a laugh—to Deb 
and Naomi! And yet, and yet—if a 
miraculous interposition were vouch- 
safed from heaven, if Colonel Pascal’s 
embroidernd shirt frills suddenly cov- 
ered a beating, pitying, human heart, 
the cup might pass from her! Give 
him the chance. As a drowning man 
clutches ata straw, Leah, in her ex- 
tremity, feels that she will risk the 
desperate chance of her father’s sup- 
port. Let at least in 
after days have this salve—that had 
he chosen to stretch finger 
out to her aid, she might have been 
saved. 


other, we cared for each other. 


across 


’ 


reserve. 


conscience 


one 
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“You are looking pale, my love.” 
They are opposite each other, beside 
the fire; Bell and the children, by 
Leah’s order, having left them alone. 
**T trust you find Melanie efficient? ” 
Melanie is the new French Abigail 
who is to accompany the happy bride 
to Italy—the first legitimate maid Leah 
has possessed. ‘ Otherwise, if there 
is anything Mme. Bonchrétien can 
do, I am sure 

“Melanie is quite efficient, thank 
you. With the assistance of Bell, and 
Sell’s maid, and Deb and Naomi, my 
have 





enormous trousseau will, I no 


doubt, be packed in time.” 

“And there is really nothing in 
which Iean help you?” The Prince 
Charming is curiously fidgetty in man- 
ner; keeps on the side of the fire next 
favorable for es- 


the door, and most 


cape. ‘ No letters to friends, or that 
sort of thing? Of course I shall see 


to the announcements in the English 


papers. Mrs. Baltimore undertakes 
to get a detailed account into the 


* Post,’ and——’ 

* Father ”’—she rises abruptly, comes 
to his side, and looks down at him, 
straight, with her miserable, wistful 
eves—‘I wish to God I could get out 
of marrying Jack!” 

Colonel Pascal gives a little jump 
as though ‘a hand had struck him. 
“Get out of marrying Jack?” he 
stammers, 2 full stop of breathlessness 
between each syllable. 

“Get out of marrying Jack. I 
never pretended to care for him, as 
you know. And I was quite willing 
—oh, you need not speak ; I wanted no 
coercion on your part—quite willing 
to sell myself to the highest bidder. 
But now that it comes so near—father, 
I hate it worse than I expected. I 
think it right to tell you so.” 

Colonel Pascal by this time has re- 
covered his presence of mind. ‘ Your 
nerves are upset, Leah. All 
talk like this before their weddings. 
That you have no attach- 
ment to poor Jack I know, but the 
marriages that begin with romantic 


girls 


romantic 


attachment do not, alas, end the best! 
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When you have been Jack’s wife 
three months ‘a 

**Go on, sir.” 

“You—you will have grown accus- 
tomed—— ” begins Prince Charming 
airily. But Leah interrupts him; oh, 
with what a gesture of profound con- 
tempt, for herself, for him! 

“Have grown accustomed to my 
shame. ‘That's the worst thought of 
wll ’—her head sinks upon her breast— 
‘that one can grow accustomed even 
to the degradation of such a marriage 
as this.” 

‘*7—I implore you not to speak so 
If Bell—if one of the children 


’ 





loud. 
should overhear! 

“Tf one of the children should over- 
hear—well, in the time to come, it 
might be good that one of the child- 
ren could say, ‘On the night before 
her marriage, Leah shrank from her- 
self. On the night before her mar- 
ringe, if our father had wished it, 
Leah might have been saved.’ ”’ 

Colonel Pascal takes out his delicate 
pocket-handkerchief and wipes his 
forehead. “I don’t expect reason 
from you, Leah. Iknow whose duugh- 
ter you are.” 

“You had better not speak of my 
mother,” she interrupts, with quiver- 
ing lips. 

* But I do expect the common civili- 
ty one member of society may look 
for from another. Saved! I save you 
—with your wedding dinner spread, 
your wedding dresses packed! Save 
you from what? I don’t understand 
your language.” 

* That is just it! You don’t under- 
stand my language. I hope I shall 
keep pretty straight, as Mrs. John 
Chamberlayne, papa.” 

*T hope to God you will! Cham- 
berlayne knows pretty well the sort 
of disposition you are, and seems dis- 
posed to run the risk.” 

“And once married, a woman’s 
actions are her husband’s affair, are 
they not? ‘It is only an unmarried 


daughter whocan disgrace one.’ Papa, 
if to-morrow, at the very altar-steps, I 
was to lose courage—say the irrevoca- 
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ble ‘no’ instead of the irrevocable 
‘yes ’—should you look upon yourself 
as disgraced?” 

Colonel Pascul’s complexion turns 
to a ghastly shade of green—a hue 
such as no member of the outer world, 
I am sure, ever saw upon the spright- 
ful, cheerful face of Prince Charming. 
“If you do not marry Jack Chamber- 
layne, Iam ruined! I don’t talk of 
disgrace—of the scandal such unheard- 
of conduct must excite—I speak of 
money. Jack has become security for 
bills that I have no means whatever 
of meeting. Jack’s money, as you ir- 
sist upon the truth, is paying for your 
wedding clothes. with him, 
and net only J am ruined—Deb and 


Naomi—the children you pretend to 
” 





Break 


love—are beggars with me. 

Tt would be difficult, it is unnecessa- 
ry to Leah’s story, to eliminate the 
grain or two of relative truth that may 
be hidden under Colonel Pascal's 
words. Leah believes them—that is 
all with which we have concern—Leah 
believes them: and in doing so gives 
up her last, frail, fleeting chance of 
deliverance. 

“You might have waited to fleece 
him a few weeks, sir. You need not 
have sold me in advance.” 

This is all her answer. To Colonel 
Paseal’s intense relief, a knock and 
message comes just at this moment at 
the door; and a quarter of an hour 
later he is showing his white teeth 
down in the drawing-room, receiving 
felicitations, taking out his pocket- 
handkerchief as he speaks of the dear 
little, half-tearful, half-happy daughter 
he has quitted upstairs. 

Deb and Naomi beggars! Well, 
her father’s visit, after all, has proved 
tonic. 
merry chatter, as slie watches Deb’s 
small figure, flying hither and thither, 
in wild excitement, after the two 
grand lady’s maids, Leah feels that 
her marriage—the sacrifice that is to 
stand between them and ruin—cannot 
be wholly evil. (Among all the un- 
Witting sophistries of 
anything more curious than our differ- 


As shie listens to the children’s 


conscience, is 
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ent little modes of self-extenuation ?) 
If these children are to be saved, it 
must be through her; snd her only 
means of saving them is Jack Cham- 
berlayne—or another. 

The short nutumn day dies into twi- 
light. At last all the bridal dresses 
are packed; Bell has gone to her room 
to write letters; the lady’s maids have 
descended to their tea; and Deb and 
Naomi, left alone, begin to talk over 
the division of Leah’s maiden wardrobe. 

“T am to have the sprigged white 
muslin,” says Deb. “It will make 
me two little evening frocks—Leah 
says so. And I am to have all the 
ribbons and flowers I can find, and the 
trimmings off the ball dresses, to make 
doll’s clothes.” 

“TI shall have the best velvet jack- 
et,” says Naomi. “It will -not want 
taking in a bit; I have so much more 
figure than Leah. The black 
spotted with gold I mean to put away 
till I wear trains, and the old brown 
silk—you see, Delb?—will cut up at 
ounce into a tidy polonaise.” 

Leah, at this, jumps up from her 
place beside the fire, and crosses over 
to the corner where the children are 
reviewing their spoils. Deb’s small 
lap is filled to overflowing with odds 
nnd ends of finery. The old brown 
silk—the dress in which Danton first 
saw Leah Pascal—is in Naomi’s hands. 

** Naomi, my sister, you should not 
discuss the property of a moribund un- 
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til he has lost his sense of hearing. It 
is not delicate. What is that you are 
saying about my brown silk?” 

* Only—that it will make me a tidy 
polonaise,” stammers Naomi. ‘Of 
course you are taking none of your old 
things with you. Melanie says brides 
never take away their old things.” 

“TIT am going to take my brown 
silk,” says Leah shortly. “But you 
need not shock Melanie’s pride by 
telling her so. Never mind, Naomi” 
—for Naomi, with her usual fine com- 
mon sense, has placed herself in front 
of the dress, with an air of battle—* I 
will give you—well, that new cream- 
colored tussou tiat you admired so 
much, instead.” 

“The lovely tussou, out of your 
trousseau, instead of the brown silk!” 
cries little Deb. “Why it’s as old 
as the hills, Leah, and quite unfash- 
ionably cut. IT heard Mile. Melanie 
sny so.” 

“The color—suits my complexion— 
Deb.” Even the children are struck 
by the odd unsteadiness of her voice 
* Bring a candle, one of you, and let 
us get it safely out of sight before the 
two fine ladies return.” 

And with her own trembling hands 
Leah Pascal puts the dress away—oh, 
that she could put away the memories 
connected with it as well!—jealously 
hidden under the silks, and satins, and 
fripperies of the future Mrs. Chamber- 
layne. 











On, 








DO not know wliy so little is said 

of the King of Bavaria in Germa- 
ny and elsewhere, although he holds 
an illustrious place in the * Almanac 
of Gotha,” and richly deserves, from 
the turn of his mind and his original 
character, that his personal acquaint- 
ance should be made. 

He is the grandson of Louis I., who 
crowded his capital with buildings of 
all kinds—a bazaar of buildings in 
every style—and who 
made himself famous by his intrigue 
with Lola Montez, who embroiled him 
in a quarrel with the Jesuits, who had 
been hitherto his excellent friends. 

His father, Maximilian IL, was not 
a bad man, nor was he lacking in 
judgment and good intentions; but he 


incongruous 


could never determine whether to side 
with Austria or Prussia, the Liberals 
or Ultramontanes. Sometiraes he 
hobbled on one foot, sometimes on the 
other; this was what he called pre- 
serving the political equilibrium and 
holding a just balance between parties. 


The present King Louis II., born 
August 25, 1845, of «a Prussian 
princess, has for younger brother Otto, 
born March 1848, numed after the 
ex-Kine of Greece, uncle of the two 
young men, and they are cousins to 
the present Empress of Austria, Eliza- 
beth the ex-Queen, Mary of Naples, 
and Sophy of Alengon, stepdaughter 
of the Duke of Nemours. 

Louis II. scarcely nineteen 
years old when his father suddenly 
died and left him his crown. At this 
time all diplomacy was agitated by 
the question of the Danish duehies 
raised by Prussia, a question which, 


oF 
27, 


Was 


as Lord Palmerston said, was a match 
In reality this 
question was the causé of the Austri- 


to set Europe on fire. 
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an-Prussian war against Denmark, 
which caused the war of Austria 
against Prussia, which caused the war 
of Prussin and Germany against 
France, which will be the cause of 
many other wars. 

gut the young man troubled him- 
self little with the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair, and all the complications which 
were involved in it. One of Mozart's 
sonatas, or a symphony of Beethoven, 
interested our monarch much 
than the sales, resales, and claims of 
inheritance of the honest Duke of Au- 
gustenbourg-Lauenbourg and his real 
or pretended rights over the unhappy 
inhabitants of the contested land. 
Louis considered that he had some- 
thing better to do than to occupy him- 
self with these disagreeable trifles, and 


more 


we will not say that he was wholly 
wrong. He relied entirely upon his 


ministers to hold the helm of State, 
while he amused himself with music. 
This seemed extraordinary, and soon 
the new hero of 
strange stories, and his eccentricities 
were quoted with a slight smile and a 
significant tap on the forehead with 
the finger: * You know what I mean 
—x bee in the bonnet—a—an excess of 
sentimentality. Really the youthistoo 
high flown and romantic.” However 
that may be, a little flightiness could 
not injure the young prince in the 
minds of those naive and patriarchal 
populations, profoundly Christian, in 
whom cretinism passes for innocence 
and insanity for a state of grace, al- 
If the sov- 
Wits 


monarch was thie 


most a divine benediction. 
ereign had not all his 
him, he would only be loved 
respected the more, As a proof of 
this, a» charming Bavarian girl 
claimed to one of her friends who was 
talking to her about the King, ‘* The 
poor dear boy! itis not his fault at all; 
it is all in the family; he inherits it 


about 
and 


exX- 
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from his father, whom a circus rider 
led by his nose. Unhappily his broth- 
er Otto has turned out badly-; he is 
nothing but a brute and a drunkard; 
but what a charming youth is Louis! 
A little too much of an idealist, it is 
said, but that is the reason he is so 
great an artist, and besides, of all the 
kings in the world, he is the hand- 
somest.” 

To this speech of the enthusiastic 
subject might be added that the posi- 
tion of king is rather unwholesome, 
and very easily deranges the equilibri- 
uin of the intellectual faculties. One 
of Darwin’s disciples, who studies in- 
termarriages, affirms that cases of in- 
sanity are sixty times more numerous 
in princely families than in the middle 


class. 
II. 


Like all robust and poetical young 
men, our prince was passionately fond 
of riding. 
tal of the hero,” said Lamartine, who, 
mounted on a white charger, offered 
himself to the acclamation of the pop- 
Louis soon showed a true pas- 
sion for horses. As a circus rider he 
would have earned the approving 
smiles of Lola Montez. The youth 
adored wild rides. On 
the gallop he intoxicated himself with 
its ardent and strange poetry. Many 
2 time after leaving the theatre he re- 
paired to the riding school, where a 
half dozen horses awaited him, seleet- 
ed from the best of his stables. The 
young man drew on his high boots 
and his deerskin breeches, leaped upon 
his horse, and announced that he was 
going to Murman, or some other local- 
ity fur distant from Munich; only he 
did not leave the ring. He could be 
seen turning, whirling, circling, gal- 
loping, from eleven o'clock at night 
until five o’clock in the morning. 
Grooms, with watch in hand, carefully 
kept account of the distances travelled. 
One cried out the minutes, another the 
niles, a third the name of the vil- 
lages,a fourth followed the march of 


“The horse is the pedes- 


uluee. 


horseback 
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the traveller on a map, a fifth detail- 
ed the incidents of the journey, From 
relay to relay the cavalier changed his 
mount, and cried out, “ Hé, Mr. the 
postmaster! Holla, Seppel! Hallo, 
Marainele! Refreshments quickly!” 
He drank the stirrup cup, and set off 
with new vigor. Among the extraor- 
dinary achievements of his Majesty, 
said to us one who has had the honor 
of his intimacy, * there is none which 
pleases me more.” 

Unter des Herrn grossen Thaten allen 

Hat mir das Stiickchen besonders gefallen 

But to our mind there is nothing in 
this feature but the wild sport of a 
boy, a purely physical exhilaration. 
Man begins 
phase still barbarous, but the centaur 
is refined into an elegant and active 
horseman; in time the charming cav- 
alier will become a noble and power- 
ful knight. At first our Louis wished 
to mount all the horses of his stables, 


by being a centaur, a 


one because he was white, another be- 
cause he was black, a third to leap 
fourth to By de- 
grees he made his choice and had pre- 


ditches, a canter. 
dilections; he no longer mounted one 
horse or another indifferently ; he had 
favorites on which he lavished cares 
We have heard that the 
privileged horse of his young Majesty 
was considered by him as a sort of 
mystical companion. In the romances 
of chivalry, affinities and 
mysterious sympathies are snid to ex- 


and caresses. 


strange 


ist between the hero and his courser 
—Vallantin is inseparable from Ro- 
land, Babieca from the Cid, Passe- 
lande from the illustrious Arthur, and 
Bayard had been created expressly 
for Maugis of Aygremont. 
communicated a certain royalty to his 
palfrey, which became the symbol of 
his faithful people, the personification 
—no, the animalization—of loyal and 
devoted Bavaria. Between the man and 
the animal there existed a sacrament. 
But woe to the favorite if once 
should show herself vicious or restive, 
or, fault still more terrible, if she 
stumble or fall. Every misstep is 
interdicted to whosoever bears Caesar 


Louis 


she 
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and his fortunes. More than once, it 
is suid, the young man has _ been 
seen to approach a panting and gasp- 
ing horse, after « long run, and, witli- 
out any explanation, without a word 
of regret, discharge his revolver in his 
ear. He 
had presumed too much on the strength 
and skill of this horse, which was only 
an ordinary creature after all—this be- 
ing which lay there, palpitating still, 
with crushed brain. It had not been 
worthy of being the Rubicon of the 
new Astolphe. There are friendships 
which are terrible. 

There was a time when the young 
man was a reckless rider of horses. 
To-day he is less often a prey to his 
equestrian caprices. However, he still 
likes, from time to time, to mount the 
favorite of the day, and gallop up hill 
and down dale. After a representa- 
tion of ** Robin Hood,” or ‘* Robert the 
Devil,” after having heard Liszt play, he 
delights to whirl at midnight through 
the cross roads, to pierce the forest 
paths, running a race with the King of 
the Aulnes, with the elfs who glide in 
the breeze, and the Trolls who flee be- 
fore the whirlwind. 
the Black Knight of Lenore, sometimes 
the dead chevalier of a death dance, 
sometimes the Black Hunter, the terri- 
ble Wodan, followed by his fantastic 
He pen- 
etrates the shadowy thickets, and, a 
and gloomy 
passes through glades faintly illumi- 
nated by the moon. By turns he is 
gnome, hobgoblin, elf, thunderbolt, 
and tempest; Faust, under the cloak 
of Mephistopheles, soaring through 
aérial spaces; then Ariel or Caliban. 
The gnarled and threatening oaks, the 
proud and robust beech trees, the tall, 
shattered, and ragged firs look at him 
with curiosity. Into this immense si- 
lence, interrupted here and there by 
ponderous branches, which break and 
fall, by murmurings in the dark brush- 
wood, by the heavy flight of an owl, 
or the cries of a sleeping woodpecker, 
the cavalier plunges with his resonant 
and Joud gallop. His brow clouded, 


The master was displeased, 


Sometimes he is 


crowd, howling and baying. 


boisterous apparition, 
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his eyebrows knit, his hair flowing, he 
shrieks from time to time, ** Hop ho! 
hola!” His skin is charged with elec- 
tricity, and it seems to him that if any 
one should touch him, his life would 
escape in large sparks; he shivers un- 
der his clonk with a vague fear and a 
gloomy enthusiasm. Finally he re- 
turns to his resting place, when the 
pale and gray dawn illumines the ho- 
rizon with its cold light. 

In one of these fantastic rides, swift 
as the wind, he passed by a black 
shadew, whom he recognized as a 
peaceful traveller, with a long cane in 
his hand, and knapsack on his back. 
Astonished at meeting any one at this 
hour in the royal forest, he pulled up 
suddenly. 

“Who are you? What are you do- 
ing?” 

“Who am IP A Swiss student. 
What am I doing? I am going up 
that hill, from which I mean to look at 
the sun rising over the plains.” 

“Al! you are a student. Are you 
fond of poetry also? Ali! you are a 
fellow citizen of William Tell. Do 
you know Schiller’s tragedy? Could 
you repeat some of it to me?” 

“Yes.” 


“Very well! Goand look at your 


sun. Enter the chateau. I am the 
King. We will recite Schiller togeth- 
or.” 


Our Zurich student took care not to 
fail at the rendezvous. He was ex- 
pected. Brenkfast was served. <A 
volume of the poet was brought, and 
the King made him repent page after 
page. ‘The passages against tyrants, 
monarchs, 2nd despots roused the en- 
thusiasm of the young Prince, who 
called for repetitions over and over 
again. In return he played Rossini’s 
“William Tell ” to him, poorly enough, 
én the most splendid piano. They 
feasted together, shouted together with 
loud voice the “Gaudeamus igitur,” 
and the next day began ‘das flotte 
Leben.” 

But in the evening, toward twilight, 
the royal brow darkened, the Prince 
turned to his comrade, and in a rather 
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cvol tone said, ** Enough of this. Do 
what you wish. Iam going away.” 

Nevertheless he sent to him some 
time after a gold watch with the oath 
of the three Swiss engraved on the 
case. 

Apropos of horses, let us not forget 
to mention » whim which supplied 
conversation for several days in the 
court and the city during this last win- 
ter. For several days the King had 
ordered that thirty of his best horses 
should be fed with oats nlone. The 
grooms thought that he was preparing 
for a race. In the midst of a snow 
storm he had a little tower built ina 
forest, with a gallery, where, on 2 cer- 
tain day, he stationed an orchestra of 
wind instruments. He himself as- 
cended the summit of his observatory, 
around which he ordered the horses to 
be led. In the corn fields he had seat- 
tered here and there drums, kettles, 
and some soldiers with guns. loaded 
with powder. What could be the 
meaning of this? An order had been 
given that each one should remain in 
his place in perfect silence. The af- 
fair was beginning to be tiresome, 
when suddenly the King, from the top 
of his tower, made a sign which was 
expected by the leader of the orches- 
tra, by the drums, trumpets, and sol- 
diers. An infernal hubbub burst forth, 
rolling of great drums, powder explo- 
sions, shrill whistles, hoarse howlings. 
Seized with mad terror, the horses 
started, burst their fastenings, leaped 
up, wildly running here and there, 
tails and mane floating in the wind, 
they reared, zigzagged, whirled in cir- 
cles, fleeing the uproar which bellow- 
ed from all the bushes, and seemed to 
pursue them. At last, one after the 
other, the distracted and maddened 
animals disappeared from the horizon. 
In the evening, the next day, and the 
day after, they were picked up enfee- 
bled, still wild and frightened. Some 
had fled to the mountains, others to 
the woods and marshes. ‘The peasants 
had collected several. We know not 
ifany were missing. But no matter, 
his Majesty had been weil amused. 
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He had treated himself to a sight 
unique in its way and worthy of excit- 
ing the envy and admiration of small 
boys who hunt unfortunate dogs and 
miserable cats in the street, and fasten 
saucepans to their tails to drag along 
the prvement. 

It is easily seen that the loyal Bava- 
rians shrink from coupling the name 
of their king with these unfortunate 
jests. Their delicate instinct warns 
them that his sacred Majesty should 
not be compromised by such small 
pranks. They feel keenly that their 
sovereign should st:nd outside of these 
farces, although he is their author. In 
the street, or in an omnibus, when the 
conversation chances to fall upon the 
chief of state, it is more agreeable and 
more prudent to designate this revered 
personage by some circumlocution. 
MM. Thiers and De Rémusat had in- 
vented for Louis Philippe the appella- 
tion of * Pere Bilboquet,” and that of 
**Mother Goose” for Queen Amelia. 
No one in Europe or America is igno- 
rant of that grand secret of Polichi- 
nelle; namely, that Napoleon IIT. was 
also nicknamed * Badinguet” or ** Bon 


’ 


strapa.” In England there exists a 
certain Madam Brown, whom every- 
In Italy Matacen is the 
best known individual from Modena 
to Brundisium. In Munich the royal 


personality is divided into two hy- 


body knows. 


postases: one is his Majesty Louis II. 
of Bavaria, the constitutional King, the 
great mopus of all the parliamentary 
fictions; the other is the young man 
of flesh and bones, the curious charac- 
ter which we are studying. He is 
called Huber, pronounced Houbeur. 
You are at the ‘Hotel of the Four 
Seasons,” on the grand boulevard, 
You hear two individuals say this 
name. Assume an air as innocent as 
their own, and ask, ** Well, sirs, what 
new freak is friend Houbeur up to 
now?” 

While Louis II. was cavaleading in 
the forest, his government had drawn 
Prussia from a dilemma by acceding 
to the new Zollverein such as she had 
constituted it, in spite of Austria. 
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While the King was engaged in his 
nocturnal expeditions, great Prussia 
and great Austria were reconciled in 
wun instant little Denmark, 
overwhelmed her armies at Dybbel and 
Alsen, and carried off from her the 
long-coveted The young 
Prince applauded at a distance, and 


against 


duchies. 
composed accompaniments for the 
song “ Schleswig-Holstein Meer Um- 
schlungen.” He celebrated the victory 
by executing on his piano many and 
many a triumphal march. Sincerely 
patriotic, naively enthusiastic for Teu- 
tonism, captivated by the dream set 
in fashion by the Suabian poets—Ger- 
many empress of the world—he could 
only be joyful at the news that these 
two provinces had been torn away 
The fatherland, al- 
ready so great, received a notable in- 
crease of territory, and especially an 
enlargement of seacoast frontier; 
thanks to which the fortunate Ger- 
man fleet was collected which would 
later hold) England in and 
close to Russia the port of the At- 
But how did Russia and Au- 
stria share the duchies which Prussia 


from Seandinavia. 


check, 
luntic. 


intended to have conquered for her- 
self nlone, and which Austria intended 
to have conquered for the confeders- 
tion formed through her influence? 
What effect would this change in the 
mup of Central Europe have on the 
relations of the different 
States to each other, and what would 
Bavaria gain by it? The twenty-year- 
old king had no idea and no care for 
difficult problems. Politics, 
bah! diplomacy, horror! To mediocre 
souls, to grovelling minds belong the 
cares of administration, the tortuous 
management of affairs, petty anxie- 
ties, vulgar preoccupations, deb:tes, 


German 


these 


tiresome complications of business, 
industry, the struggles of material and 
daily life. His gifted soul soared far 
away from these sordid solicitudes. 
King by right, king by birth, Louis 
of Bavaria wished to enjoy nothing 
but the ethereal essence of royalty. 
Feeling worthy to reign over other 
mortals, he found it perfectly natural 
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that fate had seated him upon a verit- 
able throne; coufident of his grandeur, 
it did not displease him to have the 
title of Majesty; but this title was no 
reason for his being xbsorbed by tri- 
fling cares. Consequently he held 
himself nloof from all State business, 
which he considered unworthy of oc- 
cupying his august thoughts. Ordin- 
arily, nothing wrested him from his 
sublime indifference: neither the ri- 
valries of Prussia and Austria, nor 
the controversies of Catholics and 
Protestants, nor the vicissitudes of the 
contest between the ministry and the 
opposition. Without any outside pres- 
sure, since his entrance into power, 
as naturally as Victor Emanuel of 
Italy, or better still as Victoria of 
England, he has realized the ideal of 
the constitutional monarch, which in 
order to be perfect ought to be devoid 
of intellect. If only the People, that 
great child, did not insist that the 
king, its big doll, should be a being 
really alive, the framers of the bour- 
geois constitution might invent for 
you without much difficulty 2 model 
sovereign, a kind of automatic Vau- 
canson, which should copy legibly 
all the decrees, and even digest by 
learned chemistry all the millions of 
the civil list which could 
ed into its stomach. Instead of a 
heart in its breast, it should have a 
system of wheels and balance wheels 
to which the President of the Cham- 
bers should have the key, and which 
he should himself manceuvre on oc- 
importance. 
by a happy chance, benevolent nature 
deigns to realize in flesh and blood 
the equivalent of these ingenious me- 
King Louis is one of the 


be pour- 


casions of However, 


chanisins. 


most astonishing creations of this 
class. He is by no means a fool, but 


nevertheless he is satisfied to do noth- 
ing while he is reputed to be all; it 
suffices him to receive the large ap- 
pointments from the treasury, but as to 
ruling, he rids himself of this bother 
by the help of capacities of an inferior 
order, and the mostambitious medioc- 
rities. He keeps himself entirely 























apart from business; at most, he 
permits some packages of signatures 
to be extorted from him. Ordinarily 
he immures himself in one of his nu- 
merous chateaux «nd in his palaces at 
Munich; he lives as isolated a life as 
if he were in the Alps or in the Bo- 
hemian wood, Royal Hamlet, he has 
2 melancholy disposition; he scorns 
all connection with every-day things, 
and deigns only to converse with a 
few poets, musicians, and comedians, 
and condescends to love only a few of 
his horses. A new Prince Charmant, 
he lives in an enchanted circle of 
dreams and royal caprices; despising 
tedious reality, he takes refuge in 
the serene heights of the ideal. Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo. 

So that Bavaria found herself en- 
gaged in the conflict between Prussia 
and Austria, without exactly knowing 
how, concerning the partition of the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein; 
so that General Vogel de Falkenstein 
routed the Bavarianarmy at Kissingen, 
while Von Moltke overwhelmed Au- 
stria at Sadowa. At this moment the 
crown of Louis IT. was at stake, and 
the King of Bavaria might have been 
treated in the same fashion as the 
King of Hanover, whom the King of 
Prussia overpowered, plundered, strip- 
ped, and expelled. 

During this catastrophe, the young 
poet was enjoying the fresh air in the 
shadow of the deep forests, The 
frightful roll of the growling cannon 
died away before reaching the lim- 
pid lake of Starenberg, with its en- 
chanting borders; the whistling of 
the murderous shells was lost in the 
air before disturbing the echo of this 
charming Alpine retreat. Batallions 
were decimated, the dead or dying 
sons of Bavaria strewed the ground by 
thousands, with shattered heads or 
bodies, run through with bayonets. 
Our idealist sauntered in the fresh 
fields and dawdled by the shadowy 
paths with his darling friend, the 
Prince of ‘Thurm and Taxis, his aide- 
de-camp and chief of staff. Together 
they loitered through the woods, and 
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lost themselves amid the groves: 
tragedy for the soldier, the drama 
for the people, the idyl for princes. 
Assuming the part of Iseult with white 
hands, the officer had drawn over his 
dragoon boots and tunic a blue silk 
dress with ermine trimmings; on his 
hel he wore a wreath of white roses, 
and a bouquet of eglantines laughed 
his breast. On his part, the 
King of Bavaria represented the beau- 
tiful Tristan of Llonnois: parti-color- 
ed tights, apricot and canary, yellow 
boots of kid, cap of felt, with blue and 
white plumes. The sweet Iseult, the 
tender Tristan repeated a duet from 
their score. 
they half reclined on the heath and 
the turf, and turned their eyes loving- 
ly upon each other; but first, in fulfil- 
ment of their programme, Tristan has 


upon 


Espying 2 mossy rock, 


unsheathed his ivory dagger and driv- 
en it into the ground as a witness of 
the chastity between and the 
sweet Iseult. 

But the Minister of State arrives 
with the news: The battle is lost; our 


him 


troops are routed. 
second city of the kingdom, is taken; 
the enemy advance to attack the capi- 
tal. But where is the King? Nobody 
knows precisely. He has been seen 


Nuremberg, the 


passing through the park with his aide- 
Poor Von Pfordten hastens 
in the direction indicated. He comes, 
goes, winds through the terraces, trav- 
erses the lawns, plunges through the 
groves of trees, runs over the mead- 
ows, brushes through the winding 
paths, splashes through the fords of 
the brook which babbles over the peb- 
bles. At last, after marches and tramps 
and countermarches, the President of 
the Council of Ministers discovers our 
turtle dove and his mate; it is the 
cooing in the air which has betrayed 
their retreat. Von Pfordten calls out, 
“Ho! Your Majesty!” But Tristan 
groans, Tristan trills, and like a true 
troubadour, poses, graciously waving 
his arms. 

Happy are these gifted souls who 
ean thus remain aloof from our strug- 
gles and combats, and ignore our 


de-cam p. 
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anguish and despair! Happy the 
dainty gallunts of the Decameron, 
who, while the plague ravaged Flor- 
ence, pay court to gentle ladies in de- 


licious retreats! Happy the great 
souls, who, leaving Christians and 


Saracens to cleave each other in a pool 
of blood, mount upon the hippogriff 
of Ariosto, and fly into the blue space, 
und soar into the ever serene regions 
of art and poetry! 

Materially Bavaria came out of this 
disastrous campaign with very little 
Prussia inflicted upon her a 
very slight diminution of territory 
and a war ransom amounting to thirty 
millions of florins; this was merely to 
consecrate the principle of conquest 
Prince Bismarck appropriated from 
another side a great piece of the north 
of Germany near Frankfort, which he 
knew to be more difficult of digestion. 
Bavaria’s turn had not yet come to be 
absorbed; it sufficed Prussia, for the 
moment, to stamp her red iron into 
her back as the hunters do with the 
captured buffaloes whom they do not 
yet wish to lead to Saladero. 


Joss. 


Treaties 
were imposed upon her which would 
give the high hand to the Berlin Gov- 
ernment over affairs of the interior 
and exterior, and they awaited the 
course of events. 

The King knew too little of the con- 
cerns of his kingdom to perceive that 
he had fallen into His 
civil list had not yet diminished; the 
packages of papers which were given 
him to sign were fully as large after 
Kissingen as before; he had the same 
number of horses in his stables; there 
was no change in his parks, in his pal- 
uces, or theatres; his lackeys bowed as 
low as they had always done. Could it 
be true that there was any change in 
Bavaria? That the Bavarians had 
been beaten by the Prussians, that the 
Germans had schooled the Germans 
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was of no sort of consequence; only 
a little soiled linen had been washed 
in the bosom of the family. All that 
was liquidated by the dismissal of the 
Minister von Pfordten, who had com- 
mitted the very pardonable fault, after 
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all, of being a little too friendly to 
Austria. But since they had taken 
the Prince of Hohenlohe for Minister, 
even from the very hands of Prussia, 
all was arranged. Bavaria returned 
to the course of her prosperity, and 
our friend Houbeur could take up 
again his piano trills and his caval- 
cades. 

Four years passed, during which the 
King: was initiated into the mysteries 
of the music of the future, an episode 
which shall recount at length. 
Thereupon the Empress Eugénie of 
Montijo, counselled by the seven sages 
of the Rue Arcade, by Rouher and 
Jerome David, by the illustrious Galis- 
set, returned from Mexico, by the bril- 
liasnt Marquis of Caux, the skilful or- 
gonizer of the quadrilles at Com piegne 
—-the Empress Eugénie, we say, resol v- 
edto have a war of herown. ITlad she 
not the handsome Paul de Cassagnac 
for cavalier, the Rogats and Ravigos 
for followers atarms, the under officials 
of the “ Figaro,” the fighters of the 
* Gaulois,” the of the 
politicians in white blouses, who cried, 
“To Berlin, to Berlin!” On the assur- 
ances which her generals and mar- 
shals had given her that all was ready 
and well ready, and that not a gaiter 
button was wanting to her army, en- 
moreover by Ollivier to 
throw herself into this adventure with 
a light heart, she insolently provoked 
King William, Bismarck, and Von 
Moltke. 

That the skilful leader of Prussian 
politics duped the Empress and all 
her counsel at Paris, as he had also 
duped M. Benedetti, Ambassador at 
Berlin; that he had used all his strat- 
egy to have himself provoked and in- 
sulted, is a secondary question which 
may have great interest for historians 
and diplomats, but which matters lit- 
tle to the people. Public opinion in 
Europe could and ought not to have 
seen but one thing: Germany attack- 
ed in its honor and in its dignity by the 
insolent Bonapartists, by Napoleonic 
ambitions. 

Although the dynasty of the Wittel- 
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bachs owes to Napoleon I. its royzl 
crown and a large increase of terri- 
tory, Louis II. of Bavaria had been 
elevated to the hatred and scorn of 
France. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in that; such is the university 
orthodoxy. For thirty years the lib- 
eral youth of Germany had been edu- 
ented in the strictest ideas of Teuton- 
ism; the professors trained in that 
school, in their turn educate in Fran- 
zosen Fresserei (translate gallophobia) 
the generation entrusted to their care. 

The Empress Eugénie and her ad- 
visers had foolishly counted on the aid 
of Austria, and at least on the neutral- 
ity of Wurtemberg and Bavaria. It is 
true that the Bavarian nation had no 
desire to go to war. Too recently had 
they been disgracefully beaten; their 
taxes had been increased to pay the 
ransom to Prussia, and it seemed cruel 
that before its wounds were entirely 
healed it should be thrown into new 
dangers in the train of its former en- 
emy. The peasants would have pre- 
ferred x good harvest of wheat, bar- 
ley, and hops to all the harvests of 
laurel. But their king wished war; 
he threw himself into it with enthusi- 
asm because he expected from it 
large emotions, and at least powerful 
diversions. His enthusiasm ar- 
dent, his sincerity complete, but his 
idea was lacking in clearness. Worthy 
Teuton as he was, Louis wished to 
crush once for all his hereditary en- 
emy, and reconstruct the holy empire 


was 
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of Barbarossa; that was all he knew 
or wished to know; the rest concerned 
him little. Pure idealist, he shut his 
eyes to the wearing complications of 
real life, and contemsflated with de- 
light the brilliant spectacle of his im- 
agination. Louis II. did not long 
consider what was to be done; lhe did 
not even wish his country to have 
time to reflect. After July 18, he 
ordered the mobilization of his troops 
before Parliament was consulted; he 
took the initiative, even risking that 
the Chambers inclination he 
violated should declare against him. 
When it assembled, the affair had ad- 
vanced too far; there was nothing more 
to do than to follow the movement 
into which it had been Jaunched with- 
out wishing it. The soldiers then were 
forced to readjust their plumed hel- 
mets, and go to cover themselves 
with glory at Weissembourg, before 
Orleans, and especially at Bazeilles. 
The hundred and fifty thousand Ba- 
varians played a distinguished réle in 
this war; the Prussians stationed them 
in advance when there were blows to 
Thus 
the young king, who detested politics 
and kept outside of all business, one 
day, of his own accord, formed a sud- 
den resolution, which profoundly in- 
fluenced the destinies of Europe, and 
whose consequences still affect the 
present policy, and will affect for a 
long time future events. 
E. REcLvs. 
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BOUGHT it in Venice, on the Ri- 

alto. It was a very curious old 
piece of jewelry, with two lion’s heads 
in bold relief. They were in profile, 
like those of royal personages, and 
were evidently intended as a Roman 
satire on some em peror and em press— 
a satire! a great improvement upon 
some of them, no doubt. 

The old king lion, bold and imperi- 
al, had diamond eyes, those of the li- 
oness were rubies. So cunningly had 
the artizan buried the diamonds that 
the old lion seemed to wink and flash 
on the gazer; sometimes in contempt, 
sometimes in sympathy. I gave it 
next day to Mary Jessamine, my 
friend of platonic intentions. I do not 
say whit my intentions were—hers, 
she had said, would ever remain pla- 
tonic. ‘That last evening on the canal 
by moonlight had seemed to me to 
modify her views. But I did not 
know. She did not iook displeased, 
as I put the ring on her finger, if per- 
haps I held her white hand a trifle 
longer than was legally necessary, to 
see the effect. Her hand did not go 
back to her till I had kissed it. If the 
old lion winked at me as I did so, I 
winked back. I was in a courageous 
mood, and not at that moment afraid 
of lions; but I was afraid of Mrs. Jes- 
samine, Mary’s grim and _ terrible 
aunt, an old woman eaten up with av- 
arice, wise in her own conceit, and 
in nothing else. Mary was an en- 
chanting and most accomplished girl, 
winning every one by her beauty and 
wit, bringing her aunt all the nice peo- 
ple and good society, speaking several 
languages, playing the part of courier 
and purchase maker, while her aunt 
stood behind bullying and abusing her. 
It was a sight to make one’s blood run 
cold, this angel in a galling harness, 
slave to a miser. 

Mary had had repeated opportuni- 
ties to change her service for a better, 
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but she seemed to hug her chain. 
There was a patience under her up- 
necessary yoke which was sublime. 

“T feel the spirit of a murderer 
within me,” said the Rev. Mr. Ainslie, 
as we came home from an expedition 
with the ladies. “I shall push Mrs. 
Jessamine into one of the dark corners 
under the Bridge of Sighs. Did you 
see her refuse to pay for the little lace 
handkerchief Mary had bought?” 

** Alas, yes!” 

‘*And Mary bears it so patiently. I 
suppose she has no alternative? ” 

“She has me,” I answered plain- 
tively. 

**Oh, yes, she has you, Charleton, 
and could have me were I not as good 
as married to a dear girl in the British 
provinces.” 

‘She has Baron Hammerstein too. 
He is ready to put five centuries of 
German nobility at her feet.” 

“By the way, here comes Mr. Han- 
dyside Marbury. Do you know him, 
Ainslie?” 

“That seedy old fellow with such a 
gorgeous nnme? No, Ido not. One 
of our countrymen?” 

* Yes, one of our few impecunious 
ones. Americans are so vulgarly rich 
generally. I met Mr. Handyside Mar- 
bury at Alexandria, and had the plea- 
sure of lending him a few pounds, 
pending the arrival of his letters. I 
imagine they never have arrived, as he 
has not mentioned it.” 

‘* And does he not show some awk- 
wardness, and desire to avoid you?” 

**Oh, no. In the words of the popu- 
lar song, “I Thought he Would Shun 
Me,” but he does not. I suspect he 
belongs to the noble army of borrow- 
ers who are described by Charles 
Lamb. A more amusing old fellow I 
never met—a scholar, a poet, and a 
vaurien. Come and be introduced.” 

It was a great pleasure to hear Mr. 
Marbury and Ainslietalk. History, and 
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poetry, and romance were all at their 
finger ends, and as they rambled on I 
could not but observe a sort of resem- 
blance between the shabby old ruin 
and the dapper young clergyman, who 
was as correct as his own church 
clock, so far as I knew. Yet I did not 
know Ainslie well, nor did I quite be- 
lieve in him. He and I had met, trav- 
elling, and as he was most brilliant 
and agreeable, we soon became friends. 
Sometimes it occurred to me that his 
opinions were somewhat fluctuating 
and shallow, and his principles not 
those of John Knox, but these were 
scarcely impressions; they were fleet- 
ing clouds. I knew all about his fam- 
ily, social position, and so on—these 
arethings easily found out—and he had 
told me that he was engaged to be 
married. Rather a singular engage- 
ment, he said. But the man as yet re- 
mained a mystery. It was one of 
those characters not read in a minute, 
perhaps not in years. 

A beautiful and sympathetic woman 
like Mary Jessamine is not so easily 
found as a travelling companion, nor 
is she to be readily dropped, even if 
she has a dreadful aunt; so Ainslie and 
I for two months had dogged the foot- 
steps of the two ladies. A certain in- 
timacy had grown up between Mary 
and Ainslie at Rome, where she had 
shown, as most imaginative and not 
altogether happy women do show, a 
great leaning toward what Ainslie 
called Romanism. And his clerical as 
well as his natural turn of argument 
had led him to take an immediate in- 
terest in her continuing in the faith of 
her fathers. It sometimes seemed to 
me that I should be a little jealous if I 
were the engaged young lady whom 
he told me lived in the British prov- 
inces. But after all, provincials have 
very few righits. 

Our travelling party had been aug- 
mented at Florence by Mr. and Miss 
Hammerstein, very nice German peo- 
ple, who spoke English better than we 
did, and allowed us to drop their title 
inaddressing them. Bertha Hammer- 
stein was a very beautiful Marguerite 


sort of a girl, and her brother the 
handsomest Teuton Iever saw. They 
knew everything, were aniable, well 
read, and ate with their knives. 

We had made their 4equaintance at 
the house of our ambassador at Flor- 
ence. So Mary said it was all right— 
high-born Germans do eat with their 
knives. It looks a little odd at first, 
but you soon get to feel that the fork 
is a mere prejudice. Both brother 
and sister played and sang delightful- 
ly, and were great cards on the canal 
by moonlight for that very reason. 
We could all join in the chorus if Ber- 
tha’s high, clear, exquisite voice would 
fly out on its strong wings and show 
us the way. 

Hammerstein immediately fell in 
love with Mary in the most violent 
fashion. His German blood started 
off with the fury of a mountain tor- 
rent, and he made no attempt to dis- 
guise his emotion, as an Anglo-Saxon 
would have done 

Perhaps Ainslie, and certainly I, 
loved her quite as much, but we scorn- 
ed to show it. 

We went wandering along together 
through the Italian cities, with noth- 
ing to chain us to earth but Mrs. Jes- 
sumine. She was the plague to our 
Decameron, and 2 most terrible bore. 
She was foolishly fond of attention, 
and had an unnatural and imaginary 
rivalry with her niece, which was 
most ludicrous. We young men treat- 
ed her with civility because she was a 
woman, and with something more be- 
cause she was the aunt of the sweetest 
and most refined woman on earth; but 
she would have been glad to believe 
that her charms alone brought her our 
unwilling homage. 

It was at Ferrara that we met Car- 
ter, the angel of our deliverance. 
Great, and excellent, and polite Car- 
ter, how much didst thou absorb and 
carry off! 

Carter was an elderly beau—called 
the gay deceiver by his friends. He 
was introduced to Mrs. Jessamine, 
and fell in love at once with “les 
beaux yeaux de sa cassette,” for our 
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dear friend was very rich, and ‘ still,” 
as Carter observed to me, ‘a fine fig- 
ure of a woman.” 

She was desperately fond of admi- 
ration, and I now saw that half of her 
sternness to her niece had been the re- 
sult of jealousy. The gay deceiver 
wis an angel. He took off Mrs. Jes- 
samine, and Mary bloomed like a 
sweet briar. 

I use the simile advisedly, for there 
was a certain prickly self-defence 
about Mary which always reminded 
me of that delicious and odorous shrub. 
She was impenetrable and mysterious. 
At the most transparent and 
truthful of human beings, she had 
mysterious absences, little journeys by 
herself with the maid, and queer ab- 
stracted moments which I never could 
fathom. People who travel together, 
and are as intimate as we were, be- 
came curious :bout each other’s move- 


once 


ments. 

What business was it of mine? I 
often asked. What right had I to feel 
curious or to inquire why Mary went, 
came, or had fits of absence of mind? 
Simply that I was in love with her, and 
could not help it. 

She and Bertha Hammerstein got 
on wonderfully well together. They 
were two clear-eyed, bright girls, with 
no morbid elements about them, and 
always seemed to suit each other. 
Hlow wonderfully they dug up old 
Ferrara, and with what delight and 
intelligence did they study the frescoes 
at Ravenna. They were both great 
and diligent readers of T. Adolphus 
Trollope, and his beautiful Italian nov- 
els of “Gemma,” * Leonora Casalo- 
ri,” ** The Sealed Packet,” and, better 
than all, “A Siren,” were our guide- 
books through these enchanting spots. 

Mary wore the “ring with two 
lions,” and grew kinder to me every 
day. Never can I forget one day in 
the Pineta, near Ravenna, where we 
had gone to verify our T, Adolphus. 
I do not intend to tell what occurred, 
but I know that Hammerstein came 
home blue with jealousy, and that 
Ainslie, who had been talking elective 
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affinities with Bertha, looked back 
quite too often as we wandered through 
the pines. 

Often at our hotel we found Mr. 
Handyside Marbury. He was not a 
man to present to the ladies, but Ains- 
lie and I, over our evening cigar, had 
many 2 good talk with him. He sel- 
dom chose any subject less erudite than 
the Merovingian kings, and he and 
Ainslie would discuss Charlemagne 
with as much interest and with scarce- 
ly less avidity than two politicians 
show in talking over General Butler. 
Mr. Marbury, like many a good-for- 
nothing whom I have known, was en- 
tirely above gossip. It is your re- 
spectable man, with an interest in the 
country, who wishes to know if you 
have heard that Mr. A is a little too 
attentive to Mrs. B, and that C is 
rather shaky on his commercial legs. 
Handyside Marbury lived in an at- 
mosphere of great principles, grand 
ideas, magnificent conceptions. He 
had a contempt for Cyril, Bishop of 
Alexandria, because the religious hon- 
esty of that prelate was questionable. 
Handyside Marbury, in a threadbare 
cout, and with five borrowed dollars in 
his pocket, sat in judgment on Tar- 
quin, last of the kings of Rome, and I 
think Tarquin had the worst of it. 

So I was very much surprised when 
he broke off suddenly in the midst of 
an eloquent essay on Roland and Oli- 


ver, Paladins of Charlemagne, and 
asked me about Mrs. Jessamine and 


Mr. Carter. Had those worthies step- 
ped down from the fagade of the ca- 
thedral, I should not have been more 
moved. Ainslie said I blushed: why, 
I do not know, except that incongruity 
affects the mind somewhat as outraged 
modesty is said to, and anything more 
incongruous than our seedy old Tur- 
veydrop and the highly respectable 
Mrs. Jessamine I could not conceive. 

“So your elderly belle is the one to 
be matched, I see,” began Mr. Mar- 
bury. 

**T thought you cared for no belle 
since Cleopatra,” I answered through 
my blushes. 
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“I love fools whenever I see them. 
They shall inherit the earth,” said 
Marbury. ‘I have looked on occa- 
sionally at your party (although I con- 
fess the present is the only age of the 
world that I do not care for), and I 
liave seen that elderly flirtation with 
pleasure and interest. It amuses me 
to see types reproduced. Here in Mrs. 
Jessxmine I see again Octavia, and all 
the stupid, formal fools who have their 
weaknesses underneath. Do you think 
she will marry Carter?” 

‘I do not know the state of Mrs. 
Jessamine’s affections, nor her matri- 
monial intentions,” I answered, in a 
voice which was intended to be severe. 

“She is very rich. He will get a 
great deal of money. He has noth- 
ing. She is a fool,” said Handyside 
Marbury, growing flushed and excit- 
ed, as he scarcely had done since he 
defended Hy patina. 

Ainslie and I walked away astonish- 
ed. Whit should he know or care for 
these people? 

Verona is a very poor place to make 
love in, in spite of Romeo and Juliet. 
Verona is the Amazon of Italian cities. 
She has stood at the foot of the Alps, 
buring her beautiful breast to the 
storm, defending the softer dames who 
live further south, for many centuries. 
I think it las made her hard and un- 
She is beautiful, clear, 
How splendidly 


sympathetic. 
and cold, like Diana. 
she wears her coronet of fortifications 
—how goddess-like she is as she bathes 
her feet in the blue water of the 
Adige. She holds the tomb of Juliet 
in her bosom, not as a loving sister, but 
as a cold moralist, saying, ‘Oh, ye 
mistaken children of passion, see, see, 
to what dust and ashes, red sandstone 
bath tubs, and dried leaves you too 
are coming, if you love, as did this 
foolish Juliet. Be like me—cool, war- 
like, bristling; wear sandals on your 
feet instead of high-heeled slippers ro- 
setted. Go and look at my Amphithe- 
atre where lions and tigers ate up the 
young girls. Better for them, I assure 
you, than matrimony. Go shake the 
chain armor around the tombs of the 
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Sealigers. Do you see any monu- 
ments there to Cuse Grande’s wife, or 
to anybody’s wife? No, we have nev- 
er cultivated the softer emotions in 
Verona; a mistake of Shakespeare’s, 
who was no historian except when he 
delineated our little tempers. I strike 
my shield and call to arms, not in the 
tender but in the Amazonian sense.” 

Such is the atmosphere of Verona. 
It struck across me, after the gentler 
impressions of Siens, Parma, Bo- 
logna, like a breath from the unyield- 
ing snows of the Alps. From all of 
which fine writing you may draw the 
simple truth, which I might have 
told three paragraphs back if I had 
chosen—when we got to Verona Mary 
snubbed me. 

In vain did I take her to walk, to the 
Cypress Gardens, the tomb of Juliet, 
to the haunted shades of the Amphi- 
theatre. 
cold, troubled. 
smiles and girlish coquetry, so suited 


She was absent-minded, sad, 
The dear abandon to 


to her age and to our relations, grow- 
ing, as I thought, more naturally lover- 
like, which had made me so happy in 
the Pineta, were all gone, and a to- 
tully unsympathetic being sat by my 
side. 

We were alone in the Amphitheatre; 
no spectators but the ghosts of the 
buried emperors looked down on us; 
and I determined to speak out. I 
my 
phrase properly to be like that of 


cleared my throat—alas! was 
those poor fellows who came out a 
thousand years ago, and said: “ Le 
morituri salutant? ”’ 

“Mary,” said I, stretching out my 
hand for hers, “* why are you so sad 
and cold to me? Are you not my love 
—my darling—my life? Ilas Ham- 
merstein stolen you from me, or has 
Ainslie won you away, with his glit- 
tering generalities? Tell me, Mary, 
you have not misunderstood me, I am 
sure. Have I misunderstood you?” 

She looked me mournfully in the 
face. ‘* Charleton,” 
explain nothing, except that this ac- 


said she, “I can 


quaintance of ours must stop here. 
Forgive me if I have given you any 
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reason to hope. I ought never to be 
young, and loving, and frivolous. I 
am called to other paths. Nay, I 
should not have taken your ring, giv- 
en though it was in a light moment 
of friendship—not at all as a love 
gage.” 

Here she blushed deeply; and she 
took off the ring with the two lions— 
she as red as the ruby in the eye of 
the lioness. I looked at her long and 
earnestly. She did not look at me, 
nor relent one moment from the cold, 
sad, abstracted gaze on the ground; 
her blushes died xway into a cold pal- 
lor. It was chilling enough, but it 
did not entirely freeze me. I saw, if 
she did not love me, that she loved no 
other Her absorption was of 
another kind. 

“May I ask if your aunt has any- 
thing to do with your present feeling, 
Mary?” said I. 

* You may ask me nothing,’ 
she. 

“Yes, I shall ask you to keep the 
ring, if but for that day in the Pineta.” 

She looked at me a moment, with a 
gleam in her eye which gave me lope, 
and extended her hand. 

“Put it on again, if you please, 
Mr. Charleton. I shall be sorry to part 
with it. I have a superstitious regard 
for it. That old ring has a power in 
it; and if you will respect my cundi- 
tions, I will keep it.” 

“T will promise anything you say,” 
said I, for by this time her small white 
hand was in mine. 

«Then promise not to ask why I do 
anything; where I go; why Iam sad. 
Let cur acquaintance be the generous 
and unquestioning thing it has been, 
or let us part.” 

I put the ring on her hand, and kiss- 
ed it once more. As I did so the old 
lion caught my eye. By Jove, what 
an splendid expression that old fellow 
had! He looked at me as one of his 
kind may have looked at a muscular 
Christian. Was it warning or en- 
couragement? 

She walked away alone, and I sat 
an hour dreaming in the silent Amphi- 


man. 
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theatre, and then I walked—not into 
one of the dens of wild beasts, but the 
next thing to it—I went to see Mrs. 
Jessaiiine. 

Why had I not thought of that 
before? Perhaps Mary’s pride was 
alarmed ut my informal wooing. Per- 
haps, poor, slighted dependent that she 
was, she had the pride and the sensi- 
tiveness of poverty. She had been so 
much of a queen to me, that I had 
never thought of that view of the sub- 
ject. It seemed to me as if Mrs. Jes- 
sumine was simply a hateful chain, to 
be shaken off whenever and wherever 
Mary chose to take me as her second 
self. Men as absorbed as I was may 
well make such a mistake. Then I 
had my natural jealousies of Ains- 
lie and Hammerstein. Ainslie made 
his engagement to another woman a 
sort of shield to his platonic atten- 
tions to Mary; as much as to say, 
“Come, go with me—I am safe, you 
know.” But Ainslie was far from 
His brilliant talents, his en- 
chanting manners, his devoted service 
—a something about him which im- 
mediately confessed to a woman that 
he felt her remarkable 

2auty, and his utter unscrupulous- 
ness, made him a very dangerous 
man. Ainslie had no conscience —as I 
had found out—and no very exacting 
attachment to the lady in the British 
Provinces. He amused and interest- 
ed Mary, as whom did he not? 

Then Hammerstein, a noble gentle- 
man, was a dangerous rival, with 
that continental gallantry which must 
be pleasing to any woman, I am 
sure, accustomed to our selfish Amer- 
ican way of wooing—oh, what would 
I not have given for Hammerstein's 
‘ petits soins !’—I could no more achieve 
his incessant politeness than I could 
have built Case Grande’s monument. 
I had often said to myself, * Louis 
Charleton, you are a bad third in this 
race,” and had gone off with dear 
Bertha Hammerstein, who was all 
that was sweet, unexacting, sympa- 
thetic, and what a woman should be 
in such a Once or twice I 
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liad come very near observing that 
Bertha’s lips were deliciously fresh 
and her figure of a charming contour, 
when Mary would throw a smile at 
me, «nd the old lion in her ring 
would give mea mysterious twinkle 
of the eye, as much as to say, ‘* We 
have you here, if you please; do not 
faiter in your allegiance!” So, like 
many a fool before me, I had dallied 
and doubted, had been cowardly and 
self-involved, until my pearl came 
very near escaping me. I would now 
be determined—would go to Mrs. Jes- 
samine at once. 

I broke up the sweetest téte-a-téle 
between herself and Carter that you 
Mrs. Jessamine had treut- 
ed her best brocade to an airing, and 
looked very handsome in her way. 
Love is very becoming—even elderly 
love. 

“*Mr. Carter, may I have Mrs. Jes- 
samine to myself two minutes?” I 
asked, in the most foolish voice I could 
summon, 

Carter evaporated kindly, and I sat 
down so near Mrs. Jessamine that I 
think I sat on several breadths of the 
brocade. 

‘Dear Mrs. Jessamine,” said I, * I 
am Louis Clharleton, as you know. [f 
have a very respectable, rich father, 
and avery nice mother. Iam quite 
ready to take care of a wife. I want 
to marry your niece, Mary Jessamine. 
May I address her?” 

I paused, recollecting how much I 
had been talking like Sir Charles 
Coldstream. 

An angry flush overcame Mrs. Jes- 
samine’s face. No meution of Mary 
was ever agreeable to her, except 
when she was spoken of as the re- 
cipient of Mrs. Jessamine’s bounty. 

“Mr. Charleton, my niece has re- 
ceived from me _ everything—food, 
clothing, education, a mother’s love 
—all in profusion. When J give I 
give bounteously of my means, my 
affections—all. But like all such pet- 
ted children of rare good fortune, 
Mary has no gratitude—absolutely no 
gratitude. She will take everything 


ever saw. 
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from me but advice; that never. J 
should advise her to marry you, sure- 
ly. But my advice is nothing to 
Mary. I have just heard that she 
has refused the Baron Hammerstein. 
Such a match, such a match, Mr. 
Charleton, for a penniless girl! Ani 
I have no influence with her, Mr. 
Charleton. She does not seem to re- 
member—ahem !—that I am not old, 
and that I—ahem!—may enter into 
new—new and unexpected relations, 
which may—ahem !—alter Mary’s lux- 
urious position very much.” Here 
Mrs. Jessamine’s attempt to blush 
was alarming. It looked apoplectic. 
So Mary had refused Hummerstein! 
I could have kissed Mrs. Jessamine. 
“My friend Carter has then sue- 
ceeded in winning the object of his 


devoted affection?” said I, looking 
sidewnys at Mrs. Jessamine. 
“Well, Mr. Charleton, since you 


are such a dear friend of mine, and I 
believe thoroughly devoted to me, I 
may ns well say that I think he has. 
I have not given him entire reason to 
hope yet; and, Mr. Charleton, there 
must be ante-nuptial settlements, you 


know.” Here the old miser’s eyes 
glowed like a cat. ‘*My large for- 


tune must be secured to myself. For, 
though I have perfect confidence in 
Mr. Carter, I think that is so much 
nicer, don’t you, Mr. Charleton?” 

IT assured her that I did, and after 
advising the most stringent arrange- 
ments, I asked her if she would tell 
Mary of my offer. 

“Really, Mr. Charleton,” said she, 
“I have very little to do with Mary 


lately. She, of course, is not pleased 
with my engagement, and we say 


very little to each other.” 

Miserable old woman! Not know- 
ing a word of French, she could not 
ask for a cup of tea without Mary, nor 
could she get a Louis d’or changed, or 
effect a single transaction of life (ex- 
cept to flirt with Carter) without this 
accomplished, devoted niece. 

** However, Mr. Charleton, I will 
do Mary the honor you propose. I 
will tell her of your offer. Good 
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morning!” And she returned to her 
Carter. 

Handyside Marbury had turned up 
in Verona, and I met him that even- 
ing. 

“Could you—would you, my dear 
young friend, go with me to the tombs 
of the Sealigers? I am very anxious 
to identify Case Grande with the 
Prince in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ who 
says: ‘Put up this neighbor-stained 
steel’ (you remember the quotation). 
And could you lend me the ridicu- 
lously small sum of a hundred franes? 
When my letters arrive I will also re- 
pay you the small sum you so kindly 
lent me in Alexandria. Ido not for- 
get these little things, you see. I 
ofien say I would rather pay five 
francs than five hundred. So many 
people have « mean way of forgetting 
[ never forget them, I 
They impress me as 


small debts! 
you. 
much as large ones do.” 

And he looked at me hungrily. I 
think that Handyside Marbury, friend 
of Leo X., Charlemagne, and Joan of 
Are, enemy and contemner of Cyril, 
Bishop of Alexandria, defender of Hy- 
patia, and deep student of the Merovin- 
gian kings, was hungry and thirsty 
He certainly was very seedy, so 


assure 


too, 
I sent my hundred frances after my 
twenty pounds, not knowing what wa- 
ters would bring them back to me. 

Mary came next day to bid me a 
hurried good-by. They were going 
over the Alps, and Mrs. Jessamine 
and Mr. Carter were to be married in 
Paris. 

“Tt was very good of you to make 
that formal proposal for me to my 
aunt, Mr. Charleton,” said she; ‘it has 
inspired her with some respect for me, 
and has alleviated my sufferings.” 

“Ah, Mary, when will it alleviate 
mine?” said I. She shook her head, 
and disappeared. 

Reader, it was not fickleness to 
Mary which induced me to accept the 
Hammerstein invitation to their su- 
perb castle, not far from Baden-Baden. 
Ainslie too was invited. 

The family liad lived there since 
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the days of Charlemagne, or near that 
time. Iam noarchsologist, andI be- 
gan to wonder in my mind, as they 
went back through their genealogy. 
But the castle. It was feudal enough 
to be romantic; wooden enough to be 
comfortable altogether, and perfectly 
charming. 

Here the young Baron presided 
over his estates with something of 
princely rule. Bertha, who had her 
own very pretty fortune, was his dear 
delight, his pride, and his sister prin- 
cess. 

An old grandniamma, replete with 
titles, witty and original, and eccen- 
tric, playing on the violin for her 
amusement, gave at once piquancy 
and dignity to the circle, and two 
maiden aunts, dressing in the habit 
of a religious order (for the ITammer- 
steins were great Roman Catholics), 
give point and background to the pic- 
ture. 

We need costume in this country, 
and Iam not sorry to see it creeping 
in. These elderly women were happy 
in their self-imposed duties, and dig- 
nified in the dress of their order. A 
charming foil too to the young and 
fashionable niece. There was no in- 
sensate rivalry here, as in the Jessa- 
mine case. Bertha was mistress of 
her own fortune, but it was evident 
that she would have fortune too from 
these ladies. Ainslie found out all 
this before we had been at Sclioss 
Eiderstein half a day. 

The young Baron and I went off for 
the wild boar, but Ainslie walked, 
drove, and sentimentalized with Ber- 
tha. She was a true German girl, 
and liked to play with her emotions. 
The handsome American, with his 
black eyes and his knowledge of 
Goethe, became a great favorite, and 
suddenly took up going to church 
with the maiden aunts and Bertha; 
and for a Protestant clergyman, en- 
gaged to a young lady in the British 
provinces, showed great liberality, 
both in love and in religion. 

So I was not astonished, when the 
time came for me to leave, that Ains- 
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lie could not go with me. There 
were still castles to see, and excur- 
sions to make which he felt it his duty 
to experience. Bertha’s blue eyes 
looked more brilliantly blue at this 
suggestion. It was evident she had 
never heard of the young lady in the 
British provinces. 

She rend me a letter from Mary 
just before I left her. The marriage 
of Mr. Carter and Mrs. Jessamine was 
unaccountably delayed by matters of 
business, and they would remain in 
Paris all winter. And Mary went on 
to say, that as there was a month of 
good weather left for Switzerland yet, 
they had determined to retrace their 
steps, and to take a Swiss tour, as 
staying in Paris, so long as the mar- 
riage was not to come off immediate- 
ly, was neither agreeable nor expe- 
dient. 

Mary wrote in wretched spirits, and 
I could well believe that Mrs. Jessa- 
mine’s matrimonial struggles had not 
improved her temper. 

So I went to Geneva, that key-note 
of Swiss travel, hoping to hear or see 
something of Mary. Three days’ care- 
ful consultation of the hotel books 
convinced me that they were not in 
the city of Calvin. I went sauntering 
down through the jewellers’ shops 
one idle afternoon, and in a small one 
in an obscure street I found Handyside 
Marbury. 

He was more shabby than I had 
ever seen him. Pale and forlorn, and 
hungry looking, the friend of Leo X., 
and of Lorenzo da Medici, the apolo- 
gist of Hypatia, the man of grand idexs 
and slender resources was at the end 
of his forlorn fortunes. 

He was attempting to dispose of a 
piece of jewelry when I entered, toa 
haggling shopman, who was stten- 
tively examining the article. 

Handyside greeted me with enthu- 
siasm, and told me that he had been 
lying ill at Geneva for a month, and 
that his letters having failed to ar- 
rive, ete., he was obliged to sell some 
few little ‘‘ objets * which he had col- 
lected in his travels. 
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I looked carelessly at the “objet” 
which was to help poor Handyside 
along a little further, and saw the 
ring with two lions. 

With some perturbation I asked 
leave to examine it. Yes, there was 
the winking lion—the same ring, I 
could have sworn, that I had given to 
Mary Jessamine—lioness with ruby 
eyes and all. I asked Mr. Marbury 
where he had picked up so curious a 
thing. 

J bought it in Venice,” said he, 
“in one of those little shops on the 
Rialto. Why do you ask? ” 

«Because I too bought one there 
exactly like this,” said I, eyeing him 
closely. 

‘That is not improbable, 
jeweller. 
this was probably the badge of a so- 
ciety, and there were many of them; 
but it is very interesting.” 

“Yes,” said Marbury, waking up 
to his learning and useless research. 


” 


said the 
“Such a curious ring as 


“Some Venetian lengue—some brothi- 
ers, in their infernal eouncils probably 
had these rings for midnight warnings, 
subaqnueous communings, murderous 
messiges. See what a cunning, ma- 
lignant expression the old lion has, 
with his diamond eyes!” 

“How much is it worth to you?” 
said he, suddenly dropping from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 

“May I become the purchaser?’ 
Iasked. ‘I would like to bring the 
two rings together.” 

“Certainly,” said Marbury, magni- 
ficently. So the jeweller not having 
to pay for it himself, put a very good 
price on the ring, and I became its 
I believed for the second 
time, and the old lion winked at me 
confidentially. 

And yet how wasthat possible? Whit 
connection could there be 
this disreputable old man and my 
beautiful Mary? Was he a thief, and 
had he hung about the party of which 
(by his interest in Mrs. Jessamine) he 
evidently knew something, until he 
could despoil them of their watches 
and rings? Or was the other supposi- 


owner, as 


between 
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tion probable, that he, like myself, had 
fallen on a repository of “ rings with 
two lions,” and had bought one, as Lhad 
done, enamored of the curiosity? He 
was just the man to buy useless things 
even with his funds very low. 

I concluded to ask him, when I saw 
him again, some leading questions 
about Mrs. Jessaminae’s party, but he 
had walked quickly away when the 
money was paid over to him for the 
ring, and I could not find him in all 
Geneva. He was the sort of man not 
to be found when he was wanted. It 
was one of his talents. Perhaps he was 
so little sought after that he had never 
cultivated being found. 

I went thoroughly over and through 
Switzerland before I caught my bird. 
Then, just as I had given up looking, 
Mary and her aunt walked in at In- 
terlaken, and took their seats below 
me at the table dhote. 

They did not see me until the din- 
ner was nearly over. I had looked at 
a certain well-known white hand, and 


I saw that the taper finger which had 
, 


worn the “ring with two lions” was 
em pty. 

Then I became convinced that 
Handyside Marbury was a thief. He 


had dogged these two women, and he 
had stolen this jewel which Mary, af- 
ter the fashion of women, had left on 
her pincushion or dressing table. 

I met the ladies of course after din- 
ner, and found them both glad to see 
me. Mrs. 
agitated over a robbery she had suf- 
fered from in Paris, and talked of a 
hundred Napoleons which had gone 
as if they were ten thousand. 

So I was right. Mary had put on 
her gloves as I approached her; she 
did not want me to see her loss, I 
suppose. 

When I had an opportunity to speak 
with her alone, she told me that the 
Carter engagement was broken off, 
and that Mrs. Jessamine was very 
sad about it. Mr. Carter had reluct- 
ed at the very stringent leading strings 
into which Mrs Jessamine had pro- 
posed putting him. The ladies al- 


Jessamine was somewhat 
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lowed me to join their party, and we 
all went to Geneva together, as in the 
good old times. I bought a little blue 
forget-me-not ring on the Quai Vol- 
taire, 2nd prepared myself for ac- 
tion. When Mary and I were alone 
together, I led the conversation toward 
the ring. 

“So the lions went with the Napo- 
leons, did they, Mary?” 

She colored violently, and said: 

**So—so you heard of our rob- 
bery?” 

“Whi, of course; you heard your 
aunt telling me; but, Mary, hold out 
your hand.” 

And I pulled out of my pocket the 
ring with two lions. We were sitting 
on one of the little benches in the 
grounds of the Hotel de la Paix when 
this happened, and were quite alone. 
I never saw any one so utterly fright- 
ened and agitated as Mary. She 
looked at the ring, and at me, with 
eyes that seemed all but starting from 
her head, and with a face as pale as 
death. 

“Tell me, tell me. 
know about it?” 

It was now my turn to be agitated. 
She referred undoubtedly to the bur- 
glary in Paris, and what did I know 
about it? Had I not become at once 
and most innocently a very important 
link in the chain of evidence? and did 
I wish to give up poor shabby old 
Handyside Marbury on a mere sus- 
picion? for was it not aitogether possi- 
ble that he had found a facsimile of 
the ring instead of stealing it? and yet, 
if I told the whole truth, I was in 
honor bound to share the suspicions I 
had of this with Mrs. Jessa- 
mine. 

Mary looked at me so piteously that 
I hastened to put her out of pain, and 
determined at the same moment not 
to implicate Marbury. I told her 
part of the truth; which was, that I 
had found the ring in Geneva, and 
that I had conversed with the jewel- 
ler about it, not forgetting his ingen- 
ious suggestion that the ring was one 
of many, probably the badge of a se- 
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cret society. She grew composed, 
and allowed me to once more put it 
on her finger, and to placeas a guard 
the little circlet of blue forget-me-nots, 
from the Quai Voltaire. But she 
would not allow me to question her 
further about our future plans. She 
wis as mysterious as ever. 

When we went back to the Hotel de 
la Paix, we found Mrs. Jessamine in 
very great spirits. She had had a 
telegram from Paris. Her stolen goods 
had been found, and awaited her iden- 
tification in Paris. Strangely enough, 
this news seemed to give Mary new 
hope snd cheerfulness. I began to be 
almost afraid that the family talent of 
avarice had descended to Mary, she 
showed such overwhelming pleasure 
in this discovery. The thief had been 
found—one of the hotel servants—and 
Mrs. Jessamine’s jewelry and hun- 
dred Napoleons were safe. 

She came to me that evening, my 
dear little girl, and asked me to take 
a walk with her. She put her hand 
in my arm, and looked up in my face 
smilingly: 

“T have been relieved from a terri- 
ble fear, Louis,” said she, ‘‘and I am 
going to treat myself to the pleasure 
of loving you for a few hours, and 
telling you so; but you must not ask 
me a single question; you must enjoy 
the present, and put up with mysteries 
for a little while longer.” 

So we walked and talked as lovers 
will, and we had Mont Blanc looking 
down upon us with just his rosy 
simile, and then his cold and icy moon- 
light splendor. But it was all the same 
to us: we had our sunshine carefully 
prepared for our own use, and carried 
it with us. 

When we got to the hotel we found 
Mrs. Jessamine in a terrible temper. 
She was indignant that Mary should 
have left at such a time, with the pre- 
parations for Paris yet unfinished. 
Mary took her aunt’s abuse like one 
walking in a dream, and I took it 
with a condensed bitterness which I 
cannot describe. 

When Mary and her aunt had de- 
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parted I walked to the banker's for 
my letters. I found one from Baron 
Hammerstein, saving that Ainslie had 
proposed for the hand of Bertha, and 
asking me if he were a suitable match 
for his sister. 

Here was a complication: to re- 
commend or to disable Ainslie as a sui- 
tor for a high-born German maiden; 
to expose or shield poor old Handy- 
side Marbury. These two questions 
presented themselves to my conscien- 
tiousness. 

I walked to the bridge and leaned 
over, looking into the blue waters of 
Lake Leman. “How much,” said I 
to a contemplative swan, who came to 
my call, expecting that I was to throw 
pellets of bread instead of pellets of 
perplexity into his open mouth— 
“how much of what we know shall 
we tell? I know Ainslie now to be a 
fulse-hearted villain, breaking the 
heart of that poor girl at home, and 
proceeding to break that of this trust- 
ful Bertha—all that he may amuse 
himself for a few days. Or, if he mar- 
ries Bertha, what happiness can she 
expect from a man who leaves broken 
vows at home? Then old Handyside 
Marbury.” 

At this the swan gave a loud, un- 
musical screech, and on looking up I 
suw the last object of my meditations 
standing near me and feeding the 
swans to a large slice of bread. Han- 
dyside looked twenty years younger 
and as bright as the morning. 

‘Congratulate me, my young 
friend,” said the opponent of Cyril. 
“I have come into my fortune. A 
relative who lias lived altogether too 
long has died at last, and Tam now a 
rich man. I got the letter last night. 
A large credit at Baring’s enables me, 
my young friend, to repay those sums 
which you so kindly advanced to me; 
and I have another confidence to make 
to you. Mr. Charleton, I am the un- 
worthy father of Mary Jessamine! 
The late lamented and ever to be 
pitied Peter Jessamine and myself 
married sisters. My wife died, leav- 
ing one daughter. My misfortunes, 
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Mr. Charleton, began early, and then 
Mrs. Jessamine adopted my daugliter. 

“Mrs. Jessamine, Mr. Charleton, 
has treated me with odious contempt 
and cruelty. She would have pre- 
vented my daughter’s loving and aid- 
ing me if she could. [have never been 
permitted even to see her openly; but 
my daughter’s love has conquered all 
things. 

“TI have also to confess that the 
ring which you so kindly redeemed in 
a jeweller’s shop here, about a week 
ago, had been sent to me by my 
daughter when I lay here very ill. 
Mrs. Jessamine, as you are aware, is 
not lavish té my daughter in the mat- 
ter of money.” 

So the mystery was cleared up, and 
Mary’s conduct shone out pure and 
lustrous. Between such an aunt and 
such a father, she was indeed entitled 
to her secrets. 

Handyside Marbury was a shabby 
old father-in-law, and to a man less in 
love, this relationship might have 
dashed a very considerable ardor. But 
it only made me love Mary better, 
and I hurried on to Paris by the night 
train, anxious to console, and defend, 
and protect her. When she heard of 
the accession of fortune, Mrs. Jessa- 
mine forgave Handyside Marbury, and 
even treated Mary a little better; but 
the habits of a lifetime are not so 
easily mended. 

There seemed to be no reason now 
why our engagement should not be 
announced; no reason why I should 
not take Mary and the “ring with 
two lions” to myself forever; but 
Mrs. Jessamine became for once an 
unwilling obstacle. The poor woman 
had been ailing for a long time, and 
she was now informed by the doctors 
that she had an incurable disense. She 
took her passage for America in the 
Albatross for the 19th of December, 
and Mary would go with her. 

“T cannot leave her, Louis,” said 
she; ‘she has taken care of me since I 
was seven years old, and she has meant 
to be kind. Her faults are the faults 
of nature; she cannot helpthem. And 
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now I have another care—my poor 
futher! You have seen what a grown- 
up child he is!’ I must teach him to 
bear his two thousand a year, for which 
he has been so long waiting. It seems 
to him now an immense fortune. Next 
month he will be poor. Have patience, 
Your love and constancy 
shall be rewarded some time! ” 

So I saw them all off from Brest, 
for Mary would not let me go with 
them. It was an incongruous party, 
with Handyside Marbury newly for- 
given, and I did not wonder that 
Mary wished to be alone with her new 
complications. 

It was a glorious sunset! The Al- 
batross walked off into the ocean with 
majestic step, and seemed to com- 
mand the uncertain water. I watched 
Mary’s white handkerchief, after true 
lover fashion, as long as I could see 
it, wnd then tarned reluctantly to the 
most unpoetical of all objects, the rail- 
road station. 

The first man 
Ainslie! 
with his usual airy grace. 
about Bertha?” I asked. 

“Oh! a very sentimental flirtation, 
with the usual results: the young 
lady more in earnest than the dread- 
ful man, you know!” 

“But Baron Hammerstein wrote 
me that you had proposed to Bertha! ” 
suid I. 

“So I did; soI had! I was forced 
to, you know, because I saw she took 
me sc seriously. These German girls 
are very different from our American 
girls; they are so much more in ear- 
nest. I told Bertha all about Cecilia 
(in the British provinces), and told her 
that I thought Cecilia would release 
me; for it really is an engagement 
which, to tell you the ‘truth, has be- 
come wearisome to me; but Bertha 
would not hear of anything of the sort. 
She said I must adhere to my first 
promise. She would not build her 
happiness on the heartbreak of an- 
other, and all that kind of nonsense, 
you know. So it grew awkward, and 
I came away ” 


Louis! 


I met in Paris was 
He came forward to meet me 
* And how 
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From all I have heard of Ainslie 


since, it has frequently become awk- 
wird, and he has always come away. 

It was on Christmas day that the 
news of the wreck of the Albatross 
came to Paris. 
down in mid ocean; the splendid 
steamer, with her precious freight—a 
few lives only saved. I could not, in 
the incomplete accounts published, 
find Mary’s name, but Mrs. Jessamine 
and Handyside Marbury were report- 
ed among the lost. The survivors 
were ut a little town on the Irish 
coast, and thither I went. 

How I blessed that lightning ex- 
press which carries the mails to 
Queenstown. Day and night I trav- 
elled with my terrible fear, and yet 
with a certain hope. Would that God 
would allow us to purchase some im- 
munity from the awful suffering of 
anxiety and hope deferred! But it is 
a part of His discipline—so it is right, 
and to be endured as best we may. 

I met the agent of the steamer first, 
and he told me that several young la- 
dies had been saved. ‘ The young,” 
suid he, “can live when the older 
cannot.” And two or three were so ill, 
und some of them delirious, that they 
lial not been able to find out their 
names. Ile pointed toa small house 
where they were, and told me that I 
would find « Sister of Charity there, 
who would give me all the informa- 
tion I desired. 

It was not long before [ was talking 
with one of those clear-headed, saintly 
women, who came down to the little 
doorway to speak with me. 

“| have three young girls upstairs,” 
said she, **one very much injured 
about the head, the others in a stupor 
from the fatigue and fright. It would 
not be well for you to see them yet, 
but you ean describe to me the friend 
you seek.” 

So I told of Mary's beautiful long 
chestnut hair, her dark eyebrows, and 
her sweeping lashes, and I asked the 
good sister to see if on her finger was 
a “‘ring with two lions.” 

In a few minutes she came back. 


Yes, she had gone 
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“The one who lies in the heaviest stu- 
por has such hair as you describe, and 
she has a gold ring with two lions’ 
heads, and a blue circlet of forget-me- 
nots,” said the good sister. No tears 
or entreaties would melt the good 
nun’s decision ; I should not see her at 
present. Every means was taken, she 
said, to bring these poor girls back to 
health, but for the moment every life 
hung on a thread. 

I do not know why I thought of 
Bertha Hammerstein in my distress, 
but I did, and telegraphed to her to 
come to the poor friendless girl who 
liad but me left on the face of the 
earth. 

So the good sister watched and 
prayed by the bedside of these maid- 
ens snatched from the 
That night the young girl who had 
been so injured died. Mary did not 
die. She and the other slowly came 
back to life and reason. 

I was pacing gloomily the little 
town which had been turned so sud- 
denly into the spot of interest for the 
whole world—for who did not follow 
the survivors of that wreck ?—when a 
carriage rushed rapidly past, and a 
hand was waved to me. It was dear 
Bertha, with one of the maiden aunts, 
and a red-cheeked German attendant, 
whose nationality struck me even in 
that anxious hour, so pronounced was 
it. 

Bertha too had suffered shipwreck. 
I could see in that generous face the 
mark of heartbreak. Ainslie had left, 
as he has ever done since, a shadow 
on the face of the woman who loved 
him. 

There could be no harm to Mary in 
the visit of Bertha, whose youth, and 
love, and good care brought her back 
to me. I was more affected by Mary’s 
tender thought of her dead father’s 
reputation than by anything else in 
our first and most agitated meeting. 

“Dear Louis,” said she, “ you can- 
not imagine how brave he was—how 
unselfish—what resources he showed! 
He helped my aunt and myself till the 
last moment; he was never confused 
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or frightened. He floated near me 
long after my aunt had sunk, and 
when he found his strength going, he 
said, ‘Hope on, Mary; try to live. 
The young should not die easily— 
they are too full of splendid possibil- 
ities. You have Charleton waiting 
for you. Live, Mary, try to live , 
and then,” said she, with choking 
voice, “‘he sank, and I saw him no 
more!” 

So the man of great ideas and feel- 
ble intentions had known how to die! 
There was a link wanting, as he had 
said, between him and the present 
age; between his talents and the use 
of them. Like many a theorist, he had 
never been able to construct a theory 
that fitted himself. Yet there was a 
heroic side to the man. ‘ Nothing in 
life became him like the leaving it,” 
has been said of more than one Handy- 
side Marbury. 

I wanted to be married at once—in 
London, anywhere, as soon 1s Mary 





was recovered from her dreadful 
shock. I wanted the right to console, 


and cure, and defend this hitherto 
sadly-abused woman; but the maiden 
aunt, who had been about as useful 
heretofore as if she had been a mer- 
maid from the adjoining rocks, be- 
came enormous on the subject of eti- 
quette. She sail Mary must come 
to the Schloss, and that the old baron- 
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ess must decide when, and where, and 
how she was to be married. 

So we journeyed slowly back to 
Schloss Eiderstein. I was not afraid 
to have Mary see its splendors now. 
She was mine—wholly, heartily mine. 

Then one awkwardness was remov- 
ed, for the young baron had consoled 
himself. He was betrothed, with great 
formality and true German solem- 
nity, to a noble heiress of Vienna—a 
lady who bore sixteen quarterings on 
her shield. It was a more fitting 
match than Mary. All of which pleas- 
ed the old baroness so that she play- 
ed numberless classical and difficult 
works on the violin, with unusual 
earnestness and precision, and em- 
braced Mary heartily. It was not 
difficult to run down an American 
Ambassador at Baden-Baden—-they 
used to haunt the shades of the green 
cloth—and as our Catholic friends re- 
ceived a dispensation for one day, and 
were allowed to enter Protestant pre- 
cincts, we made quite an effect as we 
entered the Chapel at Baden-Baden. 
Although the American Ambassador 
took Mary to the altar, and stood “in 
loco parentis,” the old baroness in- 
sisted on giving her away, which she 
did with infinite grace. 

And for a wedding ring I would 
have nothing but the Ring with Two 
Lions. 

M. E. W. S. 




















THE TALE OF THE 


Ww” knows where the Forest 


of Arden is? Who cares to 
know, that has dipped his lips in the 
springs of beauty and delight that are 
ever flowing there? Such a man 
hardly deserves to enjoy, if indeed 
he can enjoy, the cool twilight charm 
that dwells beneath its high bending 
boughs, or the bright gleams that gild 
the green sward of its open glades. 
Certain men far gone in membership 
of the Universal Geographical aud 
Egotistical Society, which has existed 
in all times and in all Jands, have in- 
deed discovered that this forest was 
in France, near the river Meuse, be- 
tween Charlemont and Rocroy, not 
far from the towu where the French 
met their final defeat in their last war, 
Sedan. But as for me, I believe that 
this enchanted and enchanting forest 
was not fur from the sea-coast of Bo- 
hemia; or mayhap that it was that 
very wood near Athens through which 
Hermix and Lysander, Helena and 
Demetrius pursued each other with 
such Puck-bewitched cross purposes, 
where the slayer of the Minotaur and 
the Queen of the Amazons hunted 
and mide stately court, while Oberon 
and Titania quarelled and made up 
about her little henchman, and clori- 
ous Nick Bottom, crown-prince of all 
egoists, sought to play the lion, and 
like most egoists ended in playing the 
donkey; or that perhaps it was in the 
middie of the still vexed Bermoothes, 
which, notwithstanding certain solemn 
proof that it was the Bermudas, I am 
sure was one of those floating, wan- 
dering islands that gladdened and 
misled the happy mariners of two or 
three centuries ago, who were not 
brought down to that sorrowful bar- 
renness of soul that comes of know- 
ing everything. But wherever this 
Forest of Arden is or may have been, 
it is the scene of « story that makes it 


FOREST OF ARDEN. 


more than any other the home of 
idyllic romance in the world’s mem- 
ory. We think of it without giving it 
locality. There unknown 
heralds and 
from nameless principalities by revo- 
lutions unheard of in history, sought 
refuge and found happiness, living 
lives of delightful impossibility. There 
Jovers, fleeing from each other, met 
like mountains removed with 
quakes, where they had least hope of 
nieeting. 
fools, English hedge-priests, and lions, 


dukes to 


genealogists, banished 


earth- 
There shepherds and Court- 


and gilded serpents, and palm trees 
were found together without the slight- 
est seeming incongruity; «and there 
the dukes and their courtiers passed 
their time in hunting and moralizing, 
and singing sylvan songs with echo 
for their chorus. 

The special duke with whose happy 
deposition our tale begins, liad left be- 
hind him, at the court of his usurping 
brother, a daughter named Rosalind, 
who so loved and was so beloved by 
her cousin Celia that to part them 
needlessly was even beyond the cruel- 
iy of the man who had ruined and ban- 
ished her father. And this Rosalind 
was one of those women of 
happily for mankind, there are always 
some in the world, that are beloved 


whom, 


by everybody. She was good, she was 
witty, she was beautiful; but 


‘ } ; 
Goodness, 


above 
wit, 
combined, 
all 
not al- 
There 


all, she was lovely. 


and beauty, even when 
do not always 
men and chiefly they 


ways win it from all women. 


win love from 


do 


is a special gift of loveliness or lova- 
bility, which, strange to say, is not 
always accompanied with goodness. 
This gift Rosalind had, added to all 
her other qualities; and it was for her 
loveliness that she was loved. She 
eclipsed her consin, the danghter of 
the reigning duke; but the cousin bore 
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and rejoiced in that superiority in her 
which she might have resented in an- 
other. 

Among the other persons who were 
or who should have been attached to 
his fortunes, the banished duke left 
behind him three sons of Sir Roland 
de Bois, one of his most faithful adhe- 
rents. Two of them were, it should 
seem, too young to go with him into 
his exile; but the elder was a selfish 
churl in a gentleman’s place, and he 
became a fawning courtier to the 
usurper, and an oppressor of his 
youngest brother (who bore his fa- 
ther’s name, Orlando), robbing him 
of even his slender birthright, and 
striving to crush his manly spirit and 
grind him down into a condition little 
above peasanthood. Driven into re- 
bellion, at last Orlando quarrelled 
with his elder brother, nnd took him 
by the throat with a hand which, 
if he had clinched it, would have 
quieted his unnatural revilings for- 
ever. For Orlando was not only a 
handsome, well-shaped man, but he 
had the grip of a practised wrestler. 
This his brother knew, and hoped by 
his fondness for that perilous sport 
to rid himself of one the untaught 
graces of whose life affronted him 
with « daily reproach. There was to 
be a match before the court the next 
day, and he gave the Duke’s wrest- 
Jer, who as champion challenged all 
comers, to understand that he would 
be glad to see Orlando’s neck well 
broken. 

The two princesses were at the 
wrestling; and as they saw Orlando 
offer himself to contend with the vic- 
torious champion, who had already 
left three of his opponents with broken 
bones upon the ground, they became 
his partisans, and entreated him not 
to expose himself to defeat, with dan- 
ger of maiming or even of death. 
But he was in a mood at once despair- 
ing and determined; and touched al- 
though he was by tle interest which 
these fair, high-born ladies took in 
him, he refused to withdraw, saying 
in the bitterness of his heart, which 
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was made more bitter even by the 
sight of so much loveliness so far be- 
yond his reach, that if he were foiled, 
there would be only one shamed that 
wis never gracious, and if killed, he 
should but leave a place that would 
be better filled when he had made it 
empty. But fortune rained favors 
from the eyes of one of them at least; 
and Rosalind’s heart leaped with joy 
as she saw him throw the bony prizer 
of the Duke speechless to the ground. 
His victory caused inquiry as to who 
he was; and when the Duke found 
that he was the son of his old enemy, 
he flung away in anger. Another 
tie then quickly bound Rosalind to 
Orlando; for she demurely said to her- 
self, and then spoke it out to Celia, 
that as her father had loved Sir Ro- 
land as his soul, she could not but fee] 
some duty of deep interest in his son. 
And so they both congratulated and 
cheered the conqueror; and Rosalind, 
who acted always upon impulse, and 
in whom a pure heart played the part 
of discretion, took a chain from her 
neck and asked Orlando to wear it for 
her; knowing in her heart that accord- 
ing to the usages of chivalry, then not 
quite forgotten, this would make him 
her knight, if he would only choose to 
think so; but that if he did not, it 
would be merely a princely crowning 
of his victory. 

The sudden light of so fair a fortune 
dazed Orlando, and he stood speeci- 
less while the ludies walked 
But Rosalind had chained herself to 
him, and at every lingering step she 
felt the bond dragging her back. Had 
he been bold, she might have been 
startled into shyness; but as he wus 
shamefaced and speechless, her heart 
spoke for him and called her back, 
and with a demure mockery which 
was characteristic of her talk, she said 
that her pride fell with her fortunes, 
and turning she asked him what he 
would, and if he called. But he, like 
some modest, brave men, was speechless 
before « woman whose every tone was 
sinking into his heart as she showed 
him that he had on'y to ask and have. 


away. 
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Whereupon Rosalind begun to com- 
pliment him upon his wrestling, and 
then, provoked beyond restraint at 
her own emotion his reserve, 
blurted out in her impulsive way that 
he had overthrown more than his 
enemies. And so they parted. 

Had Rosalind been one whit less 
pure and true, and perhaps we should 
sty less beautiful and lovely, she 
would have lost some womanly charm 
in this tender assault upon her bewil- 
dered lover—for such Orlando had he- 
come in those bright, brief moments 
And in either case she had begun a 
perilous game for any woman, and one 
likely to be fatal to a woman who, 
even with «ll her charms to load the 
dice, was not willing to set the for- 
She 
did not shut her eyes to her position ; 
for she was clear-headed as well as 
brave; and soon afterward she con- 
fessed her love to Celia, mocking her- 
self with » rueful wit, as she told it. 
For Rosalind, with the sweetest and 
tenderest traits of woman’s nature, had 
not only wit, which not « few women 
have, but humor, which is the posses- 
sion of very few women indeed. And 
in this she differed from a far-away 
cousin of hers named Beatrice, a wo- 
man whose tongue had a sting in it 
like the snapping-thong of a carter’s 
whip. But in Rosalind’s wit there was 
never any sting; and the sweetness of 
her nature and her humor working to- 
gether made her laughing sallies the 
mere overflow of a guy, impulsive 
heart. Another difference between 
these ladies was that Beatrice always 
exercised her wit upon others, while 
Rosalind was as often as otherwise 
witty at her own expense. 

The Duke, suspicious with the con- 
sciousness of guilt, and angered by the 
success of a son of his old enemy over 
his retainer, turned upon his niece and 
drove her from his court. Celia re- 
fused to part from her cousin, and 
they left the palace together in dis- 
guise; Rosalind assuming the dress 
and character of a young man, which 
she could the better do because of her 


and 


tunes of her heart upon one cast. 
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height (for she was a stately beauty), 
and because of gayety of heart and her 
self-reliance. She felt the wrong of 
her uncle’s anger, and she resented it 
with as much spirit as if she had not 
been dependent upon him almost for 
her daily bread. Celia too stood up, 
but with more calmness, for her cou- 
sin. Butat once Rosalind’s light heart 
rose with a reBound, and she went out 
upon her exile as if she were on her 
way to 2 merrymaking. With them, 
for cheer and for the 
princesses took the Court-fool, a fellow 
named Touchstone, one of the wisest 
and most cynical of his race, who had 
under his motley coat a genuine love 
of his master’s daughter. 

As for centuries in Europe all roads 
led to Rome, so in the world and in 
the time in which these charming peo- 
ple lived, all roads led to Arden. And 
why not? How should it be other- 
wise, since we would have them there, 
and the very title of this story is *‘ As 
You Like It”? So Rosalind went 
straight from her graff uncle to her 
father, and, as it proved, to her lover. 
For Orlando had found his brother 
even more his enemy than the usurp- 
ing Duke; and warned by an aged 
and faithful attendant, who loved him 
dearly, the two wandered away from 
home together, and where should they 
too wander but into the Forest of Arden. 

There the Duke was living with a 
few followers, happier than he had 
ever been in his palace. For he had 
a clear conscience, a healthy body, 
and a contented spirit; and with these 
a man ean be happy anywhere, and 
under any privation, so that he does 
not suffer pain, hunger, or anxiety. 
Among his friends was one Jaques, a 
gentleman who was not of much use 
in killing venison, or in other wood- 
craft; for besides that he was in the 
first place an old man, so old as to be 
past hunting or fighting, he was much 
more given to musing and to morbid 
moralizing than to more active em- 
ployments. They called him the mel- 
ancholy Jaques; but melancholy had 
not then quite the exclusive meaning 


protection, 
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of silent musing sadness that it after- 
ward acquired; and hence the charac- 
ter of this personage has been univer- 
Then melan- 
choly couveyed the notion of what we 
sometimes call a bilious disposition, 
and was even used where we now use 
monomania, Jaques himself describ- 
ed his melancholy to Rosalind, when 
they met one day in tlfe forest; and in 
describing it he told her first what it 
was not. And of the kinds of melan- 
choly that it was not were these: the 
courtier’s the soldier’s 
inelancholy, and the lawyer's. Now 
courtiers, soldiers, and lawyers are by 
no meuns peculiarly inclined to sad- 
On 
melan- 


sully misunderstood. 


melancholy, 


ness, and musing, and silence. 
the contrary, the courtier’s 
choly, as Jaques said, is proud, the 
soldier’s is ambitious, and the lawyer's 
is politic. Hence that what 
Jaques meant by melancholy was what 
we now call cynicism—a sullen, scoff- 
ing, snarling spirit. And this Jaques 
had. He was simply a cynic, and a 
very bitter one. And his cynicism had 
come from two causes, one of which 
we learn from himself directly, and 
the other indirectly from his talk and 
from what we are told of him. He 
said himself that it came from the sun- 
dry contemplation of his travels, which 
by often rumination wrapped him in a 
And by hu- 


we see 


most humorous sadness. 
morous, again, he meant something 
quite different from what we now gen- 
erally understand by the same word. 
He would not have called Falstaff hu- 
morous—nt least not with regard to his 
jests, but only, if at all, because of his 
indulging a peculiar humor of mind. 
His own humorous sadness was a sad- 
ness of ill-humor. His humor was 
cynicism; and it tinged all his views 
of life and of his fellow men, so that 
when he thought over his travels and 
his experience of the world, which had 
been wide, and extended through 
many years, he took a gloomy view of 
life and a low view of mankind. He 
was one of those men who believe in 
nothing good, and who, as the reason 
of their lack of faith in human nature 
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and of hope of human happiness, and 
their want of charity, tell us that they 
linve seen the world. This sort of 
man has generally reached middle 
age, and is likely to be one who has 
himself lived in his youth a loose, 
pleasure-seeking, selfish life. And 
such had been the life of Jaques before 
he began to decline into the vale of 
years. One day, soon after Rosalind, 
with Celia and Touchstone, had come 
to the forest, Jaques lit upon the Fool 
as he lay basking in the sun and rail- 
ing at Fortune. For Touchstone, too, 
was 1 cynic, and veiled his sneers un- 
der the form of such jests xs were then 
So- 
liloquising Touchstone was taking the 
saddest, blackest view of human life, 
looking upon it as a mere hourly pas- 


tolerated in men of his condition. 


sage through growth and decay. This 
so chimed with Jaques’s own humor, 
that the gloominess of the Fool made 
him cheerful, and his lungs began to 
crow like chanticleer; and soon com- 
ing where the Duke was, he broke out 
into praise of the Fool-—the only words 
of commendation that we know of his 
utterance with regard to any human 
creature. He wished he was a Fool, 
and began to snarl as usual; saying 
that if he had only free seope for his 
bitter tongue, he would cleanse the 
foul body of the infected world, if it 
would only patiently receive his med- 


icine. Whereupon the Duke, who, in 
his honest, trustful, charitable soul 
and cheerful spirit, was as unlike 


Jaques as one man could be unlike 
another, and who, alluding to his dis- 
position to carp and sneer, had before 
said of him that he was ‘* compact of 
jars,” broke out upon him with re- 
proaches, and told him some plain 
truth: that his own life had been so 
sinful that he had no right to censure 
others; that he had been a libertine, 
sensual and brutish; and that what he 
called his melancholy and his medi- 
cine was the mere disgorging upon 
others of the foulness with which his 
own mind had been infected. 

In brief, Jaques was Falstaff with- 
out his fat and his humor. 
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While the Duke and Jaques were 
talking thus, as they were about to sit 
down to meat, Orlando rushed in, 
sword in hand, and demanded food 
upon pain of death to any that refused. 
Whereupon Jaques, who at first lad 
sneered at him, said, alluding to his 
aged inability to fight, **An you will 
not be answered with reason, I must 
die.” But when Orlando told the 
Duke that poor Adam, his old attend- 
ant, was fainting with hunger and wea- 
riness, he welcome, 
sent out to bring in his faithful ser- 
vant. When he had gone the Duke 
turned to Jaques, «nd told him to mark 
that others were unhappy, and played 
more woful parts than theirs. This 
hint was enough to start Jaques off 
upon sv imore than usually characteris- 
ITis 
reply was that all the world was only 
a stuge, and that the men and women 
Their birth 
and death he called mere entrance and 
mere exit. Then, stirred up by the 
welcome, degrading thought, he gave 
his companions a specimen of a cynie’s 
table talk, and as he ate garnished the 
feast, bit by bit, with a view of life in 
all its stages, describing the infunt, the 
schoolboy, the young lover, the manly 
soldier (for then most geutlemen in 
their prime were soldiers), the justice, 
and the old man, each in scofting and 
disparaging terms. 


was made and 


tic outpouring of his cynicism. 


in it were merely players. 


In fact he seized 
the occasion to sneer at the representa- 
tives of the whole human race.* 


* This view of Jaques’s character, and of the 
spirit and meaning of his censures, was first 
set forth in my ** Shakespeare s Scholar” (New 
York, 1854), a book well known in Germany. 
This is mentioned because the same apprecia 
tion has been since that time (‘* Shakespeare.” 
G. G. Gervinus. Leipsic, 1862) proclaimed by 
one of those German critics whom some people, 
themselves generally included, regard as hav- 
ing taught readers of English blood and speech 
how to appreciate Shakespeare, and he has 
done 890 only with this remark: “ The melan- 
choly which this man {Jaques} imbibes from 
every occasion, has a/ways seemed to most read- 
ers, and especially to most actors, as mild, hu- 
man, and attractive, and they represent it as 
such; but it is rooted, on the contrary, in a bit- 
terness and ill humor,” ete. This “always” 
was true until four years before the work of 
Gervinus was published. No one of Shake- 
speare’s plays has suffered more from the pre- 


parers of the acting copies than this; no one of 
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Directly after their arrival in Arden 
Rosalind and Celia bought a sheep- 
cote and a flock, and engaged the ser- 
vices of « shepherd named Corin. 
Upon this Corin, and upon another 
clown in the forest, did ‘Touchstone 
vent his cynicism, using his licensed 
tongue as a double-edged sword, to 
slash the rustic folk among whom he 
was, and the courtiers whose society 
he had left; in which attacks the cour- 
tiers got the worst of it, because 
Touchstone knew them the better, and 
because their artificial life laid them 
the more open to attack. Among the 
Court-fools of the day Touclistone was 
distinguished by the dryness and caus- 
ticity of his wit. No softness of heart 
won to any love for him, no playful- 
ness of disposition gave any charm to 
his fooling, no sentiment tempered the 
keen blast of his wit, which blew 
steadily in all places and in all com- 
panies. He was a purely intellectual 
jester; was self-possessed, and stood 
upon his Fool dignity; and was not to 
be led off into playful pranks on the 
one side or the weakness of sentiment 
on the other. He was one of your 
self-conscious men of the world who 
look at every thing as « disinterested 
bystander; only with « motley dress 
he had «a motley speech, such as was 
permitted to Court-fools. Hence he 
and Jaques were so accordant. 

While Touchstone was bewildering 
Corin with scoffs at his shepherd's 
life, over-subtle for 
Shakespeare's characters is so misrepresented 
on the stage as Jaques is, Ou the stage, for in- 
stance, it is Jaques who pities the poor wounded 
stug; but Shakespeare s Jaques does no such 


his understand- 


thing; that passage belongs to one of the ban- 
ished Duke's attendant lords. The real Jaques 
only makes the poor brute’s sufferings the oc 
casion of sneers at mankind. The effect of the 
stage Jaques has been to unsettle even the best 
judgments in regard to the character. I am 
surprised to find such a sound and thoughtful 
Shakespearian critic as Mr. Hudson still in- 
fected by it (Shakespeare: his Life, Art. and 
Characters,” 1872; and even the author of 
**Friends in Council” is betrayed into such a 
misapprehension as to say (in the essay on de 
spair) that Jaques’s melancholy was “ innate ” 
Shakespeare makes Jaques himself tell us that 
his melancholy was “ compounded ” and “ ex- 
tracted.” the fruit of his long observation of 
mankind, of his knowledge of the world, 
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ing, Rosalind came upon them read- 
ing some verses which she had found 
stuck up on a tree, as was the fashion, 
it would seem, in the Forest of Arden. 
‘The verses were in praise of a woman 
of her own name; and indeed Orlando 
had written them in praise of her; but 
she knew nothing of that, or even that 
he was within miles of Arden. She 
reul them aloud; whereupon Touch- 
stone began to sneer at them, and of- 
fered torhyme so eight years together, 
and in fact began the eight years’ im- 
mediately, after no very delicate fash- 
ion, when Celia came up, also reading 
some verses, and they too deified the 
name of Rosalind; for Orlando had 
nothing to do but to hunt and to write 
love verses. Rosalind let her cousin 
read the lines, and then began to ridi- 
cule them in merry mood; for not- 
withstanding her position, her heart 
was ever gay, and she took her exile 
almost as a welcome holiday from the 
formalities of court life, and enjoyed 
it as if it were what saucy boys such 
us she pretended to be now call a 
lurk. You may suppose that 
suspected had written 
Possibly she might have done 
so if she were not in the Forest of 
Arden; but she did not. Remember 
that she did not know that Orlando 
was in the forest, and what was yet 
more to her, she did not know that he 
loved her. He had received all her 
sweet tokens of warm interest at the 
wrestling ground like a lifeless block; 
and there she had left him standing in 
dazed silence. And that she did not 
suspect any inclination on his part 
toward her, she showed on the first 
day of her arrival in Arden, when she 
overhead a young shepherd named 
Silvius confessing his love for a shep- 
herdess, Phoebe, who scorned him; 
and when he went away she confessed 
that in searching his wound she had 
found her own, and broke out: 


she 
who these 


verses. 


Jove! Jove! this shepherd's passion 
Is much upon my fashion 
And this knowledge that she had 
given her love unasked to a man who 
had not even shown the sliglitest in- 
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terest in her was ever afterward an 
abiding consciousness in her heart, and 
motive in her conduct. Now Ceiia saw 
at once how matters were, and began 
to tease her tall cousin, dropping hints 
about the chain, and pretending that 
Rosalind must know who was the 
verse-writer, and saying it was won- 
derful how people who had been sep- 
arated could meet, until at last Rosa- 
lind exclaimed, ‘Good, my complex- 
ion!”—that is, in the phrase of the 
day, remember what I really am— 
what is my nature—* dost thou think, 
though I am eaparison’d like a man, I 
have a doublet and hose in my dispo- 
sition?’ And she heaped questions 
upon Celia with most petitionary ve- 
hemence until her cousin told her plain- 
ly that it was Orlando, adding—in 
ignorance of what was in store for 
herself—that he had tripped up the 
wrestler’s heels and Rosalind’s heart 
both in an instant. When 
that Celin was in earnest Rosalind’s 
first thought was that she was there 
before her lover in man’s apparel, and 
what she should do with her doublet 
nnd hose. 


her 


she saw 


Then she poured out ques- 
tions more rapidly than before: what 
he was doing, what he said, what he 
came there for, where he dwelt, and so 
forth and so on; dropping slyly in 
among her inquiries, as if it were 
merely one of the heap, the most im- 
portant of them all, “ Did he ask for 
me?” 

While Rosalind and Celia were talk- 
ing of this strange event, who should 
enter but Orlando himself, and Jaques 
with him! and 
shepherdess slipped aside and listened ; 
and in spite of the old saw that listen- 
ers hear no good of themselves, there 
Rosalind hind the joy of hearing Or- 
lando confess his love and exult in it 
in the very teeth of the jeers of 
Jaques against the tender passion, «und 
his scoffs at this particular manifesta- 
tion of it. Jaques and Orlando soon 
parted—for they were ill-sorted com- 
pany—and then Rosalind, reassured 
by what she had heard Orlando say, 
recovering her spirits and confident 


The seeming page 
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in her disguise, determined to speak 
to Orlando like a saucy lackey, and 


“chaff” him. And she began very 
boldly, “Do you hear, forester?” 
und when he answered she asked, 


‘What is *t o’clock?” But when Or- 
lando, giving her as good as she sent, 
told her there was no clock in the for- 
est, she showed at once what was 
uppermost in her heart by saying, 
‘Then there’s no true lover in the 
forest;” adding that if there were, 
he would mark the time by sighing 
every minute, and groaning every 
hour; for her merry spirit, now that 
she had heard him say that he loved 
her, mocked the very passion that she 
shared. And then she launched forth 
into sallies of wit which might well 
have become a saucy young fellow. 
But any direct question to her brought 
her straight back to her woman’s con- 
sciousness. For when Orlando asked 
her where she lived she answered, 
with the shepherdess, her sister, “in 
the skirts of the forest, like fringe 
upon a petticoat; which most unman- 
like comparison showed well enough 
that there was no doublet and hose in 
her disposition. She led him soon to 
talk upon the subject most pleasant to 
her ears by making sport of the man 
that hung odes upon hawthorns and 
elegies upon brambles, all deifying 
the name of Rosalind; and to this 
poor love-shaken fellow she offered to 
give some good counsel. Orlando con- 
fessed of course tliat he was the man; 
whereupon more scoffing: She be- 
lieved none of it; he was no lover; he 
had not the marks upon him; and if 
he were’ he could not make her believe 
so. Butthen, dropping out of her badi- 
nage, Was he indeed the man that 
wrote the verses? and with a shy ten- 
derness of tone and her yearning ccn- 
sciousness that she had loved him be- 
fore he had asked her, Was he really 
in love as much as his rhymes spoke? 
Of course he protested, and then again 
her spirit rebounded, and she shot off 
on a tirade against love, winding up 
with an offer to cure him of what she 
called his madness, if he would come 
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and make love to her, a saucy lad, iu 
the person of that Rosalind he made 
so much of. Surprised perhaps, but 
unhesitating, he agreed to do so—for 
what pleasanter pastime could there 
be in Arden? and besides, the young 
chap had a certain look that reminded 
him of Rosalind, so that at first he 
thought that he was Rosalind’s young- 
er brother—and with this agreement 
they parted. 

And now what joy to Rosalind! 
Day after day did Orlando follow the 
rank of osiers by the murmuring stream 
which led to the cottage that hung in 
the skirts of the forest like fringe upon 
& petticoat; and there he found the 
pretty lad always waiting for him, im- 
patient for his coming, and yet con- 
cealing her woman’s longing with her 
assumed boyish sauciness. And there, 
with Celix by, she teased him, alter- 
nately alluring him to make love to 
her as if she were indeed his very 
Rosalind, and flouting him as if she 
were the merry lad who had promised 
to cure him of his fondness. She had 
even gone so far in her vicarious per- 
formance of the duties pertaining to 
Rosalind as to bring it about that he 
should kiss her, and had attained to 
very subtle discrimination as to the 
quality of his kisses; a feat less strange 
und difficult then than it would be 
now; for then men, although not of 
the same family, did occasionally kiss 
each other. What golden times were 
those when every day brought an ever 
fresh delight; and what sweet revenge 
for the giving of her love unasked, to 
hear him declare each day his love 
unchangeable for the Rosalind whom 
he thought far away, and removed 
from him as much by distance as by 
circumstance! And what a conscious 
wealth of happiness in the knowledge 
that at any moment she could raise 
him to the highest heaven of delight 
by simply telling him that she was 
Rosalind indeed! And was she never 
tempted to the revelation? Yes; a 
hundred times it trembled upon her 
lips, and we may be sure would have 
been uttered, in spite of her doublet 
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and hose, were it not that she was in 
the Forest of Arden. And he, seeing 
her daily and talking with her, look- 
ing into her eyes, and hearing the 
voice that so moved him on the day 
of his victory over the wrestler—did he 
not divine who this bright, handsome 
lad really was? It would seem that 
he must have done so, But yet we 
must remember that he had seen both 
Rosalind and Celia in their own per- 
sons but once; that then Rosalind was 
in her woman’s weeds, which added to 
her height, and made her seem much 
larger than this slip of a lad, who was 
witty and saucy, while the Rosalind 
that he remembered was dignified and 
gentle, or at most tender. And if, not- 
withstanding all this, we must believe 
that a lover’s eye would have pene- 
trated the disguise, we must remem- 
ber that the lover had upon him the 
enchantment of the Forest of Arden. 
But, hardest point of all, Celia, who 
saw all this real love-making that pre- 
tended to be sham—she who had no 
personal interest in the deceit, and 
who was dying to see her cousin really 
happy—would she not have told Or- 
lando his good fortune? Yes, verily; 
mortal woman could not have kept 
that secret had not she too been in 
the Forest of Arden. 

So the secret was kept, and Rosa- 
lind fell every day a fathom deeper in 
her love; fretting if Orlando did not 
keep tryst to the minute, and re- 
lieving her pretty anger by abusing 
him to Celia, who, demure little puss 
as she was, agreed that he was a faith- 
less fellow, a very Judas Iscariot 
among lovers, and then was snapped 
up and soundly rated for her complais- 
ance, as indeed the sly girl knew and 
hoped woutd happen. 

— One day Jaques met Rosalind and 
Celia, and captivated with the wit of 
the seeming page, he begged his bet- 
ter acquaintance. But Rosalind had 
heard what Jaques was, and had lit- 
tle liking for him; and moreover she 
had business hand more to her 
mind; for she was expecting Orlando, 
who after that provoking fashion of 


on 
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men, would make her wait while he 
attended to his business of hunting or 
of waiting on the Duke. And besides 
we must remember that although the 
affiir was very much in earnest with 
her, with him it was mere pastime 
and inake believe. So Rosalind turn- 
ed off Jaques by breaking jests upon 
lim as a traveller. While this was 
going on Orlando came up and said, 
**Good day and happiness, dear Rosa- 
lind;” whereupon Jaques, shrinking 
from any such gallantand well-framed 
speeches, went hastily away. But did 
Rosalind turn at once to Orlando as 
he stood there expectant of her greet- 


ing? Notshe. He was behind hand, 
and must be punished; and so she 


pretended not to see him, and keeping 
her eyes upon Jaques as he walked off, 
she called after him, ** Farewell, mon- 
sieur traveller: Look you lisp and 
wear strange suits; all the 
benefits of your own country; be out 
of love with your nativity, and almost 
chide God for making you that coun- 
tenance you are, or I will scarce think 
you have swam ina gondola.” Then, 
as Jaques disappeared at a turn in the 
forest path, she wheeled upon her 
lover and broke forth, “ Why, how 
now, Orlando, where have you been 
all this while?” and fell to teasing 


disable 


him «after her bright, gay, pretty 
fashion. She was more than usually 


keen; but after she had relieved her- 
self a little in this way she began to 
hunger again for assurances of his 
love, and asked him—of course as Gany- 
mede (for that was her boy name), and 
only in her assumed character of Ro- 
salind—to woo her, assuring him tht 
she was in a coming on mood that 
day, and might consent. At Jast she 
thought that it would be both great 
happiness and great sport to see how 
the marriage service would sound be- 
tween her and Orlando. She 
contrived to bring about the proper 
situation. Orlando 
Celia was to be the priest. 
lind, in her mingled gayety and ear- 
nestness, took the words out of her 
sister’s mouth, tutored Orlando, and 


soon 


consented, and 


3ut Rosa- 
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spoke her own part without tutoring. 
Then, still in her merry mood, but 
with the shadow of her great anxiety 
beginning to fall upon her heart, she 
asked him to tell her how long he 
would have his Rosalind after he had 
possessed her; nor when he answered, 
lover-like, “* Forever and a day,” could 
his ardor check the chill that fled 
along her veins, and she answered, 
“Say a day without the ever. No, 
no, Orlando; men are April when 
they woo, December when they wed; 
maids are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they are 
wives.” Then, remembering that 
this was rather playing her own part, 
Rosalind, than the part she plwyed, 
2 saucy page playing Rosalind, or 
rather, perhaps, caught by the ever 
quick returning flood of her own 
gayety, she cast loose from sentiment 
and began in swift phrases a satire 
on her sex: *¢I will be more jealous 
of thee than a Barberry cock-pigeon 
over his hen; more clamorous than a 
parrot against rain; more new-fangled 
than an ape; more giddy in my de- 
sires than a monkey; I will weep for 
nothing, like Diana in the fountain,” 
and so on, rattling down her little 
jests upon him as thick as hail that 
comes from a summer cloud while half 
the heavens are bright, half gloomy. 
But the sky was soon all clear, and 
she was again the light-hearted Rosa- 
lind. Again, until he said that he 
must leave her for two hours, and then, 
demurely seeming to assume a for- 
lornness that she really felt, she said, 
* Alas! dear love, [ cannot lack thee 
two hours.” But Orlando had to go 
to attend the Duke at dinner; yet he 
promised to return at two o’clock; for 
then dukes dined, in castles as well as 
in forests, nt midday. Then she took 
the airs of » woman who pretends to 
feel that she is neglected, and talked 
of dying; and then again, remember- 
ing how she had often waited for him, 
broke out in seeming jest, but in real 
exnrnest, with a denunciation of him as 
i break promise if he were one minute 
behind his hour. And when he had 
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gone, and Celia threatened her with 
discovery because of the scandalous 
way in which she had misused her 
sex, she pleaded that she was out of 
her depth in love, and confessing that 
she could not be out of sight of Or- 
lando, went to find a shady nook where 
she might think of him and of her 
love for him until he eame back. 
Again, however, Orlando failed to 
show an ardent lover’s punctuality; 
but this time with new reason. While 
Rosalind was trying to divert herself 
with the mooning Silvius, who had 
brought her a love letter from his own 
mistress, who had been captivated by 
the pretty Ganymede, a man entered 
and asked the way to her slieep-cote. 
At once, however, he recognized her 
and Celixn by a description he had 
heard of them, and he told them a 
strange story: How Orlando had found 
a man sleeping in the forest with a 
green and gilded snake about his neck, 
and a hungry lioness watching him, 
ready to spring when he should move; 
how the snake, seeing Orlando, slipped 
away, who thereupon had recognized 
his cruel elder brother (for he too, 
having been driven out by the usurp- 
er, lind come to this marvellous For- 
est of Arden), and turned away 
twice to leave him to fate that he de- 
served, but yielding to that kindness 
which is ever nobler than 
turned back and fought the lioness and 
slew her; when, added the teller of 
the story, with self-revealing forget- 
fulness, “from miserable slumber I 
awoke.” He had a bloody napkin in 
his hand, which Orlando had bid him 
tuke to the youth he called his Rosa- 
lind to plead his apology for failing to 
keep his appointment. Then 
lind fainted—fainted in dead earnest; 
for no Orlando was by to see her play 
herself. But hardly had she recover- 
ed when she resumed her part, and 
eraftily called Orlando’s brother's at- 
tention to her admirable counterfeit- 
ing and begged him to report its ex- 
cellence to Orlando himself. And 
then she let off, even in her wan weak- 
ness, a joke the kind of which was 


revenge, 


Rosa- 
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quite characteristic of her and pecu- 
liar to her situation. For when Or- 
lando’s brother told her to counter- 
feit to be a man, she answered, “So I 
do; but i’ faith I should have been 
a woman by right.” This bit of fun 
was for her own comfort and solace; 
for the point of it could not be seen by 
him to whom it was addressed. So 
when, some days before, the Duke had 
met her in the forest and questioned 
her, and asked her of what parentage 
she was, she had answered, “Of as 
good as he;” whereupon he laughed 
and let her go. He, however, had 
laughed only at the pertness of the 
pretty boy; but what delight it must 
have given this she sauce-box to make 
that answer to her own father! 

Rosalind, however, with all her love 
of fun and her delight in cross purpo- 
ses, had ever an eye to the honor as 
well as to the happiness of her real 
self; and she saw that matters had 
gone so far that they must be brought 
to a fitting conclusion. As if to help 
her to the end that she desired, Orlan- 
do’s brother and Celia had fallen into 
such furious fondness for each other 
that they must be married immediate- 
ly. At this Orlando was well pleased ; 
but it caused him to express his grief 
that his own longing for his Rosalind 
could not be satisfied. Whereupon 
master Ganymede told him an enor- 
mous fib: that he had learned the 
black art of a magician, and that by 
meats of potent charms he could set 
his Rosalind before him, and he might 
marry her if he would. (The sly dog 
said nothing upon the important qnes- 
tion whether the real princess would 
be willing to be married.) And then 
came up Silvius and Phoebe; and Ro- 
salind led the whole party into a game 
of cross-purposes about their loves and 
their marriage, taking part herself, 
and bringing the farce to an end by 
promising them all their satisfaction 
on the morrow. 

OrJundo was so well content with 
this promise that it might seem 
to some that he now suspected, or 
was even sure, of the identity of Ga- 
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nymede and Rosalind. And one sol- 
emn teller of the tale, who treats its 
light surface play of wit and joy with 
characteristic effort at profundity,* 
sys that Orlando’s brother Oliver saw 
through her at the fainting scene and 
told his discovery to Orlando, who 
thereafter knew with whom he had to 
do. But this is mere profound evolu- 
tion of moral probabilities which have 
no place in the Forest of Arden, and 
shows strange ignorance of the facts 
of the true story. For the next morn- 
ing, the Duke and Orlando meeting, 
the Duke asked Orlando if he believed 
that the boy could do all that he had 
promised, and the lover answered that 
he alternately doubted and believed, 
adding a comparison that has become 
a sententious expression of that condi- 
tion of mind: * As those that fear they 
hope and hope they fear.” And again, 
when afterward the Duke remarked 
some likeness between Ganymede and 
his daugliter, Orlando agreed to the 
likeness, and then added, ‘* But, my 
good lord, this boy is forest born.” 
Their doubts, however, were soon re- 
solved; for while Touchstone, who 
had come in with a country wench 
whom his courtly wit had captivated, 
was explaining to Jaques the virtues 
of a lie seven times removed, the very 
God of Marriage, great Hymen hiin- 
self, entered, leading the very, very 
Rosalind, decked in woman's gar- 
ments (for there were trees that bore 
those mysterious although necessary 
articles in the Forest of Arden); and 
there was a great scene of recogni- 
tion; and the Duke gave his daughter 
to Orlando; and they all coupled just 
as you like it; and Rosalind, after teas- 
ing them with her wit and enjoying 
their bewilderment, said: 

Whiles a wedlock hymn we sing, 

Feed yourselves with questioning; 

That reason wonder may diminish 

How thus we met, and these things finish. 

Rosalind’s woodland escapade was 
over; and although she had enjoyed 
it to the full, the merry girl was well 
content. For her sallies of wit were 


* Gervinus, in the book before mentioned. 
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but the bright bubbles that floated 
from the rapids and shallows of her 
lighter moods over the deep-channel- 
led flow of her really sober nature. 
She was sadly in earnest from the time 
when her heart took the part of a bet- 
ter wrestler than she and he over- 
threw more than his enemies. 

But the wondrous tale of the won- 
drous Forest of Arden is not quite fin- 
ished. To them all, as they stood there 
ready to worship Hymen, there enter- 
ed Jaques de Bois, the second son of 
old Sir Roland, who told them that as 
Frederick, the usurping Duke, was on 
his way with a mighty power to take 
his brother and his followers and put 
them to the sword, he was met by an 
old religious man, who with few words 
converted him both from his purpose 
and from the world—such power had 
hermits in that marvellous Forest of 
Arden—and that he himself had be- 
come a hermit, bequeathing his crown 
to his banished brother. 

Amid all this joy, did the moral- 
izing Jaques find any cause for his re- 
joicing? No; he wastooset in the ways 
of his peculiar melancholy. The sight 
of so much real happiness was more 
than he could bear; and he too with- 
drew to hide his chagrin in a hermit’s 
cell. The pleasure of others filled his 
breast with bile and envy; and with a 
few civil words to the gentlefolks and 
a snarl at his fellow cynic Touchstone, 
by way of wedding benison, he disap- 
peared, leaving the honest hearts to 
their well won happiness. 


It has long been my hope to write 
a few more articles upon plays 
of Shakespeare, in the manner of 
“The Case of Hamlet the Younger” 
and “The Lady Gruach’s Husband,” 
published three or four years ago. 
But circumstances have forbidden. 
All that I have ever written has been 
born less of choice than of occasion 
and necessity. Perhaps all that I can 
ever hope to write must have like ori- 
gin. I have to thank Mrs. Rousby for 
this opportunity of setting forth my 
appreciation of the method and the 
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meaning of the most charming come- 
dy in the English language, which is 
to say the most charming comedy in 
any language. Mrs. Rousby’s perform- 
ance of Rosalind took me by surprise. 
I went to see it as a kind of duty; for 
I had but an imperfect notion of her 
powers, having never seen her but 
with the footlights between us, and 
then only in one play. I find, 
moreover, no very great attraction in 
the performance of Shakespeare's 
plays; forindeed they, like Beethoven's 
symphonies, are better enjoyed in 
the reading, or even in the memory 
of them, than in the hearing. 
and actors encumber the one; fiddlers 
and fiddlees materialize the other. I 
was surprised at seeing anew Rosalind, 
and, to my apprehension, the true one. 
There I first saw upon the stage Ro- 
salind’s gayety of heart and her im- 
pulsiveness; and there I first saw the 
Ganymede that could be supposed to 
have at once so allured and cheated 
Orlando. No other Rosalind that ever 
I had seen had these important quali- 
ities, whatever else they had; yet 
Mrs. Kean’s was a charming perform- 
ance, and much more finished than 
Mrs. Rousby’s. The latter is some- 
what too monotonous in her gayety, 
and fails sometimes in very important 
passages to show the ever present 
though often concealed tenderness of 
Rosalind’s character. But at bottom 
it is the true conception; and its effect 
is very much aided by the most beau- 
tiful boy’s costume that I ever saw up- 
on the stage. All the other Rosalinds 
that I have seen looked like unmiti- 
gated women, and women ashamed 
of their masquerade instead of finding 
pleasure in it. They could not have 
deceived an Orlando with two eyes, 
for two minutes, even in the Forest of 
Arden. Deeper study and further 
working out of Mrs. Rousby’s con- 
ception might bring it almost as 
near perfection as one can hope for. 
Meantime, for the delight it gives, it is 
something to be seen, and seen, to be 
remembered. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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POLITICS. 

Tue rowen of Democratic victory has 
been as plenteous as the harvest. ‘This 
second croup, the yield from a dozen legis- 
latures, hus crowned with its winter 
gains, garnered into the upper house of 
Congress, the autumn gains that were 
garnered into the lower. And the sena- 
torial elections, with their chain of 
** deadlocks ’’ unexampled in our political 
history, were fruitful in another way. 
When a legislature was Republican by 
only a small majority, a few of this ma- 
jority ‘‘spurned caucus dictation,’’ and 
joined the Democrats in defeating the Re- 
publican regularly nominated for the sena- 
torship—they were bent on swinging 
clear from the old moorings, and mount- 
ing the *‘ tidal wave’’ of reform. Why 
not? Why wait to be left high and dry 
up Salt river? ’Tis only the tide taken 
at the flood that leads men on to fortune : 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries, 
Had the October and November waves 
somehow receded before Christmas, the 
** floating vote ’’ in January legislatures 
might have floated another way, and 
sundry candidates now come to grief had 
haply been borne to triumph. 

Assembling amid sucli events, Congress 
naturally filled the winter session with 
partisan harangues, bristling with ‘“‘ jury 
points.’? The eagerness of all hands in 
the House to bid fur the ‘* soldiers’ vote,”’ 
by a bill which they trusted the Senate 
to ignore, was great; for, not to discuss 
the merits of the bounty bill, we need 
hardly claim that the prodigious majority 
it received in the House was a strictly 
honest expression of opinion in every case. 
The session was busy, and fruitful in 
legislation ; but the debates, whether on 
civil rights, revenue, specie resumption, 
or Louisiana, had a certain flavor of the 
stump, and were as appetizing as a dinner 
where the dishes all taste the same. The 
American politician, at a pinch, can 
work up even a set of chemical formulas 
into ‘‘campaign documents,’’ and make 
political capital out of the binomial the- 
orem. One gets rather tired, after a 
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while, of hearing the hand-organ accom- 
paniment of party buncombe droning 
around every public topic. A cannot 
vote in Congress fur a tax-bill without 
mentioning the quantity of war debt 
‘‘which the Republican party has paid 
off,” while B, in voting against it, remarks 
that Democratic economy would run the 
Government by pure perpetual motion, 
without needing tax or tariff to pay even 
for the wheel grease, and dividing several 
millions surplus among tie sovereign 
States. To Y, the Colfax and Coushatta 
butcheries are mere monstrosities of ‘* the 
outrage mill,’’ while to Z the other name 
for equity is the Louisiana Returning 
Board. Mr. Cameron said in the Senate 
that Governor Shepherd ‘* will be canon- 
ized within thirty years’? for his good 
works. Why not? Why not Saint Si- 
mon, too? Mr. Tipton, who is a wag, 
‘* understood the gentleman to say can- 
nonaded.’’ Never mind: if the district 
debt is safely unioaded upon the national 
treasury, a Shepherd, cast in cannon giv- 
en by Congress, and modelled by one of 
those Washington artists, will be set up 
in the Capital, and Mr. Cameron will 
prove a prophet. The other day, the 
question was how to make the receipts 
of the Government meet the appropria- 
tions. A Pennsylvania Congressman sug- 
gested that ten millions might be lopped 
from the navy bill. A fellow member, 
eager for information, pressed the ques- 
tion where this valuable navy lopping 
could be done; whereupon the other, 
possibly thinking of his own district, re- 
treated under cover of ‘‘I do not believe 
your party is able to economize at all.’’ 
That was his answer to his own sugges- 
tion of saving ten millions on the navy 
bill ; and one such specimen is as good as 
a thousand of the demagoguery of an 
average Congressional debate. 

Still, sometimes we manage to see 
things without a party squint, especially 
after election. Who does not remember 
that ‘‘sale of arms to France ’’— the 
crime against civilization, the crowning 
outrage of the day, until we concluded 
that upon the whole the sale was perfect- 
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ly legal, and that the silver-tongued ora- 
tors and iron-throated editors who had 
been denouncing it had made the unfortu- 
nate slip of totally misunderstanding the 
established right of neutrals to sell arms at 
risk of capture? Last summer, the air 
was filled with outeries aguinst an in- 
famous ‘* press-gag law,’’ which dragged 
editors from their beds in New York, and 
frurried them away from wile and chil- 
dren to the dungeons of Washington, 
manacling a free press,etc. We all remem- 
ber the ten thousand thunder-tones from 
desk and stump over this awful relapse into 
despotism. Well, in February, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee having been directed 
to examine into this atrocious gagging of 
the press, with a view to ungag it, did so, 
and unanimously found that ‘‘ the said 
act is not obnoxious to any criticicm, and 
in respect of the crime of libel it confers 
no power either to bring a person charged 
with libel into the District or to send him 
out of it.’’ There was no difference of 
opinion about the matter: the report is 
signed by Democrats and Republicans, by 
Thurman and Stevenson, no less than by 
Edniunds, Conkling, Wright, and Fre- 
linghuysen. And this conclusion stirred 
hardly a breeze where last summer a 
storm raged. The fact is, the press-gag 
law was ‘‘a good enough Morgan till 
after election;’’ and then it ceased to 
disturb our slumbers. 

If that press-gag document be a curi- 
osity, the House committee’s reports on 
Arkansas were also noteworthy from the 
fact that, though differing about details, 
the entire committee agreed that Brooks 
is the lawful Governor, and that the State 
needs no interference of national authori- 
ty to keep the peace. Again, the dissen- 
sions in the Louisiana committee were not 
so remarkable as the agreement of all 
seven members, Wheeler and Hoar and 
Frye, no less than Potter and Marshall, 
on the cardinal point that the Returning 
Board was guilty of wrongs which Con- 
gress ought to remedy. In the revenue 
discussion there was not a little inde- 
pendent opinion. Noteworthy was the 
blunt declaration of Mr. Clymer, a Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, that he ‘‘ proposed 
to stand by the interests of the people 
of his district. If the section restoring 
the higher duty on imported iron and 
other manufactures should be stricken 
out, he would vote against the whole bill. 
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If left in, and if his vote were necessary 
to carry the bill, he would vote for it, ob- 
jectionable as he considered other por- 
tions of it.”” There is no harm in a Con- 
gressman’s voting for the local interests 
of his district, where he gives his reason 
so honestly. Quite as frank and more in- 
dependent was another Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman, who astounded his colleagues 
of both parties by proclaiming himself a 
free trader, with the creed that ‘*a high 
tariff is robbery ’’—a sentiment the like 
of which, said one of his horrified col- 
leagues, had never, with one exception, 
been heard from any Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman for the past ten years. When 
Senator Thurman protested against dump- 
ing a big batch of river and canal im- 
provement measures into an appropria- 
tion bill, at the fag end of the session, 
without any display of the plans, and 
with no time to fully find what the schemes 
were about, save that they called for four 
millions down, and might involve forty 
millions more to finish, a brother Senator 
hinted that one of the items of the bill 
concerned the Ohio river, and perhaps 
Mr. Thurman’s constituents knew where 
that was. But the Ohio Senator coura- 
geously replied that he did not shun his 
responsibility; men who opposed such 
schemes were charged, he knew, with 
opposing cheap transportation—‘‘ but it 
is a cheap charge; it has no terrors for 
me.”’ On the other hand, the staple ha- 
rangue of general partisan buncombe is 
only fit to accompany such dramatic clap- 
trap as that illustrious forty-six hours’ 
session which moved the admiration of 
the groundlings. Still, if the character 
of our legislation is to depend on contests 
of physical endurance, luckily it will al- 
ways be possible to supply Mr. Tipton’s 
place by a Tipton Slasher, and to make 
the ideal Congressman Weston the walker. 





STATE AND CITIZEN. 

Wira millions’ worth of goods smug- 
gled across the Canada line, and millions 
more smuggled by treachery through the 
Custom-house, no wonder the revenue 
frauds become a topic of the day. It is 
not only rival tradesmen, spurred by 
greed and jealousy, that are in tliese 
tricks; the incident of the French dress- 
maker or lingére, caught in smuggling 
wearing gear, apparently with the conni- 
vance of some American ladies of intelli- 
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gence, wealth, and position, illustrates 
the distinction drawn by many persons of 
rather scrupulous morality between cheat- 
ing the government and cheating the in- 
dividual. A like distinction is made in 
taxpaying, jury duty, military service, 
voting, office holding, and briefly, in all 
obligations laid by the State upon the cit- 
izen. In the fine sensitiveness to such 
obligations there is a broad contrast be- 
tween modern republics and the ancient, 
between America and Sparta. If in that 
elder day duties to the commonwealth tyr- 
annized over duties to the household, 
nowadays our democracy swings to the 
other verge, dodging public tasks by 
tricks and lies, without sense of shame or 
risk of censure. Whence comes this lat- 
ter-day callousness to public obligations? 
How is it that ladies who scorn to defraud 
a shopman nowise scruple to smuggle 
the robe from Worth’s, the lace from 
Everaert’s? Princes of trade, who aim 
to have it said of them, ‘* His word is as 
good as his bond,”’ evade their taxes on 
the plea that it is for the Government to 
trap them, and not for them to do the 
work of the tax-gatherers ; though they 
may not fib to a buyer, they graze upon 
perjury to the assessor, in the valuation 
of estate or income ; and a leader in reli- 
gious enterprises will skulk out of the 
jury box by means of a physician’s certi- 
ficate, while he and the doctor airily 
laugh at the fraud they perpetrate. Sins 
of this sort lie easy on the modern con- 
science. We most all own that smuggled 
cigars smoke uncommonly well—provided, 
of course, the tobacco is not from Connec- 
ticut, and the ‘* smuggling ’’ a mere sham 
of the cunning peddler, who plays on our 
weakness for defrauding the revenue, so 
as to foist his cabbage leaves upon us at 
thrice their worth. Cornelia having, on 
her last trip to Brussels and Lyons, found 
merchants who sell honestly to written 
order, now has laces and other light- 
weight stuff come over to her by mail, es- 
scaping the duty. Her heavier smug- 
gling is done in the tranks of travelling 
friends, for whom she returns the courtesy 
in her own voyages. As these smuggled 
goods are for personal use, not for sale, 
Cornelia and her friends hold it honorable 
to bribe the friendly officer to pass the 
trunks without disturbance. Regulus 
good-naturedly lends a vote to any worth- 
less place-hunter who happens to be a 
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cousin or a crony, or in fact when a crony 
or cousin asks the vote fur the fellow. 
Most men admire a neighbor who skilfully 
escapes the jury duty more than one who 
performs it. To women who long for suf- 
frage the ballot evidently seems the great- 
est of political privileges ; but this is be- 
cause they cannot get it. Make it theirs 
to-morrow, and the enchantment of dis- 
tance would soon vanish, the halo of fan- 
cy die away. Indeed, the blessed cere- 
mony of voting would be more generally 
neglected by women even than men. 
They would have ten excuses for escaping 
it where we have one; for, whereas with 
us it is a note to pay, guods to sell, a 
horse to try, with them it would be a bon- 
net to buy, a house to clean, a visit to 
make, a doctor to meet, an auction to at- 
tend, a clergyman to consult, a baby to 
mind, and the ten thousand tasks of a 
correct domestic career; for surely that 
multiplicity of petty household cares 
which is the canker of modern life, little 
known to the earlier way of living, eats 
more into the time of women than into 
that of men. Perhaps before the century 
runs out we shall see the very freedinen 
as careless about voting as the rest of us, 
and even for them the discomforts of tlie 
jury box will outweigh its honors. 

The foul state of polities is the reason 
why many people give them a wide berth, 
precisely as the foul air of the average 
court-room may excuse one for avoiding 
that. But what of the deceit and perjury 
practised under tax systems and customs 
laws ; the bribe-taking that disgraces leg- 
islation ; the thieving that goes on among 
placeholders, who plead that ‘* Uncle 
Sam’”’ stands the loss, not you or 1? 
When petty smuggling for personal use 
is excused by all of us on the ground that 
it makes the treasury no poorer if also no 
richer (as if one should unobserved slip by 
a toll-gate where a monstrous toll is ex- 
acted by law—not taking a cent out of 
the company’s till, you observe, but mere- 
ly putting nothing in)—whence come 
these theories of public obligations among 
persons whom we esteem? Are they due 
to any lack of education on the subject in 
the family, the school, the church, or to a 
universal example which each generation 
follows and transmits? It is trite to see 
and to say that plenty of people ignore a 
part of their duties toward the government 
who acknowledge all their duties toward 
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general society—are strict with the units 
when loose with the community in aggre- 
gate; and can withhold from Caesar some 
things that are Caesar’s, when they scru- 
pulously render unto Gud the things that 
are God’s. 


ANNIVERSARY DAYS. 

Tue managers of our World’s Fair have 
just shifted the times of its beginning 
and end, putting them off from April 19 
and October 19, 1876, to May 10 and No- 
vember 10 in the same year; thereby 
gaining three weeks of preparation and a 
balmy season to start with. Now, the 
earlier choice was hailed as a genuine in- 
spiration. Why, the dates were a poem 
in themselves! April 19, day of Lexing- 
ton; October 19, day of Yorktown—what 
device happier than to make the opening 
and closing of the Centennial Fair typify 
the first and final battles of the Revolu- 
tion? But having enjoyed this thought 
during a couple of years, it occurred to 
the managers that they must also think 
about the weather; that the divinity to 
consult on this point is not Clio, but Old 
Probabilities ; in fine, when some Euro- 
pean commissioners, who, it is to be fear- 
ed, cannot tell upon what exact day of 
the month the embattled farmers stood 
along Lexington Common and by Concord 
Bridge, urged that May is a much finer 
season than April for opening a Fair, the 
managers pocketed their poetry and sac- 
rificed revolutionary memories on the al- 
tar of meteorology. 

It is much to be regretted that the peo- 
ple who make the days we celebrate so 
rarely reflect how the season will serve 
the posterity that do the celebrating. 
This thoughtlessness is the more vexing 
from the fact that there are anniversaries 
which we cannot arrange to suit the 
weather, anyway. Fathers of their coun- 
try, for example, cannot be expected to fix 
their birthdays with an eye to the calen- 
dar. Palpably many men could arrange 
these events better, ifseasonably consulted. 
George Washington, for example, could 
have selected a milder birthday for our 
worship. What did we do for our patron 
saint on his last anniversary? The ball- 
playing and the horse-racing allotted to 
the April day of fasting and prayer were 
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out of seas on in February ; we should Lave 
frozen in trying the fishing parties and 
picnics that attest our patriotic ardor on 
the Fourth of July ; and some extra apres 
midi at the theatre was, perhaps, the 
only public channel offered for expressing 
our homage to Washington. 

What a comfort to sweltering millions, 
could the Fourth of July come on the 
Fourth of June or of September! But 
they think of these things too late. We 
could celebrate the Fourth three times as 
hard, for example, just after the line 
storm, when royal October comes in; and 
if it be true, as the orators claim, that 
the celebration helps to keep alive our pa- 
triotism, it follows of course that we 
might then stir up thrice as lively a pa- 
triotism. Thus, you see, the subject is 
grave—the trebling of a nation’s patriotic 
gratitude becomes a questivn of the ther- 
mometer. But bonfires under the fierce 
sun of July! If we fall short of the meas- 
ure of solemnization which John Adams 
set us, surely the weather must bear all the 
blame. "Tis a hot sacrifice that we annu- 
ally burn to the manes of our ancestry. 
Why then, I say, did we never, until 
the other day, have a‘ legal holiday,’’ or 
festal anniversary, in May, or June, or 
September, or October? Decoration Day 
has at last come to take that place as a fly- 
ral festival which Mayday in our latitude 
struggled in vain to secure. But with 
Christmas and New Year’s and Easter 
ali in the cold season, why must we 
crowd Thanksgiving to the very edge of 
winter and mingle our Fast Day weeping 
with April showers? And that Landing 
of the Pilgrims—what could we not make 
of it, had they fixed the original thing for 
Indian summer, or indeed for any season 
but the bleak solstice ? 

We Americans have a way of reveng- 
ing ourselves for this carelessness of our 
forefathers touching the weather. We 
set apart days for patriotic celebration, 
and then leave them to get themselves 
celebrated the best they may. That is 
our Roland for their Oliver. It is a de- 
vice suggested by the same easy trait of 
ours that votes statues and founds pillars 
to the heroes, and then sometimes leaves 
the figures to cast, and the shafts to erect, 
themselves. 

Puitip QUILIBET. 
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THE CENTENNIAL EXIIIBITION. 

More than twenty-five governments 
have notified the United States authori- 
ties of their intention of taking part in 
the Centennial Exhibition. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, and North 
America are tu be represented, and doubt- 
less Australia also, coming in under the 
title of British colonies. The space al- 
lotted to each nation is in square feet as 
follows: Siam, 3,946; Persia, 7,776; 
Egypt, 7,776; Turkey, 7,776; Russia, 
10,044; Sweden and Norway, 10,044; 
Austria, 23,328 ; German Empire, 27,264 ; 
Netherlands and Denmark, 7,776 ; Switz- 
erland, 6,156; Italy, 11,664; Spain and 
colonies, 15,552; France, Algiers, and 
other colonies, 27,264; Great Britain, 
Canada, India, Australia, and other col- 
onies, 46,748 ; United States (total) , 123,- 
160 ; Mexico, 11,664; Honduras, 3,888 ; 
Gautemala, 5,508 ; San Salvador, 4,536; 
Nicaragua, 4,536; Venezuela, 5,508; 
Ecuador, 3,888; United States of Colom- 
bia, 7,776; Peru, 11,664; Chili, 9,744; 
Brazil, 17.520; Argentine Republic, 15,- 
652; Uayti, 3,888; Sandwich Islands, 
3,888 ; Liberia, 2,268; Japan, 7,290; Chi- 
na, 7,290 ; reserved space, 21,408; Total, 
485,000. Work on the buildings has not 
only commenced, but has been carried 
forward energetically. Considered mere- 
ly as exhibiting surface, these buildings 
will form a central avenue 1,832 feet 
long, and 120 feet wide, with two side 
avenues of the same length, and 100 feet 
wide. These great avenues are separated 
by covered spaces 48 feet wide, and two 
others 24 feet wide surround the whole. 
The whole length of the main building is 
1,880 feet, and the whole width 464 feet, 
dimensions that from their very strange- 
ness almost fail to give a clear idea of its 
enormous size. Vast transepts will break 
the monotony of the long roof line, and in- 
crease the exhibiting space, which in the 
great hall amounts to twenty-one acres, 
Separate buildings will add to this as fol- 
lows: The art gallery (a permanent 
structure), 2 acres; machinery hall, 
14 acres; agricultural hall, 10 acres; 
horticultural hall, 1 acre. The main 


building is constructed of built-up wrought 
iron columns, placed on masonry founda- 
tions. The columns are placed 24 feet 
apart in the longest direction of the 
structure, and the, open space is filled 
with panels of timber and plank 7 feet 
high. Above this are glazed sashes. Tt 
was designed to open the Exhibition April 
19, 1876, and close it October 19; but in 
compliance with the request of the foreign 
commissioners, and in order to take ad- 
vantage of the best season of the year for 
fine weather, these dates have been alter- 
ed to May 10 for the opening and Novem- 
ber 10 for the close. 


NEW JERSEY PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 
Mr. Cuartzs C. Assott, who has col- 
lected nearly ten thousand specimens of 
** Indian relics*’ from the neighborhood 
of Trenton, New Jersey, describes in 
‘** Nature ’’ two stone implements of unu- 
sual shape. They are arrow or lance 
heads, one having two, and the other one 
barb, near the base. This form is rare 
among the prehistoric remains of northern 
America, but has been described by a 
Mexican traveller, and Mr. Abbott con- 
siders it a ‘* good example of the produc- 
tion of a similar style of weapons in dis- 
tant quarters of the globe.’’ Fragments 
of obsidian are found in New Jersey, 
which proves that there was at that 
early day a system of barter with Mexi 
co, for that country is the nearest known 
locality where this mineral is found. The 
articles collected in New Jersey included 
fully nineteen-twentieths of the forms de- 
scribed by Evans in his ‘** Ancient Stone 
Implements of Great Britain,’’ but about 
twenty forms not described by him were 
also brought to light. Mr. Abbott says : 
‘*The result of the examination of this 
enormous collection of specimens on the 
spot where they were found, has been to 
convince us that the ruder forms, usually 
of slaty rock and other minerals softer 
than flint, are older, as a rule, than the 
beautiful jasper specimens found immedi- 
ately above them. No such conclusions 
could be arrived at from merely examin- 
ing these same specimens in a cabinet, 
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and if these ruder and more elaborate 
forms were intimately associated in the 
soil, it would be difficult to dissociate 
them; but taking the history of the dis- 
covery of each specimen separately, we 
find that just in proportion as these relics 
are rude in manufacture and primitive in 
type, they are more deeply imbedded in 
the soil. We have never met with a jas- 
per (flint) arrow-head in or below an un- 
disturbed stratum of sand or gravel, and 
we have but seldom met with a rude im- 
plement of the general character of Euro- 
pean drift implements, on the surface of 
the ground; and when such specimens 
did occur, there were generally some in- 
dications of unusually deep disturbance 
of the surface of the ground. Indeed, it 
is in fact just what it should be in theory ; 
i. e., the older forms are found alone, and 
at considerable depths below the surface ; 
the newer and latest types found only at 
the surface, except when in graves, and 
associated with these a few specimens of 
the more archaic forms; just as we now 
in our own time see, in some isolated lo- 
calities, household implements still in 
use, that, asa rule, have been discarded 
fur better forms for more than a century. 
We repeat that the conclusions arrived at 
by us we claim to be warranted by the 
fact of their applying to the collection of 
over nine thousand specimens gathered by 
us from a limited locality, and examined 
at the time of their discovery, with spe- 
cial reference to the relationship the rude 
and elaborate furms bore to each other. 
When and how the Atlantic coast of 
North America became peopled by the red 
men, cannot be determined by these same 
relics; but that that event should have 
been comparatively recent, and that such 
rude relics as we now find deeply imbed- 
bed in the earth, and the magnificently 
wrought agate and jasper spears, and pol- 
ished porphyry and hematic celts, should 
have been in use at the same time and by 
the same people, is simply incredible. 
We cannot now go into the full details of 
all the points of interest connected with 
our discoveries, but offer with confidence 
to students of American archeology this 
fact, that the paleolithic relics are im- 
mensely older than the elaborately work- 
ed surface-found forms. This fact, we 
believe, is a powerful support to the theo- 
ry (if, indeed, it needs further demonstra- 
tion) of the gradual development of man 
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from the condition we call savagery.” 

By the phrase ‘‘on the surface” is 
meant on or in the soil that is now in cul- 
tivation. Relics that are upturned by the 
plough are considered as being ‘ on the 
surface ’’—beneath the surface being the 
stratum underlying the cultivated soil, 
and so beyond the reach of the plough- 
share. 


RESULTS OF WESTERN SURVEY. 

Durine the season of 1873-’74 one of 
the field parties connected with the geo- 
graphical exploration and survey west 
of the 100th meridian, better known as 
‘* Lieutenant Wheeler's expedition,”’ 
made the ascent of thirty-six peaks, over 
13,000 feet high, all of them being in 
Colorado. The work of this survey is 
necessarily performed rapidly. Each par- 
ty ‘‘ meanders ”’ its course by means of 
the compass and an odometer or road 
measure. The position of prominent ob- 
jects, such as noticeable mountain peaks, 
is taken daily with the theodvlite, and 
these pvints are connected subsequently 
with astronomical stations, the principal 
of which is placed at Ogden, Utah = By 
methods like this one field party will cov- 
er in a season 15,000 or 20,000 square 
miles of territory, and on the whole sur- 
vey the area covered by the field work of, 
1873-"74 was 72,500 square miles. The 
great purpose of the survey is to obtain 
correct topographical knowledge of the 
western country, an object which the 
Government cannot afford to neglect. 
The whole of the unexplored regions re- 
maining in the United States (excepting 
Alaska) has been divided into 94 squares, 
each containing approximately 15,000 
square miles. It is not intended to take 
these in detail, but the survey, which is 
carried on by the Engineer department of 
the army, holds itself in readiness to op- 
erate in any part to which the exigencies 
of the public service call it. 1t was organ- 
ized in 1869, and has operated in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Utah, that being the re- 
gion to which the movement of the min- 
ing population has been most persistently 
directed. In addition to its engineering 
work, the survey has obtained the ser- 
vices of gevlogists, chemists, and others 
familiar with natural history, such as 
Cope, Leidy, and Newberry. The opera- 
tions of these gentlemen are carried on at 
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a time when the work of exploration is 
peculiarly interesting and fruitful. The 
vast system of extinct lakes, with the re- 
mains of the fauna which frequented their 
shores, and which has already been so 
fruitful a field of discovery, remains to be 
fully studied out. The Celorado cajions, 
with their remarkable evidences of ero- 
sive action, the vast outflows of lava, and 
other regions illustrative of continental 
development, have received great atten- 
tion. A lava field in southern Utah cov- 
ers 5,000 square miles, another in New 
Mexico not less than 20,000 square miles. 
From their examination of these fields the 
geologists conclude ** that eruptions in 
vur western territory will be again re- 
sumed, which occurrences may take place 
at any time. In the past they have oc- 
curred so recently that it is surprising 
that there is no human record of them.’’ 
This paragraph in Lieutenant Wheeler’s 
last report may relieve the minds of those 
who regret that the great disasters of the 
world occurred when there were no scien- 
tific men to observe them. If we can 
have one of these great igneous outbursts 
for the instruction of our scientific men, 
there is no telling what heights American 
geological science may not scale. 

Not less interesting is the fact that the 
southern limit of the ancient system of 
glaciers has been made out along the 
whole line covered by the survey. ‘l'o the 
Smithsonian Institution the survey con- 
tributes 2,700 specimens of rock, 4,500 
fossils, 5,000 specimens in natural histo- 
ry Indian archaology, ete. From the 
yoleanic rocks more than 1,000 micro- 
scopic sections have been cut and submit- 
ted to a prominent European specialist. 
It is intended to publish six volumes of 
reports upon the results already obtained, 
and the manuscripts are nearly ready. 


FERMENTATION A CONTINUANCE OF 
LIFE. 


Ir was one of Pasteur’s deductions from 
his theory of fermentation, that the phys- 
ical and chemical life of fruit cells contin- 
ues after the fruit separates from its pa- 
rent tree. The result of this continued 
activity is the formation of alcohol, 
even when the fruit is placed in closed 
vessels, secluded from the atmospheric 
oxygen. This theory has lately been con- 
firmed by the results of experiments, in 
which apples, pears, cherries, lemons, and 
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other fruit, and also certain leaves, nuts, 
and graius, were found to develop alevhol 
in closed vessels. The investigators, 
MM. Lechartier and Bella*ny, conclude 
that life does not become extinct in the 
cells when the separation of the fruit, 
leaf, or grain from the plant takes 
place. The continuance of vital functions 
in the absence of oxygen consists in con- 
suming sugar and producing alcohol and 
carbonic acid. When the latter is pro- 
duced all vitality has ceased. Fruits and 
vegetables, therefore, remain in an inert 
condition indefinitely, if no organic fer- 
ment is developed in their interior. A 
peculiar phenomenon was observed in re- 
gard to beet roots and potatoes. Though 
they develop aleohol and carbonic atid, 
like the fruits, they do not contain any 
alcoholic ferment, but in the acid liquor 
which saturates the softened tissues of 
the fermented vegetables the authors 
have recognized bacteria of different sizes. 


THE APRIL ECLIPSE. 

Mr. Hinp, the astronomer, discusses 
the relative value of the remaining eclipses 
of the sun in this century as follows: 
‘** The eclipse of next April may probably 
be the most favorable for observation 
that can take place during the present 
century. In the eclipse of 1878, July 29, 
the duration of totality is shorter, and the 
same is the case in the eclipses of 1882, 
1887, 1900, ete. In the eclipse of 1886, 
August 29, the only easily accessible and 
favorable station appears to be the Island 
of Grenada, in the West Indies, where 
the duration of total eclipse is 3m. 15s., 
commencing at 7h. 10m. a. m. local time, 
with the sun at an altitude of 20 deg. ; 
thence the course of the central line is 
over the North and South Atlantic Oceans, 
toa point on the African coast north of 
St. Philip de Benguela. In the eclipse 
of 1892, April 26, the central line appears 
to have a sea-track through nearly its 
whole extent, if indeed it touches land at 
any point, which requires a more precise 
computation than I have yet made to de- 
termine. The eclipse of 1893, April 16, 
is the only one that can compare favyor- 
ably, as regards length of totality and 
track, with that of the present year; ata 
point in the vicinity of Ceara, in the 
Brazils, the duration of total eclipse is 
4m. 44s., with the sun at an altitade of 
76 deg.’’ 
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Even the coming eclipse has its central 
line mainly over a sea track, but the 
region from the Nicrobrar Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal to Siam will afford favor- 
able points, and ample preparations have 
been made by the Indian government and 
by the British Royal Society, with aid 
from the Treasury, to occupy them. The 
King of Siam has cordially invited the 
British astronomers to his dominions, and 
will give the parties transportation, build- 
ings, and similar aid. Great results are 
expected from the observations, and the 
London “* Times,”’ in an excellent article 
upon the subject, points out that the work 
to be done “ is the fruit and crown of the 
work begun in 1860, and carried on by 
the English and other civilized govern- 
ments since that time.’’ It says: ‘* The 
present line of inquiry is to determine 
the chemical nature of a section of the 
sun’s atmosphere reaching from the pho- 
tosphere to the extreme limit of the coro- 
na, some hundreds of thousands of miles 
away. This with the old conditions of 
observation would have been a hopeless 
task to accomplish. But side by side 
with the results to which we have drawn 
attention, new methods of investigation 
have been introduced, and among these 
the development of spectrum photography 
deserves first mention. The spectrum of 
the corona can now be photographed with 
the same ease as the-prominences were 
photographed in 1860, and if such photo- 
graphs can be obtained, it is certain that 
the work of four minutes will in all prob- 
ability be more valuable than laboratory 
work extending over as many years. But 
even spectrum photography would not 
have been applicable under the best con- 
ditions unless side by side with it an in- 
strument had been introduced which is 
destined to effect a great revolution in 
astronomical observation. In the sidero- 
stat we have an instrument, suggested by 
Hooke and perfected by Foucault, which 
enables us to do away with telescope 
stands and their equatorial mountings al- 
together. This is effected by moving a 
large, perfectly plain mirror in front of 
the object glass of a telescope, the tele- 
scope itself being horizontal and at rest. 
This arrangement permits of spectroscopes 
and photographic apparatus being attach- 
ed to the eye-piece end of the telescope of 
even greater dimensions than the tele- 
seope iteelf.”” Two siderostats have been 
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made for the expedition by Messrs, Cooke 
& Sons of York, England. 


SUPERIORITY OF GERMAN 
WORKMEN, 

Tue president of the chemical section 
of the Glasgow Philosophical Society in 
his opening address pointed out that the 
higher kinds of chemical manufacturing 
work are mostly in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, for the reason that properly edu- 
cated workmen cannot be obtained in 
England. He said: ‘* Where elaborate 
chemical processes are required, as for 
instance in the preparativn of the natu- 
ral alkaloids, we cannut compete witli 
the German manufacturers, who, with the 
exception of quinine and morplia, have 
this class of manufactures mostly in their 
own hands. We cannot secure sufficient- 
ly educated workmen for this high class 
of work. One of the most important con- 
tributions from the laboratory to medical 
science is cliloral hydrate, the first nar- 
cotic artificially produced. This sub- 
stance, fur which there is now an enor- 
mous demand in medicine, is almost all 
imported.’’ \ In this fuct of their supe- 
rivrity, so plainly stated by a rival, the 
Germans have the reward for the long 
course of advanced technical instruction 
to which they have for haif a century so 
persistently adhered. In the present con- 
dition of the arts, requiring the services 
of men who are well acquainted with 
their bistory and development, it is im- 
possible for any nation to establish the 
higher manufactures without the codper- 
ation of technical schools. 


CHEMICAL 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAD AND SIL- 
VER MINE. 

Proressor Ricnarps, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, gave before 
the Boston Society of Natural History an 
account of the lead and silver vein lately 
discovered in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. The first pieces of ore were found 
in a drift deposit, and after working from 
August to October the vein was found, 
and according to Professor Richards, it is 
of unusually large size. The country rock 
is gneiss, and in this lies a vein which is 
supposed to he trap, being crystalline and 
free from mica, and containing specks of 
galena. This is eighty to a hundred feet 
thick, and contains the real mineral-bear- 
ing vein, which is formed of quarte and 
serpentine, or quartz, feldspar, and mica. 
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In this material lies the ore streak, vary- 
ing from a few inches to six feet in thick- 
ness. ‘I'he mineral is galena, copper, py- 
rite, and tetrahedrite, and a number of 
assays upon picked ore give an average 
result of $60 to $10 a ton, A mass of 
the ore, weighing 145 pounds, was crush- 
ed and concentrated, yielding 92 pounds 
of concentrated ore, and from the latter 
30 pounds of lead was extracted. Upon 
cupellation this metal yielded 23 pounds 
refined lead, 432 grains silver, and 4 
grains gold, So that the picked ore con- 
tains about 28 per cent. lead, 22 ounces 
silver, and one-fifth ounce gold. Profes- 
sor Richards thinks the deposit occurs in 
a true fissure vein. Work is carried on 
in it with some vigor, and a few months 
will probably serve to develop the pros- 
pects of Newburyport as a mining dis- 
trict. 
THE TRANSIT EXPEDITIONS. 

Reports from the transit expeditions 
show a flattering success in photographs 
and measurements in nearly every great 
tield occupied, though the weather was at 
most stations more or less unfavorable. 
Our American parties were fortunate at 
Nagasaki, Japan, where the first, secund, 
and third contacts were observed, and 
only the least external contact lust; 199 
micrometer and meridian measures were 
taken, and 60 good photographs obtained. 
Near the American station Professor 
Janssen, the celebrated French astrono- 
mer, observed the planet by the spectro- 
scope against the corona of the sun before 
contact. He was not able to detect the 
contact by this means. At Viadiwostock, 
in Russia, the day was poor, and 13 pho- 
tographs were taken. At Tien Tsin 80 
photographs were obtained. At Honolulu 
the atmosphere was good; 150 measure- 
ments of cusps and limbs and 6) photo- 
graphs were obtained. In the Southern 
Hemisphere, at Hobart Town, the day 
was successful, and 113 photographs were 
taken. The observers in New Zealand 
and Tasmania were less fortunate. 

It is still too early to obtain an accu- 
rate view of the work done over the whole 
field by all the parties. There seems to 
have been at many stationsan unexpected 
absence of the black drop, and this phe- 
nomenon was as often missed as no- 
ticed. Among the triumphs was that of 
M. Fleuriais, in charge of the French sta- 
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tion at Pekin. He obtained all four con- 
tacts as fullows in local time: First con- 
tact, 21 h. 32 m. 42 s.; second, 22 h.; 
third, lh. 50 m. 15 s.; fourth, 2h. 17 
m. 13s. Le also secured 60 good photo- 
graphs. The Italian party in Bengal 
also observed all four contacts. Parallel 
observations of the interior egress with 
the telescope and the spectroscope gave a 
difference in time of more than two min- 
utes, the spectroscope giving the contact 
first. This leaves no doubt that the ex- 
treme visible edge of the sun is differently 
constituted from the part immediately 
under it. It gives a spectrum of bright 
lines, while the subjacent sun gives a 
continuous spectrum with dark lines. 
The ring which several parties obseryed 
around Venus indicates that her atmos- 
phere like our own contains aqueous 
vapor. 

Taken as a whole, the results of the 
transit observations have undoubtedly 
been such as will afford brilliant and sub- 
stantial deductions. 


Two hundred tons of alizarine are now 
manulactured monthly in Germany, re- 
placing one-third of the madder formerly 
used. 


Tue great Lick telescope, which Profes- 
sor Newcomb is now negotiating for in 
Europe, is to have a diameter of three feet 
if it is possible to make a perfect lens of 
that size. 


LiguTENANT WeyprREcHT, of the Austri- 
an Polar expedition, thinks that there is 
no open Polar sea, and that the drift of 
his ship was not in any way due to the 
Gulf Stream. 


Tue number of African explorers who 
have died while prosecuting their travels 
on that continent from 1800 to 1874 is 
one hundred and fifty, or an average of 
two each year. 


Vioterte denies the assumption that 
the cellular and sacebariferous tissues of 
the sugar beet contain very different pro- 
portions of sugar. The sugar increases 
in an arithmetical progression from the 
neck to the point along the axis of the 
root. ‘he amount of mineral matter is 
greater in the cellular than in the saccha- 
riferous tissue. 
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ZeNGER has succeeded in obtaining pho- 
tographic proofs of the sun and moon nu 
less than 9 feet 2 inches in diameter. He 
used a concave mirror instead of the ordi- 
nary object glass. 


Ar the iron works belonging to Sir J. 
Browne & Ov., wt Sheffield, England, iron 
nails are now cut by means of a circular, 
tuothless dise of iron, which is driven at 
the rate of from 2,000 to 3,000 revolutions 
per minute. 


AUSTRALIA contains trees which are 
lusty rivals of the fumous California red 
woods. Some specimens of Eucalyptus 
amygdalina in the forest region of the 
Upper Yorra were found to be 400 feet 
and more in height. 


Ir is proposed to use in photography a 
lamp which burns binoxid of hydrogen in 
the vapor of sulphid of carbon. A daz- 
ziing light is produced, the violet-blue 
tint of which sufficiently proves its rich- 
ness in chemical rays. 


A new proof of the persistent vitality 
of seeds is given by the flowering of some 


that were dug up from the old slag heaps 
of Laurium in Greece, and that must be 


two thousand years old. They belong to 
the genus g’aucinum, but of an extinct 
species. 


Prenician characters are still in use in 
South Sumatra. One half the letters in 
the alphabet employed by the peuple ot 
one district have been recognized as be- 
longing to the common Phoenician form, 
and some of the remainder resemble char- 
acters found on Phoenician remains in 
Spain and other countries colonized by 
that people. 


Six workmen are engaged at the French 
National Observatory in polishing a new 
telescopic mirror of 48 inches diameter. 
They are obliged to stop frequently on ac- 
count of the great weight of the polisher, 
which is 16 inches in diameter. ‘The cor- 
rectness of the surface is determined by 
an observer, placed at the top of the ob- 
servatory, a distance equal to half the fo- 
cal distance of the mirror. He notices 
whether the image of a light placed in 
the proper position is reflected with dis- 
tinctness. 
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A CAREFUL estimate of the anthracite 
production of Pennsylvania has been 
made, which shows that the quantity 
has previously been understated. The 
quantity in 1874, a dull year compara- 
tively, was 21,667,386 tons. It has be- 
fore been estimated at less than 20,000,- 
000 tons, even in much more prosperous 
years than the last. 


AUSTRALIA seems to be even mere fatal 
to explorers than Africa. It has been as- 
certained that Hume, who, with two oth- 
ers, went to the rescue of Classan, a sup- 
posed survivor of the Leichardt Exploring 
Expedition, has perished from lack of wa- 
ter only fifty miles from the Wilson river. 
Another of the party is supposed to be 
dead, but the third succeeded in reaching 
the river. 


Prorsessor Dove has published an arti- 
cle on cool Mays after mild Januarys, in 
which he confirms the popular impression 
that a mild winter is followed by a cool 
spring. The rule is not general, how- 
ever, for he finds that a mild January is 
followed by a mild May in the interior of 
continents, by a coul Muay in the north 
and east coasts, and by a milder May than 
usual on the Atlantic coast, in Europe. 


Tue tricks which foolish persons at- 
tempt upon scientific men lave already 
been alluded to in these columns. The 
latest instance is reported by Dr. J. G. 
Hunt, to whom a specimen was referred, 
which purported to be a stalk of Bromus, 
or chess, growing from an ear of Triti- 
cum. He found it to be a manufactured 
specimen, the Bromus having been arti- 
ficially inserted and fastened in by gum. 


Tue ‘‘ big trees ’’ of California are not 
confined to the few groves which travel- 
lers visit. In Fresno county trees of this 
kind, and of great size, have been sawn 
for years, and it has lately heen discover- 
ed that a forest of them extends for sixty 
miles north and south, and ten miles in 
width. This forest is continuous, but 
is intersected by deep cafions, which cut 
down below the level at which the Se- 
quoia grows. In some parts this forest 
contains almost none but ‘‘ big trees,’’ in 
all stages of growth. As to size, the 
largest one measured has a diameter of 
forty feet. 
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‘Tae Taree Devits—Luruer’s, MIL- 
Ton’s, AND GoeTuE’s. With other Essays.”’ 
By David Masson. 12mo., pp. 327. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 

Professor Masson of the University of 
Edinburgh is the cleverest of living Scotch 
writers. Weuse the word clever advisedly ; 
but we use it in its largest sense. Masson is 
not very profuund, not very original, and 
is rarely simple either in his purpose or 
his style. But he is thoughtful, observ- 
ant, acute, often picturesque and _bril- 
liant, and generally writes with an ap- 
parent consciousness that he is dving a 
fine thing. le is learned and laborivus. 
That is what we mean by saying that he 
is clever in a large way. His present 
volume consists of six essays upon literary 
subjects, of which the most important and 
interesting are the one upon the ‘* Three 
Devils,’’ one upon Shakespeare and Gve- 
the, and one upon ‘* How Literature illus- 
trates History.’’ Like so much of the 
best literature of the present day, they 
were first published in magazines or re- 
views, and they are much worthier of 
collection and preservation than the great- 
er part of the writing which has like for- 
tune. 

The idea of comparing the conceptions 
which three such men as Luther, Milton, 
and Goethe had of the Devil, the Fiend, the 
enemy of good and of the human race, isa 
very good une; and treated as Professor 
Masson treats them the trio are very inter- 
esting and instructive. Nevertheless it 
seems to us that he has failed to see the 
real significance of the difference between 
the three which he perceives and points 
out with such fine discrimination. He 
examines them in this order: Milton's, 
Goethe's, and Luther’s, and he does so 
because, as he says, the first two are lit- 
erary conceptions, and have certain rela- 
tions to each other, while the last is a 
purely personal creature, a biographical 
devil. He points out with fine percep- 
tion and remarkable nicety of expression 
the differences between Milton’s and Goe- 
the’s evil spirits ; contrasts the grandeur 
and inhuman traits of the former with 
the small and mannish weakness of the 


latter ; shows how Satan does everything 
in the largest style, as became an ** arch- 
angel ruined,’’? while Mephistopheles is a 
mere scuffing mischiel-maker, one who 
takes delight in setting men together by 
the ears until they cut off each other’s 
noses, in making old sinners reveal them- 
selves, in leading young women astray, 
and chiefly in bewildering and almost 
damning one particular suul, that of the 
hero of Gvethe’s drama, all of which 
would be quite beneath the dignity of 
Milton’s defeated enemy of the Great Je- 
hovah. He institutes au elaborate unti- 
thesis between the two; of which these 
are sume of the points; Sutan is a culus- 
sal figure: Mephistopheles an elaborated 
portrait; Satan is a fallen archangel 
scheming his future existence : Mephisto- 
plieles is the modern spirit of evil ; Satan 
has a sympathetic knowledge of good: 
Mephistopheles knows good only as a 
phenomenon ; much of what Satan says 
might be spoken by Raphael: a devilish 
spirit rans through all that Mephisto- 
pheles says; Satan conducts an enter- 
prise: Mephistopheles enjoys an occupa- 
tion ; Satan has strength of purpose: Me- 
phistopheles is volatile; Satan declaims : 
Mephistopheles pats in remarks; Satan 
may end in being a devil; Mephisto- 
pheles is a devil irrecoverably. These 
contrasts we have selected from a page 
full, which becomes rather wearisome in 
its formal seesawing. They are well dis- 
criminated, and put the two characters 
very clearly before us. Luther’s devil 
was nothing of this sort; for with all 
their unlikeness, Milton’s and Goethe's 
evil ones have a kindred which, pace 
Professor Masson, is something more than 
merely literary. Luther's devil was, in 
his mind, a real being, and almost one 
of flesh and blood. He defied him as if 
he were another man; he threw an ink- 
stand at him exactly as if he were an- 
other man. He classed him with the 
Pope and the priests and the kings who 
persecuted him, and threatened his life. 
Now the reason of all this difference has 
a connection with the fault of Mr. Mas- 
son’s treatment of the subject to which 
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we have alluded. It should have been 
considered chronologically. For the dif- 
ference is the result of the historical de- 
velopment of religious belief; if we may 
call that development which consists in a 
contraction as to extent anda diffusive- 
ness as to substance or coherence. Luther 
believed with the men of his time that the 
Devil was a real person who went about 
the world like a roaring lion—a creature 
who, if he did not have horns, a hoof, and 
a barbed tail, might at least very prop- 
erly have had them. He believed that 
this fiend, or enemy of man and of good, 
had a particular enmity to him, because of 
his efforts to reform and revivily religion. 
Being a man of fervid imagination and of 
colossal earnestness, he came to think of 
his life as a mere battle with this Evil 
One, and the robust strength of his great 
nature he transferred to the great enemy, 
who in fact existed only in himself, and 
took his traits, in a perverted or reverted 
shape, from Luther’s own nature. It was 
almost inevitable that Luther being the 
man he was and living at the time when 
he did, he should thus conceive the Devil. 
Luther’s Devil appeared not at all strange 
to his contemporaries. 

Milton’s Satan was the fruit of an ad- 
vance in religious speculation, modified 
of course by Milton’s grand poetic tem- 
perament. Religious things had then be- 
come sublimed, for the higher intelligen- 
ces at least. They conceived the spirit of 
evil, which defied God and sought to con- 
trol the world, as something other and 
higher than a creature at which one 
might throw an inkstand. Therefore in 
a religious epic it was inevitable that the 
enemy of God should be, although a crea- 
ture and an evil one,a being, to speak it 
not irreverently, worthy of God's steel. 
And so when a poet capable of Milton’s 
grandiose conceptions took up the theme 
of the fall of man, some such creature as 
Milton's Satan was sure to be produced. 

Goethe's Mephistopheles is an equally 
natural product of a time when the Devil 
asa distinct personal existence had be- 
gun to pass out of men’s minds. He is 
utterly bad ; he has supernatural power 
—in which, however, the poet himself 
bas plainly no belief any more than he 
had in alchemy or magic—and he uses his 
power to make all the trouble that he 
can. Goethe's Mephistopheles is a man ; 
an embodiment of the evil in man's own 
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heart, to which the poet has given certain 
conventionally admitted supernatural 
powers for the sake of bringing about the 
purposes of his grand satirical, metaphy- 
sical, mystical drama. This, we take it, 
is the history of the three great Devils. 
Our notion of the Devils themselves does 
not differ in any essential or important 
point from that which Professor Masson 
has formed and which he sets forth with 
fine discrimination and w.th a very re- 
markable literary skill. Our point is that 
the variation in the conception of these 
Devils is a historical matter; a sign of 
psychological growth. 

Of Shakespeare and Goethe Professor 
Masson writes well, but with some mani- 
festly conscious effort to say fine things— 
a literary vice which much infests criti- 
cism which aims to be of the higher kind, 
and from which no man has suffered so 
much as Shakespeare, because he from 
his eminence is necessarily the objective 
point of so much high-flying criticism. 
Ile compares the heads of the greatest 
English and the greatest German poet, 
and finds in them the indications of their 
characteristic traits of mind. We confess 
that we cannot go with him here. Any- 
thing less indicative of the mind that 
could produce ‘*The Tempest,’? ‘* As 
You like It,’ ** Hamlet,’ and * King 
Lear,’’ than the Stratford bust or the 
Droeshout portrait (the only authentic 
counterfeit presentments of Shakespeare) 
we cannot well conceive. Gvethe’s head 
was better in this respect. It is singu- 
larly grand and noble. But this is a per- 
ilous course of criticism. What would 
Professor Masson do with Beethoven, 
who looked ** like an ugly little mulatto ?”’ 
The professed portraits of Beethoven that 
are engraved and :nade in bust form are 
idealized almost out of all but a general 
resemblance to the deaf musician of 
Bonn. 

A result of the effort to say fine things 
to which we have referred seems to us to 
appear in the saying that there was that 
in Shakespeare’s countenance which made 
it what **every call-boy about the Globe 
Theatre must have carried about with 
him in his imagination as Mr. Shake- 
speare’s face.’’ Admitting that imagina- 
tion was so freely scattered about the 
Globe Theatre that even the call-hoys had 
it, how could they fail to imagine Mr. 

hakespeare’s face, which they saw every 
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day, as any other than Mr. Shakespeare's ? 
Do not Mr. John Smith’s boys in like 
manner imagine a vain thing about Mr. 
Jolin Smith? And then what does Mr. 
Masson mean by saying that although 
Shakespeare might not have been the 
greatest of men, or the greatest of poets, 
he was the greatest of expressers? What 
is a poet but an expresser ? 

This is putting very much too fine a 
point upon criticism. It is so much bet- 
ter to say a plain thing ina plain way ; 
unless, indeed, you have sumething very 
fine indeed to say, and something as true 
us fine; in which case you will be apt to 
say it without much consciousness of it, 
and at least without making much fuss 
about it. In making this point Professor 
Masson says: ‘* Thespecial function which 
in this high place he [Shakespeare] saw 
himself called upon to discharge, and by 
the discharge of which he has secured his 
place in perpetuity, was simply that of 
expressing what he felt and saw.’’ For 
this there is no warrant, but the contrary. 
All that we know directly or indirectly, 
by testimony and from inference, assures 
us that Shakespeare was conscious of no 
high place or special function, and that 
he wrote his plays merely as Mr. Bouci- 
cault writes his—te fill the theatre. Hay- 
ing to do this as his daily work, and be- 
ing Shakespeare, it was just as easy for 
him to do it as he did as it is for Mr. 
Boucicault to write his plays as he dves. 

Goethe may be written about in this 
way much more safely ; for Goethe was a 
very self conscious and high aiming man. 
He went deliberately into literature as a 
profession, and he wrote nothing without 
posterity, or at least the contemporary 
public of Germany, in his eye. Le had 
tle most vivid consciousness that it was 
possible fur man to have of his own pow- 
ers; his egoism was equal in degree to 
his ability ; and he did really fee! that he 
had a function to perform in German lit- 
erature. No two men could have been 
more unlike each other in all respects 
than these two. Their works may be 
compared, for they were poets and drama- 
tists; but the men themselves were too 
remote to have any parallel instituted be- 
tween them. 

We have made these remarks in no dis- 
paraging spirit; rather taking Professor 
Masson's book as the oceasion of them 
than meaning to indicate the passages to 
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which we have referred as characteristic 
of the contents of the whole volume. On 
the contrary, we can heartily recommend 
these essays to the perusal of all readers 
who are inclined tu criticism of the bigh- 
er kind. ‘hey are full of information 
and of valuable suggestion. Their style 
is good and impressive, although in some 
passages a desire to drop into the familiar 
manner has led the writer into loose col- 
loquialism. The suggestions in the last 
essay, that the literature of long past 
times bears indirect evidence to a degree 
of contemporaneous refinement and virtue 
which is not generally believed to have 
existed, are fine and very valuable; and 
the view elsewhere expressed, that the ef- 
fect of civilization in reducing all our 
sensations to those of comfort is alarm- 
ing, is one that will meet approval from 
all readers who du not regard the world 
as a trough, and life as the process of ex- 
tracting swill from it, with more or less 
scrambling and squealing. The general 
tendency of the book, both literary and 
moral, is admirable, and it will do much 
to confirm its writer in the high place he 
has taken among contemporary men of 
letters. 


** ApprEss DELIVERED Beroretue Bait- 
IsH ASSOCIATION ASSEMBLED AT Bewrast.”’ 
By John Tyndall, F. R.S., President. Re- 
vised by the author. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

‘Tne Vatican Decrees IN THEIR BE\R- 
ING On Civin ALLEGIANCE. A_ Political 
Expostulation.”’ By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. To which added a 
History of the Vatican Council, together 
with Latin and English Text of the Papal 
Syllabus, and the Vatican Decrees. By 
the Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. Sixty cents. 

‘*A LerreR ADDRESSED TO HIS GRACE, 
THE Duke or Norroik, on Occasion of 
Mr. Gladstone's recent Expostulation.”’ 
By John Henry Newman, D.D. New 
York ; The Catholic Publication Society, 
9 Warren street. Filty cents. 

** RELIGION AS AFFECTED BY MATERIAI- 
ism.’ By James Martineau, L. L. D. 
With an introduction by the Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, D. D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Seventy-five cents. 

‘*GreomeTRY AND Faito. <A _ Frag- 
mentary Supplement to the Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise.”’ By Thomas Hill. Re-* 
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vised and enlarged edition. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. One doliar. 

‘* Antiquity or Curistianity.”? By 
John Alberger. New York: Charles P. 
Somerby, 36 Dey street. 

Writers on all sides are agreed upon 
the great importance of the discussion 
upon religious topics which is so marked 
a characteristic of intellectual activity in 
the present day. This discussion is 
mainly directed upon two subjects, the 
relation of religion to science and the 
pretensions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
That these themes should excite so much 
attention just at this time is easily explain- 
ed. The Ronian Church took the initiative 
in the one case by calling an ecumenical 
council, and proclaiming for its head a 
supremacy never before explicitly em- 
bodied in its dogmas, and this act has 
given rise to a rapidly increasing mass 
of controversial writings which in our 
list are represented by the works of Mr. 
Gladstone, Dr. Schaff, and Dr. Newman. 
All of these are necessary to any one who 
would make himself acquainted with the 
great questions of his time. 

On the other hand, a critical period has 
evidently come in the position of science 
toward supernaturalism, and from the 
general advance in knowledge two ideas 
of especial importance, considered in this 
light, may be picked out. One is that 
theory of slow but constant development 
in life which teaches that man is superior 
now to anything he ever was before, in 
opposition to the theological doctrine of 
immaculate creation, succeeded by a fall 
which leaves the human race at the pres- 
ent time still in a state f comparative 
degradation. The other is the doctrine of 
conservation of force, which teaches that 
neither matter nor force is ever evolved 
out of nothing; whatever is produced, 
the equivalent of that thing was always 
previously in existence in some form. 
This conception is so necessary in the 
treatment of scientific questions that it is 
safe to say no sound scientific mind can 
function without it. But this conception 
is opposed to the doctrine that the haman 
soul is created out of nothing ; for what- 
ever definition is given to the term soul, 
the theory of the conservation of force 
teaches that it, or its elements, existed in 
some form before its creation. 

Mach of the literature belonging to the 
straggle is of an ephemeral kind, so far 
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as the form in which it is brought out is 
concerned, and we lave grouped together 
some of the later publications of this 
kind. The edition of Professor Tyndall's 
address contains some of those passages 
which were left out of the spoken address 
on account of its length, and also some of 
those which he for a time expunged he- 
cause they were thought too warm. ‘This 
is in fact in every sense his controversial 
edition. Having tried to meet the storm 
that beset him by yielding somewhat, and 
failed, he returned once more to the con- 
flict, and in this pamphlet strengthens 
his position. Dr. Martineau's little 
book is a discussion of the views of which 
Tyndall is now the most prominent ex- 
ponent. In ‘* Geometry and Faith ’’ we 
have a series of short didactic essays upon 
such abstract subjects as ‘* Symmetry in 
Space,’’ *‘ Motion,’’.‘‘ Motion Eternal in 
Duration,’ ete. The book lacks that de- 
velopment of a theme which is necessary 
in addressing ordinary readers on scien- 
tific subjects, and also the originality which 
can commend in science. 
Though a second edition, it is to the pres- 
ent generation a new work, twenty-five 
years haying passed since its predecessor 
appeared 
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** A New Treatise on ELEMENTS or Me- 
cuaNics: Establishing Strict Precision in 
the Meaning of Dynamical! Terms. Accom- 
panied with an Appendix on Duodenal 


Arithmetic and Metrology.’”? By John 
W. Nystrom, C. E. Philadelphia: Por 
ter & Coates. 

The need of a book of this kind has 
long been felt. 
are excellent as records of actual experi- 
ence and repositories of facts that are 
not to be found in educational and scienti- 
fic treatises; but many of them have not 
kept pace with the development of correct 
thinking and accurate expression in the 
professions. ‘They retain absurdities not 
only of expression, but of theory, as in one 
case, where the effect of reaction is ex- 
plained to be a doubling of the force em 
ployed. By that rule, when a boy throws 
a ball against a wall the wall returns it 
to him, after doing its work, with a force 
equal to that he first gave it. How that 
theorist could explain the case of a ball 
thrown against a wall and bounding back 
far heyond the thrower, it is hard to im- 
ngine. In that case certainly ‘* action 
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and reaction are,’’ on this author’s hypo- 
thesis, not ** equal.”’ 

Mr. Nystrom begins with a list of terms 
which he rejects for the reason that they 
mean no more than some other term 
which is either better or more generally 
accepted. ‘These rejected terms really 
belong to the growing period of mechani- 
cal science, when language was explored 
fur descriptive expressions. A more ex- 
act comprehension of the fundamental 
terms of dynamics should, in our author’s 
opinion, cause their rejection. His sys- 
tem of mechanics, which is a rational 
one, is based on tliree ‘* fundamental eie- 
ments,’’ force, velocity, and time; from 
the united operation of two or more of 
these we obtain the functional or depend- 
ent terms power, space, and work. Power 
is the product of force and velocity ; 
space is the product of velocity and time ; 
work is the product of all three, force, ve- 
locity,and time. ‘The strict adherence to 
these terms in all expressions throughout 
the book greatly simplifies and condenses 
them. Sound, for instance, is defined as 
** work consisting of the three simple ele- 
ments F V IT’, of which F = force of the 
sound, V = velocity of vibration, and T = 
time of continuance of the sound. The 
loudness of sound is power=F V. The 
pitch of the sound indicates the propor- 
tion between F and V.’’ Of course these 
ideas are not novel, but we believe no one 
has carried out this rational method of 
definition so strictly as Mr. Nystrom. 

It is not possible to agree with all of 
our author's definitions, though it should 
be said that the departures from accura- 
cy are in explanations which lie outside 
of the field of dynamics. Thus an atom is 
not the “ultimate portion into which 
matter can be divided;’’ atom is the 
chemical, as molecule is the physical 
unit. It would be well also if the chap- 
ters on ** Creation of Worlds ”’ and * In- 
habitation of Worlds ’’ were either omit- 
ted or pruned down to the core of real in- 
furmation which they contain. The chap- 
ter on metrology is excellent and timely, 
bringing out some of the defects which 
have served to defeat the French metric 
system and also affording a good though 
condensed discussion of the difficulties to 
be encountered in introducing any nu- 
merical system on a new basis. The one 
preferred by the author is the duodenal, or 
the system with twelve fundamental mem- 
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bers, instead of ten. As a whole this 
book is a suggestive and valuable work to 
the engineer and physicist 


‘** AntmAL Mecuanism: A Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion.”’ 
By EK. J. Marcy. With one hundred and 
seventeen illustrations. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. International Scientific 
Series. $1 75. 

Of all the investigators into the diffi- 
cult subject of animal movements Proles- 
sor Marcy bas had the greatest success in 
obtaining positive and exact results. His 
superiority is due to a brilliant applica- 
tion of the graphic method of demonstra- 
tion and to his remarkable powers of in- 
vention, which enable him to meet every 
requirement by some beautiful mechani- 
cal appliance. The theory to the elucida- 
tion of which he applied himself is not 
new. ‘The clear perception of Borelli, 
more than two centuries ago, led him to 
suspect some of its general truths, and 
since his day fragmentary additions have 
been made to our knowledge of tlhe sub- 
ject. But it was left to our author to 
elucidate the dim conceptions of his pre- 
decessurs and to submit every point to the 
rigid test of experimentation. His me- 
thod is as simple as its application is re- 
markable. A style pressing upon a black- 
ened paper registers the movements he 
wishes to note, and this paper being fixed 
upon a revolving cylinder gives a continu- 
ous tracing which, by reference to the 
known speed of revolution, determines 
the rapidity of the movements. This my- 
cograph is the basis of all his apparatus, 
and by fixing it to various animals he ob- 
tains an imperishable record of their most 
transitory and evanescent motions. He 
has affixed it to man, the horse, dromeda- 
ry, and numerous birds, and has been able 
to ascertain with great minuteness the 
numerous components of the complicated 
phenomenon of locomotion. 

The special devices by which this appa- 

atus is adapted to different creatures are 
wonderfully neat. An elastic air cham- 
ber is placed under the feet of the larger 
animals, and every step presses out a por- 
tion of air, through a rubber tube, to the 
mycograph, which traces a curving and 
recurving line that marks the intensity of 
every pressure. The man carries on his 
head, and the horse on each shoulder and 
flank, a similar air chamber, operated by 
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the inertia of a leaden weight ; and final- 
ly the pelvic motiuns are obtained by lev- 
ers pressing upon that portion of the 


body. By this method all the forms of 


progression have been accurately ana- 
lyzed. ‘The author shows that running is 
not accomplished by a succession of leaps, 
though the body is fur a certain interval 
entirely unsupported. But this is occa- 
sioned by the drawing up of the legs at 
the instant of the greatest vertical oscilla- 
tion, and not bya leap. This is true also 
of the gallop, in some forms of which the 
horse has at a certain moment only one 
foot on the ground. This position will 
doubtless commend itself to some of our 
daring sculptors as a study for their next 
equestrian production. Our author shows 
how an artist should proceed in ascertain- 
ing the true position of the horse when 
the desired attitude has been decided up- 
on. His studies must have an important 
bearing upon art of this sort, for the his- 
tory of art shows that individual sesthetic 
power in any degree is not sufficient to 
guide the artist to true results in the pos- 
ing of animals in motion. Taste may 
govern his selection of the pose, but phy- 
siolugical study alone can accurately de- 
termine its details. It will be interesting 
to observe whether the 
this mode will be sufficient to relieve art 
from the absurd and impossible equine 
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positions in which it has from the begin- 
ning ignorantly delighted. 

The application of the mycograph to 
birds is even more ingenious than to 
larger animals. ‘he mode in which a 
bird advances by the downward stroke, 
and supports itself during the upward 
stroke, as a kite is supported in the air, 
is graphically delineated. But this sub- 
ject is too minutely studied to permit ot 
any lucid condensation. The author con- 
fesses that his long and laborious studies 
have been sustained not only by the desire 
fur knowledge, but also in the hope that 
he may solve the problem of artificial 
flight. He announces a certain measure 
of success, and declares that at every step 
the powers and performance of the arti- 
ficial apparatus are proved by the same 
means which have been so effective in the 
study of birds. 

The early part of his book is given to a 
summary of those points in received phy- 
siology which relate to the locomotive 
mechanism of the animal frame, and in 
this part he shows himself to be a strong 
adherent of the development theory. Al- 
together his book is not only the most 
acutely conceived and authoritatively ex- 
ecuted work on the subject, but it is one 
that deserves the reading of every person 
who desires to have an intelligent concep- 
tion of the world around him. 











— Tue publication of General Sheri- 
dan’s ** banditti’’ dispatch, to which we 
last month referred as one of the minor 
signs of our inability in statecraft, should 
rather have been presented—or at least 
the statements accompanying that publi- 
cation should have been presented—as 
among the signs of newspaper inability to 
present facts without the accompaniment 
of misleading comment. It was not from 
Washington, as it appears, that the ** ban- 
ditti” dispatch was given to the papers, 
but from New Orleans, and its publica- 
tion, however wisely or unwisely made, 
was in accordance with the plans of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, who, as a soldier, can hard- 
ly be accused of want of training in the 
practice of official reserve. Indeed, the 
War Department, through which the dis- 
patch was said to have been made public, 
is the one most controlled by the military 
idea of official responsibility the lack 
of which in public life served as the occa- 
sion for our criticism. The purpose of 
General Sheridan was, as it would appear, 
to affect public sentiment in New Orleans, 
and, soldier-like, he was occupied too en- 
tirely with the business immediately in 
hand to concern himself with the politi- 
cal results which might and did follow his 
action. 


— Tue hard times which everybody has 
been hoping, perhaps believing, certainly 
saying, would soon pass away, still con- 
tinue. The opening spring of last year 
was to scatter them, but it didn’t; the 
enormous crops of the autumn were to 
crush them, but they didn’t. ‘Those crops 
were to come in with as tremendous an 
effect as Russia was to have when on a 
certain occasion she was to “ come in with 
her tallows.”” But crops and tallows, 
like physicians, ‘* was in vain.’ We are 
rich in goods as a country, but somehow 
we are all poor, or at least pinched in 
money. We are suffering from what has 
been for a long time the curse of our 
country—reckless expenditure—not only 
the profusion of the wealthy, but the fool- 
ish extravagance of people in conditions 
of life which makes every dollar of the 
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utmost importance to them. 
reckless expenditure of such people that 
has brought upon us a very considerable 
part of our present suffering. Among 
these people there are many who are pru- 
dent, provident, and consequently saving ; 
but a very large proportion of this very 
large class spend all that they earn, and 
see the year close without a dollar laid by 
to provide for accidents in the next. The 
consequence of this way of living is a pe- 
culiarly moneyless condition of our peo- 
ple, although they live in one of the rich- 
est and most prosperous countries under 
the sun. That condition is not continued 
poverty, but the absence of any consider- 
able reserve of money to meet unexpected 
exigencies. We hear often of the large- 
ness of the sums in our savings banks; 
but it will be found that a very large pro- 
portion of the depositors in these are for- 
eign-born citizens, Lrish or German; and 
making the fuilest allowance for native 
depositors, the reserve of money held by 
them is very small compared with what it 
would be if, with equal earnings, they 
were, let us say, Frenchmen. To that 
prudent, frugal, and businesslike people, 
the expenditure and wastefulness of 
Americans in moderate circumstances 
seem not only reckless but almost dishon- 
est. They live as comfortably as we do, 
seem far happier, and at least show more 
gayety of heart, and yet their prudence 
and saving disposition makes their class 
of artisans and small farmers the richest 
in the world. France always has money, 
even for her wars; and the reason is sim- 
ply the frugality and prudence of French- 
men in moderate circumstances—that is, 
of course, of the bulk of the nation. 


— Ir would seem that the lessons of the 
last few years, and particularly of the 
last two, could not be lost upon those of 
our people who are the most likely to suf- 
fer from the derangement of business and 
the scarcity of money. But evidences to 
the contrary abound. That those of them 


who have no longer either money or cred- 
it live on much less than they lived on 
before, is of course true. 


Necessity com- 
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pels; it could not be otherwise. Such 
compelled action, however, is nut exactly 
what is needed, but a voluntary and de- 
liberate curtailment of all unnecessary 
expenditure, a cutting off of all needless 
luxury in eating and iu clothing ; for it is 
in those that money is wasted by our peo- 
ple as it is wasted by no other people in 
the worid: wasted; fur money spent by 
those who have little or none laid by, in 
what is not absvlutely necessary, and 
which is consumed and vanishes away, is 
wasted according to all the laws of politi- 
cal economy as well as of common pru- 
dence. The consumption,’ fur example, 
of meat, of butter, and of sugar by Amer- 
icans is something as unknown to Euro- 
pean people in like conditions of life as 
the concomitant habit of expectoration ; 
which is itself a reckless waste of the 
juices and tissues of the body. The 
American artisan or small farmer is not 
content with the food, oatmeal and milk, 
which suffices for a stalwart Highland 
shepherd, and which sufficed for the brain 
work of the poet Wordsworth; but, al- 
though he does not usually neglect the 
whiskey which the shepherd drinks, but 
which the poet did without, he must have 
his meat once or twice, or thrice a day, 
butter and sugar almost ad /ijitwm, with 
pies and pickles to destroy his digestion. 
His wife goes out on Sunday, and even to 
her shopping, not to speak of gayer occa- 
sions, in a dress the cost of which would 
support a small French family in her condi- 
tion of life for half a year ; and her baby 
when it takes an airing does so in a silk 
trimmed and fringed cloak and an em- 
broidered bonnet fit for the child of a 
man with fifty thousand dollars a year 
spending money. 


— Now this style of life is still largely 
kept up—kept up through struggles, and 
shifts, and shameful indebtedness. The 
number of those who have said frankly to 
themselves that they must absolutely 
change their mode of life is very few in- 
deed; and consequently there is sore 
trial, and heart burning, and loss of real 
self-respect. For the chief difficulty is 
that these people do not see that even in 
good times their mode of life was all 
wrong—that it was imprudent, unwise, 
ill adapted to bring real happiness either 
for the present or the future. They have 
consequently made no radical reform, but 
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are waiting for ‘“‘ something to turn up”’ 
that will put a little money into their 
pockets again week by week or month by 
month, that they may resume their old 
way of living. Well, if they like thus to 
be made the shuttlecock of accident, and 
to be brought to suffering in consequence 
of a year or two’s reverses, this is a free 
country, and they cannot be stopped in 
the way of life that they prefer. But it 
is of all ways the most wretched, the 
most unworthy of reasonable creatures ; 
and under the circumstances of the pres- 
ent day as to business and money, if they 
are guilty of this ill-timed extravagance, 
they cannot expect so much sympathy or 
help as they might have looked for had 
they lived more prudently. 


— Tue Beecher-Tilton scandal has oc- 
casioned some very remarkable revela- 
tions; and now the trial produces some 
equally remarkable phenomena. Among 
them is a lawyer who takes four days to 
open a case, and then actually reads his 
speech, so called, to the jury. We are 
getting on; but whether up or down may 
perhaps be questioned. A few years ago 
counsel that ‘‘opened”’ from a roll of 
manuscript would have been laughed out 
of court. Another of these phenomena is 
a woman who has redeemed the reputa- 
tion of her sex as witnesses. Mrs. Moul- 
ton, whatever the value of her evidence, 
as to which we say nothing, proved to be 
a model witness. Mr. Moulton won 
praise by his coolness, self-possession, 
precision, and good tone; but Mrs. Moul- 
ton was a “‘ high toneder man’’ than he. 
Her modest manner and her clear head 
were exceptionally admirable; and in 
cross-examination she was a match even 
for so eminent a lawyer ss Mr. Evarts. 
How she would have come off if Mr. 
Fullerton had been on the other side is, 
possibly, not so certain. But her cross- 
examination brought out a painfal fact. 
She was asked if she had ever kissed Mr. 
Beecher. With perfect frankness, she 
said that she once had done so. As he 
lay upon her sofa, overwhelmed with woe 
—from whatever cause—she, who had 
been giving him some good counsel, think- 
ing that perhaps she might never see 
him again, with an impulse of womanly 
tenderness that must raise her in the esti- 
mation of every man. bent over and kissed 
him on the forehead. It was most wo- 
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manly done, and is to her eternal honor. 
But how came it about that the counsel 
fur the defence knew of this gracious act, 
which it seems that the harsh duties of 
their profession required them to subject 
to misconstruction? She did not tell 
them ; and we may be sure that her hus- 
band, to whom she mentioned it as soon 
afterward as she saw him, did not reveal 
it. There was but one other person pres- 
ent, the man who had told this woman, in 
his peculiar phraseology, that she was al- 
rays like ‘a slice of the day of judg- 
ment,’’ but to whom she then behaved 
like a consolingangel. If he put that fact 
into the hands of his counsel, to be used 
as a weapon against her, he will find that 
he himself had the sword by the blade. 
his is one of the saddest incidents of this 
sad affair. There are certain ministra- 
tions that man receives from woman which 
are as sacred as any mystery of religion. 


A woman—unpardonable word, a lady 
—has recently gone out of a New York 
court disappvinted or at least disgusted 
at not receiving provision for her separ- 
ate maintenance because of ill treatment 
by her husband. Of that ill treatment 
the harshest instance that she was able 
to allege was the shutting of the lid of 
a piano forte upon her fingers because 
she would not cease singing a song that 
was disagreeable to the master of the 
house if not herself. Whether the song 
was ‘I'll be no Submissive Wife ’”’ was 
not in evidence, and the question as to 
what it was would probably be almost as 
difficult of decision as what song the Si- 
rens sang. But the husband would quite 
surely say that she could not have chosen 
one more fitting to express her mood of 
mind, while she wou!d probably declare 
that the occasion of the squabble was 
** Charlie is my Darling,” or one of Watts’s 
‘‘Divine Songs and Hymns.’’ Such is 
the unlikeness that the same story may 
have coming from different lips. Who 
that has seen it will ever forget John 
Leech’s illustration of a case before the 
divorce court, in which the wife's story 
represented the infuriated hushand drag- 
ging her round her dressing-room by her 
hair, an uprooted tress of which is in one 
of his hands; while his version shows 
him stealing up as she sits before her 
mirror and lovingly committing another 
rape of the lock? Heavily charged as 
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this caricature is, it illustrates a truth 
which has bearings upon all the relations 
of life, but upon none so much as upon 
those between man and woman, and this 
is that the light in which actions are re- 
garded depends less on the motive with 
which they are done than on the spirit in 
which they are received. 


— THE question brought up by cases 
of this kind is one the interest of which, 
to women at least, will probably not die 
out while there are men and women in 
the world. The degree of harsh treat- 
ment to which a woman must be subjected 
before she can charge cruelty, sevitia as 
the law calls it, upon her husland, the 
degree of such treatment which she should 
bear and forgive before she brings such a 
charge before the world and seeks redress 
—these are not very easily determinable ; 
but they are far more easy to be deter- 
mined than the degree of actual cruelty 
that a woman at once loving and high- 
spirited will bear before she will let her 
nearest and dearest friends suspect the 
daily sorrows of her life; nay, often be- 
fore she will cease to love the man who 
wrings her heart even more cruelly than 
he ill treats her body. True, her wo- 
man’s pride comes in for no small share 
of this reserve. It would humiliate her 
in the eyes of her sisters to confess that 
she bad so lost her womanly charm for 
the man whom she once loved, perhaps 
whom she still loves, that be could sub- 
ject her to personal ill treatment. But, 
making all allowance for this feeling, 
much endurance must be set down to the 
patient, forgiving, loving nature which 
Heaven has bestowed upon woman, no 
less—we say it without reserve—for her 
own happiness than for man’s. There 
are sorrows as well as joys in married 
life, sad disappointments, amazing reve- 
lations, inglorious dethronings. Man 
and woman both suffer this disillusion- 
ment; and strange to say, the one—wo- 
man—who takes it at first most hardly, is 
the one who, according to the perfection 
of her own nature, bears it the most 
bravely, and is able, notwithstanding her 
unpleasant surprises, to live the most 
happily of the two. For in love more 
than in all other things, it is better to 
give than to receive; and although a 
perfect man may not play at ‘all for 
love, or the world well lost,’’ a perfect 
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woran may, and will; and just in so 
far as she does so is she—very exception- 
al cases apart—likely to find happiness in 
,her married life, and to secure herself 
against any tendencies to harshness or 
even indifference on the part of her hus- 
band. Unless in a condition of life which 
is below and foreign to our present con- 
sideration, the men are very rare indeed 
who can be other than kind to a loving 
and obedient wife. If indeed a woman 
thinks that a proper spirit requires her to 
continue any occupation she may be en- 
gaged in after her husband has requested 
her to bring it to a close, why, without 
justifying or excusing the brutality of 
putting her to bodily pain or even in bod- 
ily fear, it may safely be said that the 
fault of her lack of happiness as a wile 
does not lie all at the door of her hus- 
band. And this point is one that deserves 
the very serious consideration of many of 
the ‘‘advanced’’ portion of the sex. 
There is no telling—unless we could pen- 
etrate veils which happily are impenetra- 
ble—what an amount of domestic happi- 
ness has been sacrificed to that female 
Juggernaut, ‘‘a proper spirit.” 


“ 


— Vicror1a, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, does not hesitate to call the 
petty prince whom her love raised from 
comparative obscurity and poverty her 
‘*master."’ And plainly this was no 
mere romamtic form of words. All that 
has been revealed of her life shows that 
she was really *‘ subdued to the quality 
of her lord.”’ There was not a wife in all 
England or America who was more sub- 
missive than this great queen, with a 
submissiveness tliat was born of love and 
of womanly deference. And in this does 
she not teach her sex in lowlier stations a 
lesson which some of them would be het- 
ter and happier for learning—perhaps as 
happy as she was in practising it? We 
think that she does; and that if her ex- 
ample were followed rather than the ad- 
vanced teachings of some of our precious 
Tilton-Beecher females, we should hear 
less of suits for alimony because of 
[wounded hearts and crushed fingers. 


— Wao shall say that American life is 
monotonous, and that it lacks those vicis- 
situdes of fortune that are essential to 
the interest of fiction in the novel and in 
the drama? 


It is recorded in a Western 
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paper that ‘‘ Henry S. Blades, a popular 
calliope manipulator during the wer, 
afterward « Memphis and Vicksburg pi- 
lot, then a passenger agent at Memphis, 


and recently editor of the ‘ Bracken 
County Chronicle,’ has been chosen 
Mayor of the city of Augusta, Ky.”’ Cal- 
liope ‘* manipulator,’’ pilot, passenger 
agent, editor, Mayor—it is a song of de- 
grees that would have astonished King 


David. Happy Blades! And observe 
the easy and elegant succession of 


the connecting phrases, ‘* afterward,’’ 
‘*then,’’ ‘‘recently,’’ and ‘‘has been 
chosen.”’ That paragraph dees credit to 
the journalist who produced it. As to 
the subject of it, he has only to mount 
to the position of chief cook ata hotel, and 
then we could sing ‘‘ To Grease we give 
our shining Blades.” 


— Momentous intelligence has come, 
since the publication of the last ‘* Gal- 
axy,’’ from the western extremity of New 
York. It seems that they have under- 
taken there to grapple with the great sub- 
ject of expectoration, or in simpler Eng- 
lish, of spitting. That this should be 
done anywhere west of Boston evinces a 
boldness, we may say an aggressiveness, 
in regard to the minor morals the mani- 
festation of which is one of the striking 
social phenomena of the age. For expec- 
toration is indeed a subject that comes 
home to men’s business and bosoms; at 
least a great many men seem to make a 
business of relieving their bosoms in that 
manner. That persons addicted to that 
innocent employment should be interfered 
with in any way savors of aristocracy, 
of tyranny, or at least of a disposition to 
restrain the personal rights of the citizen, 
at which certain timid pedple may justly 
take alarm as an indication of our rapid 
tendencies toward Cassarism and centrali- 
zation, and all the other awful things be- 
ginning with C and ending in ism and 
ton. 


— Tue occasion of this amazing, per- 
haps we should say alarming, western 
dispensation was in this wise. It seems 
that a certain Captain Collins, getting 
into a car—it was in Buffalo, and the car 
traversed Niagara street—began to spit 
over the floor. He was gently reminded 
by the conductor that his conduct was 
contrary to the rules of the company. 
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But the amiable Collins continued to de- 
vute himself to the business of expectora- 
tion, quite astonished that any body 
should venture to interfere with him. He 
was a second time asked to restrain his 
expectorant rage, or to leave the car; 
whereupon he bluntly refused to do ei- 
ther, and expressed his opinion that the 
company had no right to make any such 
regulations ; that they might as well un- 
dertake to dam Niagara as to dam the 
Niagara of lis expectoration; that as the 
cataract flowed at its own free will, so 
should his intermittent and, so to speak, 
salival cascade be continued at his will 
and pleasure, and tbat all the damming 
would be upon his part, and of the per- 
sons who should undertake any interrup- 
tion thereof. He did not express his opin- 
ion exactly in those words; but doubtless 
he would have done so if—as Lamb said 
of Wordsworth’s ability to write ‘* King 
Lear ’’—he had a mind to. Briefly, he 
continued to adorn the floor of the car 
with little pools of glairy moisture; and 
briefly also, he was thereupon and there- 
for ejected from the car by a posse of 
conductors and drivers, for he stood up 
manfully for expectorant rights, and for 
them then and there did battle. Where- 
upon he brings suit fur assault ; asks dam- 
ages, $2,000; calls upon the Superior 
Court to protect him and the great expec- 
torant interest in defence of which he is 
&@ martyr. 


— Anp truly the bold Collins had rea- 
son to be alarmed. The case is unprece- 
dented in oar national annals; the prin- 
ciple new and dangerous. Are those who 
do not like to ride in vehicles made slip- 
pery by the performances of our gallant 
Collinses to be protected in their weak- 
stomached fastidiousness? Are ladies 
who object to having the hems of their 
gowns steeped in a mingled mess of sali- 
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va, mucus, and tobacco juice to be allow: 
ed to dictate the terms upon which the 
superior sex shall ride in cars into which 
both sexes are admitted? Are there to be 
no vested expectorant rights? Is revolu- 
tion to get within the very lips of man, 
and progress to go even as far as his bron- 
chial tubes? Forbid it, conservatism! 
forbid it, manhood! Should this obtain, 
people will ere long be so bold as to de- 
clare that minorities have rights in 
every thing. It will be held that a ma- 
jority have not the right, because they 
like whiskey and lemon-peel, to turn the 
reservoirs inww vast punch-bowls; or be- 
cause they like smoke, to fill the common 
air of the streets with the fumes of tobac- 
co. Whereby, as Mrs. Quickly says, we 
shall make a stand against this new 
movement ; and we shall ask the Superior 
Court to protect us; not forgetting the 
$2,000 as comforting salve for our wound- 
ed soul and body. For if belligerent 
rights were worthy to be gravely discuss- 
ed by conferences and cummissiuns of very 
jurisprudent gentlemen, why shall not 
expectorant rights—-never until now dis- 
cussed or settled, but existing only in the 
great common or unwritten law of usage 
—be once for all clearly confirmed, settled, 
and defined? But, amazement! The Su- 
perior Court, speaking by the mouth of 
Mr. Justice Clinton—and a very superior 
sort of court and of justice it seems to be 
—declares its opinion that jhe Buffalo 
street railway company is quite within its 
province in making its anti-salivary regu- 
lation ; so that hereafter it depends only 
on the railway companies themsel\es 
whether the floors of their cars are clean 
or dirty. Thus it happens that as, after 
all, Dombey and Son was a girl, so the 
rights of our spitting Collinses prove to 
be wrongs. A sad and unlooked-for con- 
clusion ; which casts a gloom, if not over 
the expectant, at least over the expector- 
ant future. 
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